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• Rlack and analyze American history, you start win, 
Whe " > 0 liven - racist segregation, denial of human rights, denial 
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ot pa 111 " -31 a, ‘ violence. You do not get democracy out of that 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


The subject of Black history in America became an accepted aca¬ 
demic discipline in the 1960s, and became one of the most popular 
fields of study in the 1970s. This popularity continued in the 19S0s 
and on into the 1990s. And this historical scholarship has and con¬ 
tinues to throw much light on the history of Blacks in America. But 
what the historiography over the last few decades has not done has 
been to clarify who Black people have been and who they presently 
are in America. Are they Africans, Afro-Americans, African Ameri¬ 
cans, Blacks, blacks, Black Americans, or black Americans. This 
question and these many possible identities for Black people in 
America, all of which are in use, indicate, emphatically, that his¬ 
torical research and writing have not cleared up this matter. 

Indeed, Black historiography has added to the disrupted and con¬ 
fused thinking, because all of these identities appear m it, with 
some individual writings evidencing almost all ot these identities 
The question is then raised: How should Black history be described? 
Another question is, What is the identity of Black people m America. 
This book endeavors to answer these two questions; namely, y 
arguing, based on historical evidence and sociological analysis, that 
Black people are to be described as Black, Blacks, and Black Amen- 
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other Americans to accept this identity. 

There are Black historians who are part of this pohtical-cul ma 
effort as individuals among the cooperating ones, or as emulators of 
others, particularly other Black historians, who write about Black his¬ 
tory in America as if it were African history 01 Afiican histoiy in 
America. Such historians are very concerned to investigate and dis¬ 
close the extent of the retention of African culture, or “Africanism,” 
in Black life in America (or in American life in general), to help 
provide legitimacy for the political-cultural project and to validate 
their own contention that Black people are and should be referred 
to as African Americans and that Black history should be desig¬ 
nated African American history or African American historiogra¬ 
phy. Historian Joseph Holloway recently asserted in his edited book 
on Afiican cultural and social retentions in Black America and in 
Ameiica in general that Blacks should refer to themselves as Afri¬ 
can Americans, and that as far as he was concerned, debate on this 
subject was closed: 
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tegration, and attempts at assimilation back to cultural identification. This 
struggle to leshape and define blackness in both the concrete and abstract 
also reflects the renewed pride of black people in shaping a future based 
on the concept of one African people living in the African diaspora . 1 

Holloway was correct to refer to a debate going on among Blacks 
in America as to who Black people think they are and the name 
they should go by. But he was wrong in saying that the debate had 
closed, or that it had come full circle back to the original African 
identity of Black people. This book represents a continuation of the 
debate, and some oi the points it will make is that Black people, as 
a people in the United States, never had for themselves, originally 
or throughout their history in America, the name African. Further, 
as overwhelming historical evidence indicates, Black people as a 
people in America have never had a strong African identity. A se¬ 
nes of polls in the 1990s showed that Blacks overwhelmingly re¬ 
jected an African identity for themselves, and showed a preference 
to be referred to as black or Black.- One of those polls showed that 
66 percent of Whites in America rejected an African identity for 
Blacks and believed that they should be called Blacks. 3 Histori¬ 
cally, white people rarely referred to Black people in America as 
Africans. Thus, a White rejection of this name and identity is not 
surprising. But, of course, it is not up to white people to determine 
the identity of Black people, which was something they did in the 
past. The identity of Black people has to be determined by Black 
people, and others in America have to accept that determination. 

But the question is, What collective or group identity will Black 
people decide upon? As the polls indicated, Blacks have already 
made that determination: that they are Blacks and Black Ameii- 
cans and not Africans or African Americans. In the 1960s and 19 70s, 
and even in the 1980s, Black people proudly and publicly proclaimed 
that they were Black, and even talked about black (race and colon 
and Black (meaning ethnicity) being 'beautiful" But it was in the 
1980s, especially, that some Black historians and other Black schol¬ 
ars and other educated and professional Black people began to 
stress that Black people were Afro-Americans. The emphasis then 
shifted to Blacks being African Americans, where an emphasis pies-- 

ently lies with such people. , u . 

There are Black historians whom I call Second-Vi ave Black! is- 

torians, who not only accept the African American identity of Black 
people, but who seek to uncover historical or cultural evidence to 
prove it; namely, the “Africanisms evidenced in Black cultural a 
social life. These historians contrast sharply with oldei geneia * 
of Black historians, whom I call precursor Black historians and 
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Jr has recently indicated/ It has also been a matter of how a name 

and identity, or names and identities, were spelled. 

The spelling of words not only reflects grammatical rules and 
protocol it also refers to social values or certain forms ol social 
behavior. Malcolm X understood this matter rather well. A com¬ 
plaint he used to have of white critics (adversaries) when he was a 
member of Elijah Mohammad's Muslim group was the way they 
referred to the group as the ‘ Black Muslims” and not the “black 
Muslims." The first description, as Malcolm X saw it, was not just a 
nominative description, but was used by critics and enemies of his 
religious group to suggest that they were not really authentic Mus¬ 
lims, but rather some peculiar kind of Muslim religious group, iso¬ 
lated from and not part of the worldwide, authentic Muslim or 
Islamic religion. That association and authenticity, Malcolm X felt, 
would have been expressed by the description of “black Muslims,” 
because this would have been a reference to Muslims who happened 
to be black racially, as opposed to other Muslims in America, or in the 
world who were white, brown, or yellow racially. Nominative and 
adjectival speUings of words or names, as Malcolm X saw, could have 
social and political implications or uses. Unfortunately. Malcolm X 

and there was nn 15 cr T* Sm ’(orthographic pract.cej’in America 
was no one who sought to take up the matter as a histori- 
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cal oi linguistic pioblem that has affected the history and lives of 
Blacks in America, as well as the writing of Black history. 

A laige tiuth that- Malcolm X had focused on with his very small 
discussion was that language and even the spelling of words (i e., 
orthography, which was not a formal term that he used) could be 
used as instruments ol domination, control, and exploitation, and 
that, indeed, white people had used such devices as weapons to 
promote such objectives in their historical relationship with Black 
people in America The various spellings and uses of the word black 
(as well as the spellings and uses of other names and identities of 
Black people in America, such as Negro and Colored) have sown 
and continue to sow contusion among a number of Blacks, espe¬ 
cially educated and professional Blacks, about an authentic (i.e., 
Black) identity in America, and has them seeking to promote the 
false Afro-American and African American identities among Black 
people. Thus, the orthographic problems surrounding efforts to es¬ 
tablish a Black identity in America have to be discussed and will 
be in Chapter 4. 

Of course, resolving orthographic problems cannot resolve the 
question of Black people’s identity in America. This matter also 
cannot be decided by a simple choice; that is, Black people deciding 
to call themselves Black, as opposed to some other name. In short, 
the decision cannot be based simply on ideology or rhetoric. All 
identities are historically formed, and thus it is fundamental to 
history that people turn to see who they have been and who they 
presently are. The argument of this book is that history had indi¬ 
cated that Black people are Black people, and not Africans, Afro- 
Americans, or African Americans, and that this is the identity that 
Black people have to settle upon, that is to say. choose (as opposed 
to some other identity for themselves, which would also be based 
on history, because the latter invalidates or jettisons other identi¬ 
ties). The Black people of the Joint Center for Political and Eco¬ 
nomic Studies Poll (1990), the ABC News -Washington Post poll 
(1991) and mid-1990s polls reported in Jet magazine were reflect¬ 
ing their historical sense and feeling of being olack and Black, and 
were expressing adherence to and acceptance of thet-e hi^toncal 

identities. 

Second-Wave Black historians, those historians who emerged in 
the 1960s and thereafter, strongly contribute to the orthographic 
problems surrounding a Black identity, and, in a stiong manner, to 
the general disrupted and confused thinking about the identity of 
Black people in America. This is actually ironic, because it is pri¬ 
marily Second-Wave Black historians who insist that Black people 
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history'’ Thus does Black history in America reflect two diffei 
kinds of nationalism? Or three: Afro-American nationalism, Afn- 
can American nationalism, and Black nationalism . 

Confusion marks not just Second-Wave Black Historiography 
regarding the forms of nationalism in Black history; it is true of 
First-Wave Black historians as well. They also employ the concept 
of nationalism itself in a confused manner in their writings. Na¬ 
tionalism is a reference to a nation-state or country, with national¬ 
ism itself as the ideology that rationalizes or seeks to legitimate 
the existence or guide the construction of a nation-state or country. 
First- and Second-Wave Black historiography sometimes reflects 
this kind of understanding of nationalism, and the role this kind of 
nationalism has played in Black history. But as a rule, First- and 
Second-Wave Black historians misemploy the concept of national¬ 
ism, as they usually equate it with such historical and social reali¬ 
ties as ethnicity or community, thus equating Black ethnicity; the 
Black community, its existence, and functioning; or any kind of 
Black separate cultural or social reality or activity (existing or oc¬ 
curring apart from white people or other Americans) with nation¬ 
alism or nationalistic happenings, when they are nothing more than 
ethnic or community realities or happenings. 
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Discussions of Afio-American nationalism, African American 
nationalism, Afrikan nationalism, or Black nationalism in First- 
an d Second-Wave Black historical writings are invariably distor¬ 
tions of Black history and Black life in America. Another critical 
observation to bo made is that a number of Black historians, espe¬ 
cially Black nationalist Second-Wave Black historians, substitute 
Black nationalist ideology or rhetoric—or Afro-American or Afri¬ 
can American nationalist ideology or rhetoric, as it might be re¬ 
ferred to—for historical evidence and historical fact, which either 
suppresses Black historical and social realities or distorts them. 
The nationalist issue and its problematic relationship to Black his¬ 
tory, Black identity, and Black historical writing in America will 
be taken up in a full manner in Chapter 7, which will critique the 
works of two Black nationalist Second-Wave Black historians, Ster¬ 
ling Stuckey and V. P. Franklin, and their works, Slave Culture 
and Black Self-Determination, respectively.'^ Both authors show the 
deleterious effect that ideology or rhetoric can have on historical 


scholarship. 

But in making these remarks, I do not want to leave the residual 
impression that I think ideology or rhetoric are necessarily detri¬ 
mental to historical scholarship, or that political thinking or politi¬ 
cal motivation, which are essentially the same thmg, are necessarily 
detrimental to it. Purists among historians (or historical Platonists) 
have always argued so. But purist historians have rarely under¬ 
stood their own romanticism and strong subjectivism, even while 
spouting views from what they regard as an objective canonical 
posture. Historical writing in America itself smee the nineteenth 
century has shown how political thinking and political motivation 
have identified areas for historical research and writing, have 
opened up or expanded areas for research and writing.° rhavc 
helped to augment historical interpretation, knowledge, and truth_ 
The political thinking and political motivation of a number o 
Black and white historians in the 1960s and 1£ 'Os le 
vigorous research into Black history, and to a great” “ 
truthful telling of that story. One could make the sani >***££. 
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analyses. 

He inaugurated his interest in the study of social life, and thus 
his early interest in investigating sociology, when he was a teenage 
journalist in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. He wrote articles 
about Black life in his village for New York Black newspapers. ■' 
These articles reveal his perception of a basic White over Black 
social relationship in Great Barrington that helped to determine 
the culture and social life of the village, which both Whites and 
Blacks participated in in an unequal manner. As a student at Fisk 
University, and thus living in the South, Du Bois saw the great 
division between Whites and Blacks, and Black life and White life, 
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not only m Nashville, Tennessee, and surrounding areas, but, on 
the basis of his reading and studying, all over the South. 

In that region, Du Bois saw the stark reality of the White over 
Black hierarchical social relationship that stood at the center of 
Southern life, that was characterized by racism and race, and that 
directly and profoundly affected that life in all of its major cultural 
and social dimensions. He also saw how Blacks were excluded from 
much ot the culture and social life of the South, and how they were 
subordinated or suppressed when they participated in them. He 
further saw the distinctive White and Black social worlds of the 
South, with the White social world dominating the Black social 
world. Du Bois described the racist-racial social realities of the 
South in an unpublished article written in 1887, entitled, “An Open 
Letter to the Southern People”: 


Fur twenty-five years you have more than intimated that there is little in 
common between White and Black in the South.... The Negro has at last 
come to consider that whatever is for the benefit of the White man is for 
his detriment. Nor is it strange he should jump at such a conclusion; a 
blind prejudice has too often heaped injustice of the grossest kind upon 
him: the rights dearest to a freeman, trial by peers, a free ballot, a free 
entrance into the various callings of life, have been ruthlessly wrestled 
from him in multitude of cases. Arguing him into an inferior being you 
have forced him into the gallery, the hovel, and the “Jim Crow car; argu¬ 
ing his ignorance have rendered nearly seven millions of people practi¬ 
cally voiceless in politics; in the face of this you have refused his children 
equal educational advantage with yours . 7 


In his published doctoral dissertation of 1895, The Suppression 
of the African Slave Trade to the United States , Du Bois only adum¬ 
brated the view that white people initially established a White ovei 
Black hierarchical social structure and social system m early Ameri¬ 
can history as foundational or ontological structures ot the history- 
through which American history and social life were producedl an 
reproduced. 8 In The Philadelphia Negro and a P lethor ^ ° the ^ 
sociological, historical, and political writings betweenit he’1890a *nd 
the time of his death in 1963, Du Bois, without conceptualuation, 

described and discussed what he legal e as c, • , 0 . 

structure and social system in American history tmdAmencariso 
cietv using them as the basic framework to analyze that histoiy 
anTsoXw, and particularly relations between white people and 

Black people in those contexts. 8 . t Uo t white 

Du Bois’s historical and . t T," “ff an/S'udes and other mot,- 
people, owing to their uicist bell - 
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STdid edit and had embodi¬ 
ment White supremacist racist beliefs established a white lace 
That amounted to a “race” of “godly” or “godlike” “enttties, beheved 

to be real, with concrete embodiment, and a black lace of nonh 

mans” or “subhumans,” believed to be such material or biological 
entities. The two forms of racism were always expressed simulta¬ 
neously (i.e,, white supremacy / ebonicism), even if one of the forms 
was not explicitly stated or readily detectable. To engage in eboni- 
cistic racism already implied white supremacist racist thinking, 
beliefs, and motivations. Ebonicism was applied to black people 
(race) and Black people (ethnic group), declaring both to be nonhu¬ 
man or subhuman, Ebonicism is not to be mistaken for ‘‘ebonies,” 
which is a description of the dialect spoken by many Blacks in this 
country. There are, in fact, numerous forms of racism, such as 
maleism (that alleges the innate superiority of men) and 
(that alleges the natural inferiority of women), which functi 
combined manner as maleism/sexism. There is also anti-Jewism 
(which is moie accurate than anti-Semitism), redicism (alleging the 
innate inferiority of American and Western Hemispheric Indians), 

and xanthicism (alleging the natural inferiority of yellow or Asian 
people). All these forms nf runicm _^_, » 


sexism 
function in a 
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America, but the primary racist expression has and continues to be 
white supremacy/ebomcism, which will be the focus in this study. I 
refer readers to my book, Racism Matters, for a discussion of the 
different forms of racism in American history and life. 10 

Figure 1.1 is a diagram of Du Bois’s unlabeled but sociologically 
conceived and discussed White over Black hierarchical social struc¬ 
ture and social system, which functioned nationally, regionally, and 
locally, wherever Whites and Blacks lived and interacted with each 
other. 

As Du Bois asserted in his sociological and historical (and even 
his political) writings, and as seen in Figure 1,1, the White over 
Black hierarchical social structure and social system involved 


Figure 1.1 

Du Bois’s Hierarchical Social System 
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actually American culture. B p American culture, social 

a s? 

n^eAmerkan society “White society," and 

to construct American culture, American social classes, Amencan 
social institutions, American society, and American civilization, bu 
white people had absorbed and appropriated their contributions 
and then had excluded them from the constructions and the re¬ 
wards that they had provided, or at least had primarily excluded 
them from the constructions and rewards that they had helped to 
produce and to which they had been fully entitled, based on their 
contributions. 

The White over Black hierarchical social structure functioned as 
a social system; that is, evidenced motion, moving parts, and dyna¬ 
mism when Whites and Blacks interacted with each other. The in¬ 
teraction, as said before, occurred from top to bottom and from 
bottom to top. Whites interacted with Blacks from an ascendant 
and dominant position, and thus from top to bottom in the social 
structure and social system. Generally speaking, this was the White 
social world interacting with the Black social world, which was the 
macro social interaction that made the White over Black hierarchi¬ 
cal social structure function as a social system. But it also func- 
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tioned as a social system when Whites functioned in their specific 
manifestations as a large lacial group, and in their genders, social 
classes, and as individuals, and interacted with Blacks on these 
bases. This inteiaction occurred through culture and social insti¬ 
tutions, and whenevei Whites interacted with Blacks, as a race, in 
genders, in social classes, or as individuals, it was primarily and 
strongly done in a racist manner. This was so because the top part 
of the White over Black social structure and social system were 
inundated with White racist beliefs, values, and attitudes, which 
were strongly imparted to Whites and which the top part of the 
structure and system, as well as the general social structure and 
social system, reinforced in them throughout their lives. As Du Bois 
saw it, the racist socialization of white people, carried out by the 
White over Black social structure and social system as a partial 
entity or as a whole entity, was a lifelong activity. 

The White over Black hierarchical social structure functioned as 
a social system when Blacks interacted with Whites and the top of 
the hierarchical structure from the bottom up. They did this on the 
basis of their broad social world, but also as a race, in their gen¬ 
ders, their social classes, and as individuals. The social structure 
functioned as a social system in its most dynamic manner, from 
bottom to top, when Blacks, functioning through some of their so¬ 
cial institutions and (more or less) as a people, related to Whites in 
a direct, physical manner or in American culture and in American 
social institutions, which Whites claimed for themselves and for 
their exclusive use. When Blacks interacted with Whites, and the 
top part of the racist-inundated hierarchical social structure and 
social system from the bottom up, it was for the purpose of mitigat¬ 
ing the racist character and the oppression of the structure and 
system; or, as another motivation, to free themsehes rom 1 e 
domination, control, and exploitation, and to be able to integrate, 
as individuals, genders, and a group of people, and as equal indi¬ 
viduals, genders, and a group of people, m what they regar e as 
American culture, American social classes, American social insti¬ 
tutions, American society, and American cm iza icm. ™ ack 

Thus, Blacks and Whites sought to make the Win ff 
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existed from Africa to the W groups: Anglo Saxon, 

America at the time exhibited ^ ^ cen tury, Irish, Greek, 

German, French and late, -"the „ white ethnics ,” meaning ethnic 
and numerous others. These t ethnic groups also formed a 

groups of the white race. But the n phra ses as ’White 

large White ethnic group, ^tefocirty.” Any ethnic group has 
culture,” “White America features. The Black 

a racial dimension as well as cultui a . White 

ethnic group is a manifestation of the tek race, 

f ti etermWMte over Black structure and system, as done 

over ^previous pages and as will be done throughout the book, 
the focus will be on the White and Black ethnic groups. But since 
white people function as a race and ethnic group in this country, 
and relate to Black people as both, it is possible to refer to white 
people in racial and ethnic terms, as “white and as White. White 
people, in fact, relate to Black people more as members of the white 
race than as members of the White ethnic group, and thus, the 
word “white” or the phrase “white people, or similar lower-case 
usages, will be frequently employed in this book. This explains why 
white is most often spelled in the lower case in this book, because 
white people mainly relate to black or Black people out of their 
racial orientation. 

White historians invariably, or primarily, write American his¬ 
tory as if only white people have made that history and as if Black 
people have not done so, or not in any substantial manner, and as 
if Black people have not affected the way white people have made 
history in the country. In short, white historians, as a rule, write 
American history focusing on the top part of the White over Black 

leiaic ical social structure and social system and ignoring or ex¬ 
cluding, or only meagerly including, the bottom part of the struc¬ 
ture and system. But even Black historians generally are not 
significantly aware of the White over Black hier’archical sodal struc- 
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ture and social system of American history and American society, 
although they would have no difficulty knowing that Black and 
white people have made history in America, and that Black people 
have made a laige contilbution to the historical, cultural, and so¬ 
cial development of the country. Some of these historians even in¬ 
dicate how Black people have impacted and contributed to the way 
Whites have made history in the country. Black historians who 
insist that Black people have always thought of themselves as Af¬ 
ricans and have historically had a strong African identity in America 
and presently retain it—regarding themselves as African Ameri¬ 
cans—show an acute lack of knowledge of the White over Black 
hierarchical social structure and social system. That structure and 
system has historically ridiculed and even denigrated the name 
and identity of African as well as Africa itself, which usually re¬ 
sulted in the Blacks who were aware of the name African or of the 
African continent ignoring both or deprecating both and avoiding 
close association with both. 

The White over Black hierarchical social structure and social 
system has functioned strongly in American history and society to 
compel Whites not to accord Blacks an identity that would convey 
dignity and status on them or equality with Whites. It compelled 
Whites to think of Blacks as being “nonhuman” or “subhuman,” or 
as an identity based on their race and, namely, the color of their 
skin, both of which were publicly deprecated. Blacks have histori¬ 
cally been pressured in America by the White over Black hierarchi¬ 
cal social structure and social system to accept a public, group, and 
personal identity of “nonhuman” or “subhuman,” or the view that 
their identity was not a matter of history or culture, but simply ot 
biology; that is, race and color, and particularly the latter. 

These kinds of pressures alone have historically stood as . roa 
blocks to Blacks thinking of themselves as Africans and having, 
African identity, or even wanting one. Then there were the o 
names and identities for Black people that the Wute ove - Black 

hierarchical social structure and social system^ ‘ttJ* mlde 
upon historically—Negro, Colored, nigger and black-that ma 
an African identity for Black people unreal unthinkabe^nreach- 

able, unwanted, and nothing more than jus a r - , s truc- 

identity if chosen. The White over Black hiciarchical socm^st. 
ture and social system functioned in Amer.ca to distort smcl c 

fuse the thinking of Black people .including 

other Black scholars or intellectuals, about who Black people 

been and are in America. Black hierarchical 
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which were not 

even known or used by most people who were supposed to be the 
Africans and were known by other people in the world as Africans, 
living in Africa. If the people of the continent known in history as 
Africa did not call the vast area in which they lived Africa and did 
not, historically, for over two millennia, call themselves Africans, 
then why do people on that continent presently call themselves 
Africans and their homeland Africa? 

If the black people who came to the Americas and the West Indies 
as slaves did not know themselves to be Africans and did not call 
themselves Africans, why are there Black historians in America, 
particularly Second-Wave Black historians, trying to prove that 
Black people in this country are Africans, Afro-Americans, or Afri¬ 
can Americans? And how legitimate is it for such historians to talk 
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about a “Pan-African consciousness or orientation among the black 
people who came to the Americas and the West Indies as slaves? 
Chapter 6 will focus on the African identity as it relates to Black 
people and their history in America, Chapters 5 and 6 will both 
raise questions about what I call a retrospective African identity,” 
with Chapter 5 providing a discussion of this identity as it relates 
to Africans and Afiica, and Chapter 6 providing a discussion of 
how this identity relates to Black people and their identity and 
history in America. 

Another question that will be raised by this work is the legiti¬ 
macy or proper usage of such phrases or concepts as “Afrocentric ’ 
or “Africancentric.” There are First- and Second-Wave Black histo¬ 
rians seeking to use the Afrocentric phrase or concept especially, 
and are endeavoring to vest it with historical meaning and histori¬ 
cal, cultural, and social analytical capability. They are making, 
therefore, an effort to devise an Afrocentric Perspective on Black 
history, and even on African history. A phrase or concept associ¬ 
ated closely with this effort to develop an Afrocentric Perspective 


on Black history or African history is the “African diaspora,” I ob¬ 
ject to this latter phrase on historical grounds. Diaspora, as a word, 
means dispersal. First- and Second-Wave Black historians use this 
word, and usually in its larger construction of African diaspora. 
They argue that an African diaspora was created in the Americas and 
West Indies, or what is called the Western Hemisphere, by the Afri¬ 
can slave trade that dispersed Africans to this part, of the world. There 
were black Africans dispersed to the Middle East and Asia by a slav e 
trade that preceded the black African slave trade to the "W estern 
Hemisphere by centuries, but those who employ the African diaspora 
concept usually do not draw these areas and these peoples into 
their understanding of this concept. This ignores as well as sup¬ 
presses the history of black Africans and their descendants. 

Thus, the African diaspora concept does not give a sense of the 
vast global presence of black Africans and their descendants. Nor 
does it convey the millennial reality and history of this reality .A 
tha history'and reality go back to the fast human bemg^who 
were black people. About 180,000 to 90.000 years black people 
left Africa and began migrating to other parts of the » 

turn, became the human basis for the evolution ot « \Xomo sopi 
one time the only S "d 

that^pread about 1 As thTfirst human beings. ^ 

ated human history, human language, uii^ ^ of tbe wol .\a 
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for more than two thousand years . has‘ ^ ^ was the an . 

'^Gteeks^wellas^h^Cwrthaginians and the Romans, who 
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the land being called Africans. Europeans after the Romans, a 
for centuries, used the words Africa and African, which were ncr 
even known or used by most people who were supposed to be the 
Africans and were known by other people in the world as Africans, 
living in Africa. If the people of the continent known in history as 
Africa did not call the vast area in which they lived Africa and did 
not, historically, for over two millennia, call themselves Africans, 
then why do people on that continent presently call themselves 
Africans and their homeland Africa? 

If the black people who came to the Americas and the West Indies 
as slaves did not know themselves to be Africans and did not call 
themselves Africans, why are there Black historians in America, 
particularly Second-Wave Black historians, trying to prove that 
Black people in this country are Africans, Afro-Americans, or Afri¬ 
can Americans? And how legitimate is it for such historians to talk 
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about a Pan-African consciousness or orientation among the black 
people who came to the Americas and the West Indies as slaves 9 
Chapter 6 will locus on the African identity as it relates to Black 
people and their history in America. Chapters 5 and 6 will both 
raise questions about what I call a retrospective African identity,” 
with Chapter 5 providing a discussion of this identity as it relates 
to Africans and Africa, and Chapter 6 providing a discussion of 
how this identity relates to Black people and their identity and 
history in America. 

Another question that will be raised by this work is the legiti¬ 
macy or proper usage of such phrases or concepts as “Afrocentric” 
or “Africancentric.” There are First- and Second-Wave Black histo¬ 
rians seeking to use the Afrocentric phrase or concept especially, 
and are endeavoring to vest it with historical meaning and histori¬ 
cal, cultural, and social analytical capability. They are making, 
therefore, an effort to devise an Afrocentric Perspective on Black 
history, and even on African history. A phrase or concept associ¬ 
ated closely with this effort to develop an Afrocentric Perspective 
on Black history or African history is the “African diaspora.” 1 ob¬ 
ject to this latter phrase on historical grounds. Diaspora, as a word, 
means dispersal. First- and Second-Wave Black historians use this 
word, and usually in its larger construction of African diaspora. 
They argue that an African diaspora was created in the Americas and 
West Indies, or what is called the Western Hemisphere, by the Afri¬ 
can slave trade that dispersed Africans to this part of the world. There 
were black Africans dispersed to the Middle East and Asia by a slave 
trade that preceded the black African slave trade to the Western 
Hemisphere by centuries, but those who employ the African diaspora 
concept usually do not draw these areas and these peoples into 
their understanding of this concept. This ignores as well as sup¬ 
presses the history of black Africans and their descendants. 

Thus, the African diaspora concept does not give a sense o 
vast global presence of black Africans and their descendants. Not 
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But Black historians and other Black intellectuals do not-usei the 

African diaspora concept properly. They primanly use it in y 

restricted ideological sense, for a number of ideological and not his¬ 
torical reasons: to equate black Afncan history, that part associ¬ 
ated with dispersal, to Jewish dispersal history, to argue that all 
black people in the Western Hemisphere are Africans, to try to bol¬ 
ster the concept of Pan-Africanism, to talk about some “universal 
black African culture’ from Africa to the Western Hemisphere, and 
to be able to use the term “African American” to refer to all black 
people in this Hemisphere, as if there were no historical, cultural, 
or identity distinctions among them. All this amounts to a roman¬ 
tic, ahistorical point of view. 

To replace the concept of African diaspora, I have devised the 
concept of African Extensia . It might be considered a needless pro¬ 
liferation of concepts, but a new investigative and exploratory ap- 
proach, as offered in this book, requires some new concept 
construction. A concept like African diaspora, which is so rigidly 
ideological, romantic, and ahistorical; which distorts, neglects, and 
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theii' descendants in the woild, and which seems to be irrevocably 
tied to these ciippling dispositions, is a concept that should be re¬ 
placed. The African Extensia concept is predicated on the paleon¬ 
tological and historical understanding that black people (or it could 
be said, black Africans) weie the original human beings, and that 
they weie the basis foi the evolution of all humanity, as well as the 
progenitors of human history, language, culture, and social organi¬ 
zation and institutions. The concept is an instant recognition and 
acceptance ol the vast millennial reality and global presence of black 
people or black Africans as the first contributors to world history, 
culture, and social life. I have broken the general concept into four 
subdivisions: the Southern African Extensia , the birthplace and 
original homeland of black people and human beings; the Eastern 
African Extensia, referring to the migration of the original black 
Africans into the Middle East and Asia, and their descendants; the 
Northern African Extensia, the movement of original black Afri¬ 
cans into Europe, and their descendants; and the Western African 
Extensia, referring to the movement of original black Africans into 
the Western Hemisphere and their descendants. The general term 
and its subdivisions are predicated on the historical reality that 
there is a distinction between black Africans and those who would 
now be referred to as black people of black African descent, who are 
no longer Africans, historically, culturally, socially, or in terms of 
identity, but who exhibit traces of black Africanness, m terms of 


race and culture in their present lives. 

An argument of this book is that an Afrocentric concept 01 an 
Afrocentric Perspective on Black history or black African history 
are inadequate to deal with these realities. There are no “Afros” in 
this world and have never been; also meaning that the concepts ot 
“Afro-American” or “Afro-Americans" are bogus, because such people 
have never existed in this country or in any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. What originally existed were black Africans and then 
their descendants, including those, like Black people m America, 
who can only claim a black African descent status, not a black Aft 
can or African identity. And while Black Amerj^ns can be referred 

to as creoles, as some Black historians and other Tvho thev 

als do, this identity in no way helps B ack people ^whothe 
are. Creole is a concept and identity that could easily In¬ 
nately be applied to a white ^Spanish. Chinese, or 

be a creole An abuse of the term creole is to associate dexclusne^ 
with mixed-racial parentage, as has been commo . 
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That the argument of this book, and I have dev,sed the con- 

cents 3 of Blackcentric and the Blackcentric Perspective to empha¬ 
size that; to show that Black people in this country are distinct and 
different from all other black people on this planet, and are not o 
be mistaken for any other black people. The Africancentric Per¬ 
spective and explanation applies to them up to the point they be¬ 
gan to emerge as a distinct and different ethnic group of the black 
race, which exhibits a myriad of such groups worldwide. The African- 
centric. Perspective argues, as per its chief theorist and developer, 
Molefi Asante (who uses the term Afrocentric), that “centeredness” 
or “place" is its core concept, meaning “the groundness or observa¬ 
tion and behavior in one’s own historical experiences." 13 This core 
conception of Africancentricity excludes Black people in America— 
not totally, but in an overwhelming way—because they have not 
been centered in an African historical, cultural, and social experi¬ 
ence. Their centeredness has been in Black chattel slavery, Black 
ethnicity, English colonial and American national life, and West- 
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sound.” 14 He sees this as an attempt to “disconnect” Black people in 
America and other black people ground the world from “thousands 
of years of history and tradition.” This disconnection occurred when 
black African people took diffeient historical, cultural, and social 
paths in this world, living away from the African continent; that is, 
separating space and time from place and reinvesting them else¬ 
where, in another place. It is not a matter logically or historically 
about disconnection, therefore, but in what way, and on what le¬ 
gitimate historical, cultural, and philosophical basis, a “reconnec¬ 
tion” can be made, if it can be at all. Black centeredness is away 
from Africa and has been for centuries, making black Africa pe¬ 
ripheral, although yet meaningful to Blacks in America. 

Black people have been evolving within a Blackcentric context 


with respect to their history, identity, culture, and social life and 
for analytical purposes since the seventeenth century, when they 
became slaves in the country. The Blackcentric Perspective is in 
need of extensive development, and will receive it, not only at the 
hands of Black historians, but also from Black social scientists, 


literary critics, novelists, poets, playwrights, theologians, philoso¬ 
phers, and other kinds of Black intellectuals. It will also receive 
help from rank-and-file Black people who, after all, initially, as 
slaves, launched the construction of the Blackcentric Perspective. 

But Black historians have to play a leadership role in further 
augmenting the development of a Blackcentric Perspective, as they 
have further to develop the knowledge, truth, and understanding 
about Black history in America, It seems to me that to accomplish 
both of these efforts more fruitfully it is necessary to go beyond 
First- and Second-Wave Black historiography, which have signifi¬ 
cant restraints on their efforts, to be discussed in the text.1 propose a 
new approach to researching and writing Black history a Third-Wave 
Black historiography that will incorporate aspects of First- and bec- 
ond-Wave historiography. This will be discussed m Chapters / an 
8. The centerpiece of this historiography will be the ciitical sociol 
ogy of Du Bois, which includes his critical macro analytical frame- 
work, which I have called the White over Black h.erarch.caUoctel 
structure and social system. This entne oo' is wn 
stance of Third-Wave Black historiography, which mdude* > 

critical Du Boisian sociology, but also the Blackcentr 
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Chapter 2 



First- and Second-Wave 
Black Historians I 


Black historical writing emerged in America later than White his¬ 
torical writing, but followed the same path of development, origi¬ 
nating as lay or nonprofessional historical writing and then, at a 
later time, advancing to professional historical writing. Lay or pre¬ 
cursor Black historians, as well as the later Black professional his¬ 
torians, were always up against White racist thinking, which 
included the racist thinking of white historians, that declared that 
Black people were “nonhumans’ or “subhumans. and thus a people 
not only without history 7 but lacking the innate capacity to make it. 
The early Black historians sought to rend this racist thinking an 
argument, and in their efforts laid the foundation of detei mination, 
rebellion, and contrary 7 historical writing that Black pio estiona 
historians would inherit and build upon. They 7 had their own stages 
of development, as First- and Second-Wave Black historians, as 
depict them in this and the succeeding chapter, an nm e ae~ 
history a fully professional project, fully serviceable to Blac * 

Lay Black historians emerged in America in the eai y m . 
century, immediately catapulted into existence, m pai 
to white lay historians who were endeavoring to wl * -multa- 
tories that glorified white men and America and t 
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thinking and premises. Th y white lay historians also 

search they did, using the B'bMwhmh whtte lay ^ documentSj 

their owlifactual andinte^retive premises from which they wrote 
Black hmtory such as that the black race was not inferior to the 
white race; that the black race had made contributions to ancten 
historv and Greek and Roman history (which white lay histoi lans 
denied); that it was not the inferiority of the black race that le o 
its enslavement, as white lay historians said, but the power, cru¬ 
elty, and greed of white people that was responsible for it; and that 
Blacks had made numerous important contributions to American 
history, culture, and social life (which white lay historians denied). 

But some of the lay Black historians were revolutionary in an¬ 
other way in their historical writings: They used Black history as a 
basis to critique the way Whites made history in America, and the 
larger American history itself. In his book, The Colored Patriots of 
the American Revolution, William Cooper Nell not only discussed 
how despised Black men, as soldiers, helped the former English 
colonies defeat England—and how white people, ironically, were 
dependent upon such despised and supposedly inferior people for 
their survival and the survival of the new nation-state—but how 
Black soldiers and other Black people upheld the ideals of America 
better than most white people. 2 William Wells Brown made similar 
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observations in his The Negro in the American Rebellion: His Hero¬ 
ism and His Fidelity . 3 

George Washington Williams talked of Black contributions to 
America s wai with England and the war between the United States 
and the Southern Confederacy, and the ironic character of this Black 
participation in these wars, in his two-volume history of Black 
people, History of the Negro Race in America, which saw Black sol¬ 
diers acting more patriotically than white soldiers in both wars.' 1 
But Williams carried the theme of irony beyond American history 
and further back in time. In the first volume of his history of Black 
people he discussed the ironical situation of White/European civili¬ 
zation having its intellectual and cultural roots in ancient black 
civilizations such as Egypt and Meroe (Ethiopia). Dickson Bruce, 
Jr. referred laudably to the irony to be found in Black precursor 
historiography, arguing that it enabled these historians to develop 
a distinctive Black perspective on the American past, ”a perspec¬ 
tive that differed significantly from the point of view with which 
white scholars of the same period approached the nation's history. 
For these early black scholars, the course of American history and 
of key historical events appeared almost overwhelmingly ironic.” J 
Bruce further wrote that white historians did not develop an ironic 
perspective until the early twentieth century, and this change oc¬ 
curred initially among some professional historians. But even then 
it was not until the 1950s that professional white historians in larger 
numbers began to pay serious attention to the ironies in American 
history, which were themselves contradictions and paradoxes in 


that history. 

This greater interest in ironic history was stimulated by a theo¬ 
logian and philosopher Reinhold Niebuhr, rather than by a histo¬ 
rian, 15 Thus, while early Black historians lagged behind early white 
historians in research and narrative skills. Black historians had a 
keener insight into American history than many lay and professional 
white historians, and even many professional white historians of to¬ 
day. Moreover, even when professional white historians deal with iro- 
nies or contradictions and paradoxes in American histor}, it oes not 
usually change their basic views on American history. White histori¬ 
ans noting the irony ol slave laws and slavery promoting t e 1 
erty and rights of white slaveholders (vis-a-vis other W hites an 
against Black slaves and nonslave Blacks), do not c °£ c J ud ® 
slaveholders had a peculiar idea ot liberty and rights that viola 
universal and idealistic views of liberty and rights, and *hich *eie 
devoid of ethics, humaneness, and a sense ot justice 

In short they had a view of liberty and rights that was synony- 

sno ;. ' r , iivnf'Hre of license. Many white historians, 

mous with a view and piactict oi utt 
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Like many white historians past and present (but unlike many 
Black historians, who have never bothered to question the demo¬ 
cratic. premise), Watson did not make a distinction between repie 
sentative government and democratic government. Representative 
government grew in America between the 1820s and 1840s, but 
not democratic government. And a society of strong racism, with 
slavery, racist segregation, hierarchical class stratification, gen¬ 
der domination, and unequal power, status, wealth, and opportu¬ 
nity, was certainly not democratic during these decades. Still less 
could it be argued, as it has been by some white historians, that the 
South between the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
evidenced a “new democracy”—not with the widespread political 
disenfranchisement, and the vast political, economic, and social 
ipression of Blacks and Whites during those years. 

Another important way of looking at this matter is to note that 
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does not usually lead to a focus on the tragic, character of American 
history, and thus does not take such historians to that deep ana¬ 
lytical level of betrayal, subversion, and deformities or congenital 
defects in American history, culture, and social life. To recognize 
and write about ironies or contradictions and paradoxes in Ameri¬ 
can history and not to mention or explore these areas of reality is to 
engage in quasi-critical (i.e., superficial), and even self-deceptive 
historical writing. 

The racist-inundatecl White over Black structure and system plays 
a primary role here. Historically, that structure and system, in¬ 
vested in and reflected in the personalities, thoughts, and social 
behavior of white people, has conditioned them always to think of 
themselves as guiltless, innocent, and nonresponsible, and to think 
of other people, namely Black people, as guilty and culpable people. 
Did not white slaveholders blame the slave existence of Black people 
on their inferior nature and believe themselves to be guiltless, in¬ 
nocent, and nonculpable in maintaining the institution? Was this 
not part of the Pro-Slavery Argument? And did not Abraham Lin¬ 
coln and other white people blame Black people for the war be¬ 
tween the United States and the Southern Confederacy, taking 
white people off the hook? Talking to a group of Black men in the 
White House in August 1862, Lincoln said: 

See our present condition—the country engaging in war!—our white men 
cutting one another’s throats, not knowing how far it will extend: and then 
consider what we know to be time. But for your race among us there could not 
be war, although many men engage in war on either side do not care for you 
one wav or another. Nevertheless, I repeat, without the institution of sla¬ 
very and the colored race as a basis, the war could not have an existence. 

Early or precursor Black historians, especially those writing in the 
late nineteenth century, or even some m the early twentieth centu *>’ 
such as William Crogman and Benjamin Brawley, were strong y 
motivated to write their histories to justify what they describe » 
the emancipation of Blacks from slavery and Black part c pationi m 
the political and social life of America front the Reconstruction years 

°' Butt has to be said that 

tt” rarw^thlbetrayals. 

tragedies of American history. They mainly pcanted to those r h 

ties of America without discussing themdeepyorextens.elym 

., . ... rm,, \m-ihp nver Black structure and system pia\ eu a 

their writing. The W hlte o, ei bi . w Black 
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This discussion of early Black historians, Earl Thorpe advanced 

the criticism that these historians did not write about the tiagic 
dimensions of Black history or about tragedies in Black history and 
social life. Even when they discussed slavery, it was not. at the level 
of the tragic or of tragedies. Precursor Black historians, as Thorpe 
said, were very optimistic in their historical writings, preferring to 
talk about the progressive moral, cultural, and social development 
of Blacks and their continuous, progressive efforts to attain inclu¬ 
sion and freedom in America. 9 Thorpe’s argument was not without 
merit, but it was overdrawn. Early lay white historians, such as 
Jared Sparks, Walter Prescott, or George Bancroft, wrote optimis¬ 
tically about white people in America and focused on the continu¬ 
ous ‘"progressive” development of white people, American history, 
and American society. Such historians were not slowed one iota by 
racism, segregation, slavery, or the suppression and extermination 
of Indians in writing their histories. 

In short, such white historians essentially stayed away from writ¬ 
ing on the tragic dimension of White history in America or the tragic 
dimensions of the larger American history. If early white historians 
would not write about these flaws and failings of White history and 

eariyBWkhistonans write 
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Moreover, there was another motivating factor for precursor Black 
historians. They were fully aware of how white people publicly deni¬ 
grated and ridiculed Black people, which was done daily through¬ 
out the nineteenth century and on into the twentieth century. 

For precursor Black historians to have focused on the tragic or 
negative features of Black history or Black people, or even to have 
said substantial things about them in their historical writings, 
would have fed the White racist thmking about Black people and 
the vile public images of them in America that white people in¬ 
sisted upon projecting for Whites and Blacks to see. In fine, early 
Black historians would have shown themselves and their scholar¬ 
ship to be in the full grip of the White over Black structure and 
system, which in many ways encouraged Blacks to denigrate or 
suppress themselves. Precursor Black historical writing was an 
attack against White domination of America and the White over 
Black structure and system that made the former possible, even if 
that attack in both instances was rather muted. 

Where early Black historians did show themselves still to be in 
the strong grip of the White over Black structure and system was 
the varied and confused way they described Black people in their 
historical writings. In an individual work, Blacks would usually be 
described by three different names: Negroes, Colored people, and 
blacks, spelled with a small b. Sometimes Blacks would be spelled 
with a capital B, and would appear as Blacks, while the names and 
identities of Negroes and Colored might be spelled uncapitalized. 
as negroes and colored. The word black might be employed as an 
adjective or a noun in precursor historical writing. The same mig 
be true of the word Negro even when capitalized, as when early 
Black historians spoke of the Negro race, employing the 'void t e- 
gro synonymously with the word black and meaning the black race^ 
Sometimes the phrase or description “African race” would be used 

by precursor historians when they nieant t e a ? , j a p 
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dte that is, they all had "Negroid;’ features, which, of 
denigrated in a racist manner, to demean and belittle them and to 
reinforce the notion of their singularity withm the black race. People 
of the black race—which white people (as well as Black people), 
called the “Negro race” or the “Colored race,” employing all terms 
interchangeably—who did not have all “Negroid" features or such 
easily identifiable features, and especially if they exhibited a dif¬ 
ferent language and culture, would not be called Negioes 01 black 
people, meaning “Negroid” people, and would be called by an eth¬ 
nic or national name instead. 

In America, determining who was or was not Negro or black could 
sometimes be a complicated matter. There were Black people, people 
who were regarded and designated as Black and black, but who 
were very light, yellowish in color, or even white in color. It could 
not always be determined, on the basis of eyesight, whether such 
people were Negroes or black. But Whites, in strong racist fashion, 
usually took the position that if any “Negroidness” or “blackness” 
could be discerned in light-skinned black people, they were to be 
considered Negroes, Colored people, or black people. Some were 
sometimes referred to as mulattoes or quadroons (although not a 
widely used phrase in North America), when they looked more white 
than anything, having only a “quarter” reality of blackness i 
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The black race in America, therefore, and Black people as an 
ethnic, group (a realty to be discussed more fully in Chapter 4), had 
people among them who were not really black in color, but who 
were considered by white people to be black, Negroes, or Colored, 
although they were sometimes treated better than Black people 
who were darker and obviously Negro, Colored, or Black. Black 
people also accepted designated mulattos or quadroons as black 
and Black people, owing to kinship and blood ties, and because of 
the White imposed reality. 

Precursor Black historians accepted, as did other Blacks, the 
White racist manner of describing and defining black people and 
the black race as Negroes and the “Negroid” race. They also ac¬ 
cepted, like other Blacks in America did, the designation of people 
as black people, Negroes, or Colored people who were not black in 
color and who might be rather, or purely, white in color. When writ¬ 
ing about the history of Blacks in America, precursor historians 
did not put an emphasis on the racial variation or the racial com¬ 
plexity of Black people. They wrote about Black people, for the most 
part, as if they were all of the same racial group, no matter what 


their complexion. 

Precursor Black historians also accepted the existence of what 
was understood by some in America to be Africa, although it was 
not always understood by them that Africa was a continent and not 
a country. These historians, therefore, also accepted what was pub¬ 
licly understood by some in America to be African, namely black 
people with “Negroid” features who came from Africa. Other people 
in Africa who they might think were not Negroes were usually not 
their serious historiographical interest. Drawing what the} un ei- 
stood to be Africans into their historical efforts, precursor Black 
historians focused on those Africans they regarded as having Ne¬ 
groid” features, or who were to them Negroes. .... 

Thus, in this historical scholarship, Negroes and Africans were 
synonymous. But precursor historians did not regard B1 ack people 
in the United States to be Africans, but rather black People oi hlack 
African descent or. as it was also asserted^ efoes of negro 
can descent. When they were writing about Black P e °P le l - 
and not about Africa or Africans, early Black historians ru* wed 

the word African, which was generally l.ue > u& black 
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historvTpelted in the lower case. They passed this confusion on to 
them successors, those whom 1 call First-Wave Black historians. 

The precursors also passed some rather positive things on t° eir 
successors. They generally rejected White racist historical wi lting 
about Black people, and provided different historical knowledge 
and understandings and different images of Black people. This was 
the legacy of revolutionary historical writing that precursors passed 
on to their successors. These early historians left the knowledge 
and understanding that neither Black people nor Black history had 
their origins in America or in slavery, but rather in what they un¬ 
derstood to be Africa. They left the revolutionary viewpoint that 
the black race (the race of “Negroid" physical features, or the Negro 
race, as they often said), was not inferior to the white race and to 
white people, and that it had been a race that had built advanced 
cultures and civilizations and had benefited white people and the cul¬ 
tures and civilizations they constructed. The early historians also 
left a legacy of using Black history as a heuristic means to critique the 
history of white people in America and the larger American history, 
although this critical view was not fully developed and employed. 

The successors to the early Black historians initially appeared 
in the 1890s, actually in the form of one person: William Edward 
urghardt Du Bois W.E.B. Du Bois—who was educated and trained 
as a istoiian at Harvard University and who also studied at the 
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University of Berlin, receiving his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1895. 
This was the same year that the American Historical Review was 
founded, and eleven years after the establishment of the American 
Historical Association, which later established the Review as part 
of its general ettort to institutionalize historical research and writ¬ 
ing and the teaching of history in American colleges and universi¬ 
ties, and to help produce professional historians. In the 1880s and 
1890 s a trend evolved to replace the lay or amateur historians and 
the way they did research and wrote history, with their emphasis 
on narration, their strong romantic orientation, and their sweep¬ 
ing historical syntheses or generalizations. 

The new movement toward professionalization in writing history 
sought to produce as a model a historian who had been college or 
university educated, who had been trained as a historian (with that 
training including a method of historical research that had a scien¬ 
tific orientation that emphasized specialization in historical re¬ 
search and knowledge), who had attained a Ph.D., and who wrote 
monographs on specialized and limited historical subjects. 15 Profess¬ 
ionalization also became the interest of philosophers, economists, 
psychologists, political scientists, and eventually sociologists, all of 
which, like history, equated professionalization with a college or 
university education, specialized training, a Ph.D., and a scientific 
method of research. 

Du Bois was the first Black person to undergo education and 
training as a professional historian. Other Blacks underwent the 
process in the early twentieth century, and also receiving Ph.D. 
degrees. What I call First-Wave Black historians and First-Wave 
Black historiography were launched. In an article in the mid-1980s, 
John Hope Franklin provided a discussion and assessment of the 
kinds of Black historians who had been produced m .America since 
the 1880s, which coincided with the development of professional 
history in the United States, and which differs from mv perspec¬ 
tive on the history and functioning of Black historians m this coun- 
try.” Franklin argued that there had been tour ^“rations ot Black 
historians. The first generation had begun in the ISbOs w*Geoige 
Washington Williams when he published his tw°-v°lum_ h » - 

Blacks in America in 18S2. This generation, as Jrankhn raid, m^ 
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Woodson was the dominant figure of the period. He was not only the lead¬ 
ing historian but also the principal founder of the association, editor ol the 
Journal, and executive director of the Associated Publishers. He gathered 
around him a circle of highly trained younger historians whose research 
he directed and whose writings he published in the Journal of Negro His¬ 
tory and under the imprint of the Associated Publishers. Monographs on 
labor, education, Reconstruction, art, music, and other aspects of Afro- 
American life appeared in a steady succession . 17 


Over several decades, Woodson made interest in Black history a 
movement of sorts among Black people, but he also drew a number 
of white people into it, including professional white historians, to 
have them take an interest in Black history and write articles for 
the Journal of Negro History. In the 1930s and 1940s a number of 
Blacks gained Ph.D.s in history, such as Rayford W. Logan, Luther 
Porter Jackson, Lorenzo Johnston Greene, Lula M. Johnson, Helen 
G. Edmonds, William Sherman Savage, Alrutheus Ambush Tay- 
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lor, Benjamin Quarles, John Hope Franklin, Elsie Lewis, Lawrence 
D. Reddick, Charles Wesley, and Merze Tate. These individuals, 
along with Du Bois and Woodson, as well as other Black histori¬ 
ans, made up what I call the First- Wave Black historians. 

Under Franklins classification of second-generation Black his¬ 
torians, these historians were strong and predominant until about 
the 1950s. The third generation of Black historians then emerged 
fully on the scene, which Franklin said had its origins in the 1930s. 
This generation was initiated by Du Bois with his publication of 
Black Reconstruction, and lasted until the close of the 1960s. 18 Many 
of the historians ot the third generation were historians of the sec¬ 
ond generation. Franklin saw the difference between the second 
and third generation to be their historiographical interests. The 
second generation, as had the first generation, produced a “contribu- 
tionist” historiography, writing about individual Black and Black 
group contributions to American history and life. The third gen¬ 
eration of Black historians focused their historiographical atten¬ 
tion on 

the interaction of blacks and whites, and more to the frequent antago¬ 
nisms than to rare moments of genuine cooperation They tended to see 
Afro-American history in a larger context, insisting that any event that 
affected the status of Afro-Americans was a part of Afro-American history 
even if no Afro-Americans were directly involved." ! - 

Many of what I call First-Wave Black historians and that John 
Hope Franklin called second- and third-generation Black histori¬ 
ans got their Ph.D.s or master’s degrees in history at a time, in the 
1930s and 1940s, when Blacks were making a strong effort to inte¬ 
grate” themselves more fully into American culture social institu¬ 
tions, and social life (what I call the top part ot the White o% ei 
Black structure and system), to reduce its racist orientation, and 
to mitigate its racist oppressiveness to create more and better‘ 
elusion The Black thrust for greater integration and tor moie ti 
don, in America was also stimulated by World War II and the perceived 
changes that would come to the world and America, and to Black people 
and other oppressed people ot dark hue in t e woi , . and 

would give Black people and dark people more po . ng • 
opportunities in the countries in which they hvi«h Black^hntwnans. 

caught up like other Black people in P el '«t^ L “ ween [he 1930s an d 

liberating trends in the world and in * ‘ rn u neoDle had 

1960s, focused their historical writing on he ,™ y aad th^ultur k 

been involved with Whites in American 

social, economic, and political consequences this had put 
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36 / Black History Fran klin, the fourth gen- 

, ! o70s according to John I He regarded these 

Inth °tBlick historians appeal o histor i a ns ever, and per- 

erationo largest group ot J; professional historians. 

!’ 1St °X belt educated and warned to be pr ^ previou5 genera . 

Franklin called these h f ^American historians, as he called 
,ons of Black historians, Ah American history, showing how he 

Black history of A 'v tiiose Black historians, other Black schol- 
had been influenced by tno who had been arguing 

ars, and other kinds of “ ‘ African Americans. 

** XXrib^ourth generation of Black historians and 
^capabilities in the following manner. 


. - . were trained, as were the white historians, in 

The Afro-Americans ... country, in contrast to those of the 

graduate centers in every p , at t h ree or four universities in the 

third generation, who had bee attention . They worked 

East or MidwMt No area of mqm^escaped^^^ ^ ^ twentjeth cen . 

turv!*Thev examined Slavery, the Afro-American family, and antebellum 
free blacks. Their range was wide, and they brought educational, cu ui a , 
and military subjects, among many others, under their scrutiny. 

John Hope Franklin was a little critical of what he called fourth- 
generation Black historians for not showing enough "grace ... charity 
and.,. gratitude” toward previous generations of Black historians. 
But he also felt this criticism was relatively unimportant, because 
the work that these new historians produced was usually of high 
quality. Fra nklin was actually coming to the defense of fourth-gen¬ 
eration Black historians. There had been criticism of some of them for 
not observing the canon of historical research and writing as it had 
been sanctioned by the history profession, or for being too ideological 
or too romantic m their historical writing. Franklin was not only 
aware of these criticisms, but had them for some of the new Black 
historians himself. But it was clearly his view that fourth-genera¬ 
tion Black historians were generally competent historians, equal 
to the generality of professional historians, and that they wrote 
important and enlightening historical works that, in fact, had re¬ 
ceived this kind of public acknowledgment. 

Much ot the piaise that both white and Black historians placed 
fu \ i.° n ^°P e Franklin called second- and third-generation 

rpntfA fk 0nans w ^ s because of the belief that such historians ac- 
evolved in scient ^ c historical research and writing as it 

the new nrnfo! ate " lne ‘ eenth and early twentieth centuries, with 

centerecfon thlT ° n f hl f torlcal research and writing, whicl, 

cnteied on the dream and value of objectivity. Precursor Black 
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historians were not professional historians, but rather amateur 
historians, although some, such as George Washington Williams, 
or William Brawley in the twentieth century, made an effort to be 
as canonical as they could in their writings. 

What I call Fiist-Wave Black historians adhered to the canon of 
professional historical writing with zeal so that white historians 
would not say they had ignored, deprecated, or abandoned the stan¬ 
dard, and with the understanding or, at least, the hope that his¬ 
torical knowledge about Black people gained from the same scientific 
methodology used by white historians would have more credence 
with professional white historians as well as with the White and 
Black publics in America. In drawing his classification of histori¬ 
ans in terms of generations, Franklin, in his conception of first- 
generation Black historians, ignored a number of earlier historians 
and put Du Bois in with the earlier lay historians who wrote his¬ 
tory between the 1880s and 1909, such as William Crogman and 
Archibald Grimke. It seems necessary to divide Black historians 
between the earlier lay historians, who I call precursor Black his¬ 
torians, and who Earl Thorpe referred to as the "Beginning School'* 
in Negro Historians in the United States , and Black professional 


historians. 21 

It is important to note that some of these lay historians went 
beyond 1909, such as William Brawley, but also Alain Locke and J. 
A Rogers. Brawley, a university-educated and trained specialist 
in English literature and an author of books on the subject, took a 
strong interest in historical writing. He was actually, as a lay his^ 
torian (but trying to adhere to canonical historical research and 
writing), the specific precursor of Black intellectual and cultural 
history with his book The Negro in Literature and Art published m 
1910, which was expanded in subject matter and reissued in 19o/ 
as The Negro Genius. 22 Alain Locke, a Ph.D. mi philosophy, was 

also a lay Black historian writing in the area of Black mtellectua 

and cultural history, as reflected in his books, e i B 

Music, published in 1936, and The Negro in Art published m U 40 
J. A Rogers was a lay black historian, a West Indian (a Jam* 

can) living in the United States, who not on > oo Q £ t ^ e 

Black history in the United States but also in t ^ d * historv 
black race and how that race, emanating h’°m Afr , d - 

around the world, or what I call the African 

Extensia, which it could be said ha it* an( j migrated to 
ago when prehistoric creatures mma . n forming the 

the eastern, northern, and western parts of the mnc« ex . 

prehuman populations ot those wor * an c . Q() 90 , 0 00 

isted as nrehuman culture and social life. About , 
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an o migration ensued from 1 ’ ences for human his- 

years ago a mig« h in£IS< with conseque , 24 

' , sa piens or human bem8 , , , ave already alluded. 
mVnnd human beings to which 11 ^ actua]ly a mixture of 

j. A Rogers’s historical work* anthropology , reflected knowl- 
history and physical and eultu even lf h e did not 

edcre of the two great ™£ iatl ° and did not separate the two 
have any conceptualization of ' historical writings. Rogers was 

igrations clearly m his thinki g of what he regarded as 

mcerned to show the pre sen , f black African descent on the 
ack African people this presence and im- 

world. He wrote a numbei o fl ace an d his three-volume 

pact, such as his three wo 11111 latter 0 f which were written on a 
World’s Great Men of of Black precursor 

biographical basis, sum ar reasons: to identify indi- 

wdua black people and their accomplishments and to preserve them 
Sr posterity which was not something that white historians would 
be interested in doing and which would be a glorious legacy for 

black people in America, Africa, and elsewhere .- 0 

j a. Rogers sought as much historical documentation 101 his 
works, as a rule, as he could uncover. He also relied upon photo¬ 
graphs and artwork, paintings, and sculptures to verify his asser¬ 
tions about black people in the world and then histoiicnl, cultuial, 
and social efforts. Sometimes Rogers could do no more than just 
infer the black African or black African descent presence, and would 
just leave the matter there. But talking about a black African pres¬ 
ence in world history, culture, and social life when such a thing 
was ignored or denied, not only by white professional historians 
but even by some Black historians who were walking too closely in 
the shadows of white historians, thinking like them that Africa 
was the “dark,” meaning blighted continent, and that black Afri¬ 
cans were primitive, was revolutionary historical writing. J. A. 
Rogers should be classified, as I classify him, as a primary precur¬ 
sor black historian of what I call, and will discuss more fully in the 
next chapter, Second-Wave Black historiography, and also of what 
I call Third-Wave Black historiography, which will be discussed 
fully in the last chapters of this book. 

W.E.B. Du Bois once said of J. A. Rogers, “No man living has 
revealed so many important facts about the Negro.” 26 Before Rogers, 

cnnlH l S ° be K 0re Car , ter ‘Woodson, it had been Du Bois of whom it 

Black rTrnf be6n 'r— Du B ° 1S later said of Rogers. As the first 

r an in America ' Du B ° is to ° k "»«* ° f 

m co“!d even teTaWo"? T77 hi8t ° rians “ America ’ 

oe said of the entire group of what I call First- 


R ,,ck historians. Du Bois and other First-Wave Ri , i .. 

W“ ve ® re like precursor historians in that they were v. h,sto ’ 


0 

ri- 


„re ue- V- - ;onans ln that they were .ft™ 

r»« n8 f the Western African Extensia. Du Bois as welUws" 

» nS .Wove Black historians, and this was particularly true of r»»" 
r f„dfon and those historians he trained or mflueJd ^ 

W r contributions to American history, culture, and social w 

®' aC 6 e same historians in the 1930s and 1940s and thereafter com 
1 .rated their historical writing, as John Hope Franklin said on 
historical Black and White social interaction and involvement in 

A 'precursor Black historians used “contributionism” to talk about 

k an d White interaction and involvement in America, and 
' C ted to the ironies that this involvement produced in American 
P a jpy First-Wave Black histoiians also dealt with ironies and 

• doxes, although they said much more than precursor Black 
r-torians about how Black involvement with Whites impacted 
A erican history, culture, and social life. Finally, like precursor 
Rk^k historians, First-Wave Black historians usually referred to 
Rlack people as Negroes or Colored people, and usually as people 
f Negro African descent; sometimes, the description ‘blacks" would 
° US g d? spelled with a small b. Black history itself was usually 
described by this first wave of professional historians as Negro his¬ 
tory or Colored history; sometimes, black history, spelled with a 

11 b 

hi the 1960s and 1970s and thereafter, some new and younger 
Black historians joined the ranks of what I call First-Wave B ack 
hltorians such L Nathan Huggins, Nell Irvin Painter. Darlene 
Clark Hine, and Bettye J. Gardner. These historians and other 
like them use the name Afro-American or African ^ e " can “ 
scribe Black people. But such people also describe B p 
Black, Blacks, black, and blacks in their "Titrngs^ g 
tions of First-Wave Black historians who aie_e 1 new 

such as John Hope Franklin have 

younger members ot their rank&, as wel c . mer i cans or Afri- 
historians in referring to Black people a& - ^ ' thev refer 

can Americans, but like these same \oungei^ V _ All these 

to Blacks as being Blacks as well, spelling lt ^ au jg are show- 
historians, ascribing so many identities to Black people, 

mg confusion in their thinking and scho ai& JP- evidence that 

It also shows a refusal to look shaiply at is ^ not des- 
points to the identity of Black people in . nie ^ \f r 0 -Americans. It 
ignate them as Africans, African Amenean>. k A , on d-Wave Black 
should also be said that there are First- an ff u^ es t that the> 
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, . ou „d with the name of Black B ^“k people. This means that 

2TC with Bl-h hishtfy ^^ jnatter.tlrey are strongly in 

r d0 „ n „1 the Snund'ated W^er Black * ^ fay 
the gnp , rk of racism and , something that 

SKtKrrt “ - 

the racist-inundated stiuctur 

courage Black people to'do.■ would st0 p playing around with 

Third-Wave Black historio^ P - Black peop ie and their his- 

the name of Black people mod ab ^ Black structure and ays- 
torv and doing the work of the wn cons i s tent way what 

ten. in any way. It would reinforo schol J arship even when that 
has been a tradition of Black histo istently; that it was a 

tradition was not implemented tota^ca ^ ^ ^ over B l ac k 

weapon tob.*^’ an instrume nt to help Black people 
"ful Indus,on ind full freedom in America. 


Chapter 3 


First- and Second-Wave 
Black Historians II 


It was John Hope Franklin's view that Du Bois’s long life of ninety- 
five years enabled him to “span three generations" of his classifica¬ 
tion of four generations of Black historians in America. He died 
just as the Second-Wave of Black historians were emerging. He 
would have an influence on some of them, and also some of the 
later members of this new wave, particularly with his writings on 
black Africa and the relationship between black Africans and black 
people in the Western African Extensia. There would be Second- 
Wave Black historians over the years who would be impressed and 
impacted by Du Bois’s vast and varied writing output, including 
his vast and varied writing about Black peop e. n wri ing 
Du Bois, John Hope Franklin stated that he did nwhave a* ; ' 
lar interest in history, but also had an mt e 


became one of the few people ever who cou ® ^ could de 

qualified in the broad field of Atro-Amencan s 1 ’ . wltd his 

said that Du Bois pioneered Black Studies in- The Souls 

published doctoral dissertation, The Philadelphia .V-> * 
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- I Black Histoi y a* studies in ethnographic soci- 

• W rh Folk the Atlanta Umvei J The Gift of Black Folk, 

and other wnt ' 

fngs between the 1890s and h ‘ s d “ l nl ” that Du Bois, trained as a 
John Hope Franklin said, n> ^ ^ short i y a( he entered 

professional historian, ^ of his life) as he remained a 

it." Du Bois remained a tnsto ^ analyst and theorist, and 

sociologist, philosop e , ^ Bms did not abandon history; he 

even journalist all ot ms ‘ ■ gl version of a professional histo- 

never fully accepted the j research an d writing, when it was 

rian, or °f p ri^e s s^^al h^oincan'esearc^^ ^ became 

evolving in the lSSOs , j p u Boiss doctoral disserta- 

realities over the subsequent decades^ DUD ^ ^ 

tion, though usua y no c : ca i sociology *Du Bois wrote some 
strictly history, but rather were articles, not books. His 

SmCt l y anUc historiedwritings were writings in historical sociol- 
0 T°jL Brown, published in 1909, and a book that Du Bois re- 
garded as one of his favorites, was historical biographical sociology . 

The history profession ultimately turned against Du Bois; that 
IS white historians, for the most part, ultimately turned against 
him because of his association with American Communists from 
the late 1940s and for joining the American Communist Party in 
1962. There was no mention of Du Bois’s name, or any memorial to 
him in the American Historical Review or any other American pro¬ 
fessional historical journal, when he died in Accra, Ghana, in 1963. 
But the history profession had more or less turned against Du Bois 
as a historian long before the 1940s. There was a negative reaction 
to his John Brown , which was criticized because it did not employ 
much primary documentation, relied too heavily on secondary 
sources, and only a few of them at that, and because it used over- 
long quotations. The Negro, written six years later, was criticized 
for its philosophical viewpoints and its incorporation of so much 
anthropological information. Du Bois's Black Reconstruction was 
criticized strongly by a number of historians for being a Marxist 
work that is, an ideological writing, and of one of the worse kinds— 
for relying too heavily on secondary sources, and for using very 
long quotations. The update of The Negro, published in 1939 as 

Black Folks Then and Now, was criticized for being a Marxist writ¬ 
ing and for being too sociological. 

A point of clarification to be made was that Du Bois was never a 
Marxist, something that even Herbert Aptheker indicated, which 

™ e was critical of Du Bois as a political thinker.' 1 Manning 
- lane interviewed Aptheker extensively tn Writri hie Kirvrrra nV^\7 
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of Du Bois. W E.B. Du Bois: Black Radical Democrat, and thus it 
was strange to see hurt regard Du Bois as a Marxist in his work ' 
And he was still less correct to suggest that Du Bots was an evolv¬ 
ing Marxist Leninist. My own unpublished dissertation, “The So¬ 
cialist Analysis ot W.C.B. Du Bois, made it quite clear that Du 
Bols was neither a Marxist nor a Marxist-Lemmst at any time in 
Ins life-" He was always a Du Boisian socialist, as he was a Du 
Boisian historian and a Du Boisian sociologist, 

Du Bois, in the area of scholarship, whether it was done in the 
academy or not, was always primarily a sociologist.. He used many 
forms of human (also academic) knowledge to help him understand 
things sociologically, and to engage in sociological analysis. He used 
history to help him engage in sociological analysis and, in turn, 
used sociological analysis to understand history. Du Bois was edu¬ 
cated and trained as a scientific historian, but he was also, at the 
same time, developing scientific sociology in America. As said ear¬ 
lier, he was the progenitor of scientific sociology in the country. 

But Du Bois rejected a strong (i.e., strict natural science) orien¬ 
tation for scientific historical writing, and for a scientific sociology. 
In regard to the latter, he was like Max Weber in Germany, his 
contemporary, who was also endeavoring to develop a scientific 
sociology and who, like Du Bois, rejected the positivistic viewpoint, 
gaining ground in Europe and America, that a scientific sociology 
had to follow strictly along the lines of natural science, Du Bois 
and Weber, in independent efforts, concluded that history and the 
social sciences had to focus on more than what was thought to be 
objective reality. They both had to focus on subjective reality as 
well, which also had to be studied scientifically and haci to be part 
of any scientific investigation of historical and social phenomena. 
In 1904 Du Bois wrote that a scientific sociology had to focus on 
subjective and objective factors in human behavior, and how they 

interacted with each other: 

Now whatever one s whims and predilections no one <.an wholly ign 
either of these criticisms: if this is a world oi absolute unc ^ 

laws, then the laws of physics and chemistry are the av, ^ o a a J , 

On the other hand . . . men after experiencing the tacts ot lue have 
universally assumed that in among physical torces sta se * *- => ^ 

which modify, restrain and re-direct the ordinal> aw > < m 
sumption is tremendous in its import. It means that tiom 
of science this is a world of Chance as well as* law. 

Du Bois did not believe that human beh.u 101 ^^ l ,] ia ^ or and 
mined by history, culture, and social life that pa . er Human 
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nn the basis of their lnteilec > and thus the course 

'*“££& and alter pat*™ of beta be ; ngSi as Du Bois saw 

™ l d lnrv culture, and social life. L ectlv ity) that interacted 

° f 'Cvs’l eld onto **^^Jdudn« observable behavior. 
U their “outer life” to help research and 

Du Bois believed that sttt s m ? But he also felt 

understand human behavior i „ hen they replaced focus- 

*a< Statistics could be abused especially ^ ^ ^ Qr actufd 

ing on actual human beha was just understood math- 

social facts, and when ha™ a , tum and the student becomes 
ematically: “It maytake f " as t0 fol . get , or to be entirely unac- 

so immersed in meie fig standing back of the counting.”" 

quainted with, the concie _ . h d t0 be motivated by in- 
Du Bois felt that scieiatific sociology n,^ ha(J ^ be conducted 

S rS — uTisinteresi, detachment, and neutrality 

investigation. but different approaches that were both required. 
These different approaches not only represented aspects of meth- 
odologv: they were values as well. Du Bois believed that values were 
necessary or integral to scientific sociological research and study. He 
rejected the positivistic view that was taking over historical research 
and writing in America in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and that would engulf sociology in the early twentieth 
century, and that said that values should be divorced from scien¬ 
tific inquiry; that this inquiry should be “value-neutral.” 

Du Bois rejected this positivistic view because it would function 
to squeeze imagination and creativity out of historical and scien¬ 
tific sociological research and explanation, and social science re¬ 
search and explanation generally. He also argued that values could 
either aid scientific research or hinder or suppress it, like racist 
values did. A strict positivistic or strict natural science approach to 
sociological or social science study, or even to historical study, would 
not be a scientific approach. It would suppress an effort to be scien¬ 
tific, which for historical and social phenomena had to take in human 
motivation (subjectivity) and not just external behavior (objectiv¬ 
ity). Positivism, or the natural science approach, had to be mixed 
with the interpretive approach. This was the more complex view of 
science that Du Bois held to for sociology and for historical research 
and writing. Du Bois criticized sociologists who attempted to make 
socio ogv a natuial science discipline, which would call for an over¬ 
stress on statistics or mathematics: “Sociology carried it to its logi- 
cai hmits and has become a mere statistical guide to calculate facts 
e ess y 1 e mat ematics. It is perhaps unnecessary to illustrate 
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th e effect of this deadening technique upon real scholars."'" Du Bois 
lls0 criticized historians who took the natural science (the exdi 
sive objectivity) approach to research and writing; 

It . has long been a point of honor with historians trained in modern semi- 
na r methods to allow themse ves no expression of moral indignation. They 
' ek the aloofness and imperturbability of the biologist who dissects bugs 
or the geologist who hammers stone. The difficulty is that history does not 
le al simply with bugs and stones, but with human beings; and if it is written 
e st.ly and truthfully, it is impossible to be entirely and continuously un- 

nv fn nvnifl sometimes enttinc* nlnin mnrl _1 - 1" 


honeo^j - - - . , --wiiwuuuuai) U11 

perturbed, or to avoid sometimes getting plain mad, Of course, if the indigna¬ 
tion precedes a knowledge of facts, 01 supplants honest and endless effort 


to know the truth, history becomes a dangerous pastime. .. If, after study¬ 
ing the history of Africa in the last sixty years, and studying it carefully 
and exhaustively, a writer can put down these facts with cold detachment, 
without bias or moral indignation, he is not a human being. The object of 
many historians seems to be just that: to avoid being human 11 

While Du Bois did not have the conceptualization, he did have 
the discussions to indicate that he regarded the efforts of histori¬ 
ans and social scientists to be natural scientists in their research 
and writing efforts; to be what some present-day critics of such an 
approach say it is: “scientism,” or pseudoscience. He looked upon 
the history profession’s interest in producing “objective history” as 
scientism. Other than having a different conception of science when 
he wrote history, Du Bois also had intellectual attributes that were 
exhibited by lay historians of the nineteenth and twentieth centu¬ 
ries. Black and white, and especially the latter, such as a strain or 
romanticism, a strong interest in narrative, and a wish to synthe¬ 
size history. Black Reconstruction evidenced all of these attributes, 
as well as Du Bois’s conception of science. It also evidenced Du Bois s 
belief that ideas played a role in history, which was exhibited b> his 
extended use of quotations. Du Bois s Black Reconstruction & *-° ie 
fleeted his socialist thinking and his own method o soci s ana - 
sis, which combined four different forms ot analysis racl5 ^’ ^ acl 
class, and gender analysis, all in interaction wit eac c> ei. 

Du Bois, therefore, was unlike most First-Wave Black histoi d 
writing history from the 1890s into the ear > twentie s ^ 

who fully accepted the canon of professional historical re.eaich and 
writing (i.e., the understood and sanctihe approa, . * , %vnt . 

would advance their criticisms against Du w ^th him 

ings, although they would also praise him 01 t vled^e or 

because of the important insights or tlie ll ^^ T the strict canon 
understanding he proffered, even it not c ^ negatively 

of historical writing. Du Bois’s Black Reconstnu • - 
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itirized by professional hlstor . 1 ? write about the Reconstruction 
c t AmPvican historians would Then and Now 

;^T„X!e n ncan hisfo^ Sociology on the West- 

^,11 remams an m^portan 'vo‘ k d docWral dissertation on the 

er „ African E ? tens.n H» P£ trade t o the United State, an- 
suppression of the Afncan «» ins the foremost study on 

other work of historical souo Sprits publication. Du Bois predi- 
this subject more than a cent > documentation, which would 

cated this work on extensive p wl -iting a historical mono¬ 
mer be his app 0 ^ ^ primari , y on secondary 

graph. In his othei won , criticism But it has to be said, 

sources and just simply endrne th 4 f attitude , that Rich¬ 

es a point of interest “"^^‘orlryresearch materials, and 
ard Hofstadter lelied s i g. historical works. He received 

praise from the his- 

t0 Du P Bofs S of°course, was fully aware of the racism and hypocrisy of 
the American historical profession. He was aware of how it l eflectt d 
he society’s racist practice of demanding that Black people observe 
professional or social standards that Whites often felt free to break 
Du Bois was aware of how white historians would insist that Black 
historians observe all the features of the canon of professional his¬ 
torical research and writing, but for decades violated such stan¬ 
dards when writing about Black people in American history 01 Black 
history itself. White historians also showed a concern and even fear 
of the*critique that Black historians would make of the historical 
behavior of Whites in America and American history itself. 

This is some of what precursor Black historians had done. They 
wrote histories of Black people that white, historians could peruse, 
and in their histories they said things about white people and 
America that were different than what white historians said. Lay 
white historians of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
as well as professional white historians when they emerged in 
America, primarily ignored precursor Black historical writing. Most 
professional white historians ignored First-Wave Black historians 
who carried on in the historiographical tradition of their Black pre¬ 
decessors. These historians developed further what could be de¬ 
scribed as Black history and Black historiography, which was not 
given credence by most professional white historians or generally 
bjf the histoiy profession; that is, Black history was not recognized 
to be a legitimate area of historical study within the history profes¬ 
sion and as a recognized mini-area of Amerirnn hicfnrv 
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In short, it was not history that white historians had to mad 
respect, or take m o account, m the same way that white Amert 
cans felt that Black people had no rights or anything about the" 
lives that they had to respect, such as their culture or their contn- 
bu tions to America. White people were part of the White over Black 
structure and system, the people component of it as opposed to the 
cultural and social elements of the structure and system, and they 
revealed then paiticipation in it and the structure and system’s 
influence over them. These remarks could also be extended to white 
historians who generally considered Black history and Black histo¬ 
riography outside legitimate historical research and interests. 

gut. this was not true of all white historians, as some did think 
that Black history and Black historiography were legitimate his¬ 
tory and historical writing in America. Moreover, such historians 
paid attention to the historical development of Blacks in America, 
and also to Black interaction and involvement with Whites in Ameri¬ 
can history—the strong historiographical focus of First-Wave Black 
historiography from the 1930s on—that was a motivation and in¬ 
spiration for such historians. Carter Woodson tried to encourage 
white historians to take an interest in Black history and Black 
people’s interaction with and relationship to white people and 
America in the country's history (including an interest in Black 
contributions to American history 7 and life). Woodson invited white 
historians to be members of and participate m the annual sessions 
of the Association for the Study of the Life and History of the Ne¬ 
gro, to present papers and to engage in discussions, and he also 
encouraged them to write articles for the Journal ofhegro History , 

which he published. . 

While Carter Woodson wanted white historians to write Black his¬ 
tory and to know that history because the more historians disclosing 
the reality, knowledge, and truth the better, he did not for one second 
imagine Blacks abandoning writing Black history or relying upon 
white historians to do it. Black history was too important to ac’ 
people and their development and life in America to ea\e .t in t e 
hands of white historians. And Black historians ha to e piepare 
tell that story', as they saw it and as the evidence an t en 
tion of the evidence would have it, and not be overly worried about 
White reaction to it, even the reaction ot \ y hite ^torian^ 

What was important for Black historians to o.^as ^ 

it, was to present their knowledge and understan nig wag 

tory to Black people and to make sure they go a t ^ em a nd 

more accurate, more enlightening, and moie ie P , . t that 
that would be knowledge and truth about their own history 
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48 / Black History an white ^es an d distortions 

would enable them ^con- 

fnuouslv'to endure m A^'^hettied diligently, before his 

messengers for Black People, ana historians- 

death in 1950, to produce a P leth “ U ence of their knowledge 
Bv the 1950s, however, and as a c ^ peop i e tQ whlte people 

of Black history and there a ion p ira t-Wave Black historians 

and American history, a nu^er neces sary, indeed, centra to 
were thinking that Black tnstm} Hope Fran kl.n made ha 

understanding American11nsto History,” and held that 

observation in 195 . in “The N . article „„ Black histonogra- 

view thereafter, reitera n^ Q uarles expressed a similar view 

phy in the mid-1980s, Benjai g. - w h 0 became more re- 
earlier, in 1974.- Younger Black "“J m thought of 
cent First-Wave namely , as provid- 

Black history as the centi - knowledge and understand- 

ing a standpoint' from which ^eate^knowledg^ 19^^^ ^ ^ 


uicfnrv hprnmes a window onto the nation s history, 
Thus Afro-American ine flnd rewrite that larger history. 

Thi^TAnie not simplv because Blocks should be included for a more accu- 
rate oortrait. but more because their inclusion changes many of the basic 
questions posed, the methods and sources for answering those questions, 

and the conclusions reached. 1-1 


In the 1960s there were young Black historians who were not 
interested in First-Wave Black historiography, historiography that 
focused on Black history but also demonstrated an interest in show¬ 
ing how Blacks interacted with Whites and the laigei Amencan 
history and the impact that Blacks had on both, or the strong intei - 
est, at least philosophically, of viewing and employing Black his¬ 
tory as a critical device to draw out more knowledge and truth about 
American history. These historians were primarily interested in 
focusing on Black history and telling the truth about it, which they 
did not feel that white historians wanted to tell or were capable of 
telling. Some of these historians were Black nationalist historians. 
But even when they were not Black nationalists or even Black 
nationalist-influenced historians, this newer group of young histo¬ 
rians were interested in Black history and not White history or 
American history, or not much of either. They felt they could write 
Black history as it ought to be written and tell that story as it ought 
to be told, without being, in the case of some of these historians, 
particularly concerned about the White response to their writing. 




One of these newer Black historians was Vincent Harding Art,, 
tll lv, Harding started out as a newer and younger member of the 
1st Wave of Black historians In 1971 he published an article 
a yond Chaos, which was a bellicose but brilliantly argued », 
that Black history should be used as an analytical device to 

1 _ tfJ«nnov r i'mit’.Vl.Q nt Amnrirwjv-k ^ . i * , 


“Bey 


sertion tna —— - —- «* an analytical device to 

; ret at, the “deeper truths ol American history. 15 But by 1973 this 

natter seemed less important to Harding than Black history itself 
and ds development, its distinctiveness, and its truth. Sterling 
Stuckey, a confessed Black nationalist historian, had the same 
strong views. Both historians felt that an inadequate or false as¬ 
sessment of Black history was, at bottom, an assault against Black 
people themselves and their humanity. As John Blassingame said 
of the two historians in 1973, both demanded “an end to the distor¬ 
tion deletion, and denial of Black humanity. ’ Blassingame quoted 
some of Stuckey’s remarks: 

Whether writing about Afro-Americans during and since slavery... the his¬ 
torian must challenge the old assumptions about those on the lower depths— 
establishment homilies , . . —by revealing the internal values and life styles 
of the supposedly inarticulate.... As history has been used in the West to 
degrade people of color, black history must seek dignity for mankind . 16 

Blassingame wrote that Black historians like Harding, Stuckey, 
and others, including himself, were interested in seriously reduc¬ 
ing the role of white people in Black history and concentrating on 
Black people as primary historical actors and the primary determi¬ 
nants of Black history. “Such an approach ... has the virtue of 
automatically narrowing the focus of black history. . . . Then, too, 
an overwhelming majority of the lightly researched] and tangen¬ 
tially related works on blacks are eliminated from consideration. 
The number of works in this category alone is enough ot a recom¬ 
mendation for taking this approach." 17 What Blassingame v\ as ex¬ 
pressing his concern about, which was the concern at ot ei 
Black historians like himself had, was the wa> t at P e °P_ , 

and outside the history profession telt that Blac:" 1& 01 > Q f 

to nothing more than “race relations, especia > w e 
white people in Black history was stre&sec 01 anc j 

Black history in the view of Blassingame. btuckej , - g" 

other similar newer and younger histonans, ^ goboteau and 
V. P. Franklin, Leslie Owens, John Roberts, Albert Bab^au, ^ 

Robert Harris, had to become a distinctive it» 0 - w newer an d 
torical field of its own and accepted a* , t a V 1960$ and have 
younger historians, who initially emeigti in Rlick histori- 
increased their numbers since, I call Second-Wave bi. 
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50 ‘ , , presented a challenge to white 

ans These historians not on > Black history and those who do 

historians, both those who 'vn ^ in appreciable ways. 

not. but also to First-Wave wa America an d outside America 
The horrendous politico ^ n ” nro duce Second-Wave Black his- 

into 1960s and Black historians to 

torians, as it helped to addI n Blacks were engaged in 

the ranks of First-Wave ^ also occurring in Af . 

a liberation struggle in Am » stimulated the Black struggle 
nca, the Middle and Asi^hich developed Black 

in America. Black mtehectunla justify> and guide 

Power rhetoric and the and ma sses of Black people 

the Black strugg ®,J, (i e rac e, color, physiology). They all 
publicly praised blac — _ , beautiful,” “Black is beau- 

tog and gig against the racist and oppressive history of America 
Smite over Black social structure and social system that 

produced these historical realities. 

During these years there were Blacks who described Blue vs as 

Afro-Americans, and sometimes African Americans, but these 
names and identities were usually publicly projected by Black in¬ 
tellectuals or other individuals of the Black middle class in America. 
That included Black historians, and especially them. The newer 
and younger Black historians who joined the First-Wave Black his¬ 
torians and those who established the Second Wave of Black histo¬ 
rians were rather widely disposed, in each instance, to use the name 
Afro-American in their writings, and in the 1980s and thereafter, 
although less frequently, to use the name African American. Both 
groups of historians, even more often, used Black, in various spell¬ 
ings, in their writings. 

Second-Wave Black historians, since their inception in the 1960s, 
have come under the strong influence of Africa. African liberation 
movements and newly independent African countries have had an 
impact on them. Pan-Africanism, African Unity, the philosophy of 
Negritude, Kwame Nkrumah’s concept of the “African Personality,” 
and other specific political and intellectual happenings or trends 
have had an impact on them and their historiography. Some of these 
historians have also turned to individual historians as sources of 
inspiration and historiographical guides, such as the lay histori- 
ans J. A. Rogers and John Jackson and the professional historians 
Josef ben-Jochanan, John Henrik Clarke, and Basil Davidson. 
r J"" C “ nt years, Second-Wave Black historians have taken inapt- 

tor vTT? an Ser ?, ma and his Journal of African Civiliza - 
tu>ns. Van Sertima is a black historian and anthronolomst from 



in the VVCBU '"'.V -- Black historians have 

H >n inspired and motivated to seek out the links between Africa 
/nd Black people in America—biological, historical, cultural, and 

\ hers_which has also become an interest of more recent First-Wave 

Black historians. Both of these elements have had their interest in 
Africa and in their search for links stimulated by the National Black 
Studies Council and the Black Studies, Afro-American Studies, 
African American Studies, or Africana Studies, or the departments 
bv these names at America’s colleges and universities. 

"The National Black Studies Council, and various Black or Afro- 
American or African American Studies programs at colleges and 
universities, represent a massive and considerably coordinated ef¬ 
fort to promote historical and other professional scholarship on 
Blacks in America, as well as on Africa, and to establish linkages, 
which has further been broadened to include historical, cultural. 

n( l socia l linkages between Black people and other black people in 
what is usually described as the African diaspora. Generally, then, 
there is a strong effort, with Second-Wave Black historians espe¬ 
cially helping to lead the way with rhetoric and scholarship, to link 
Africa with what is called the African diaspora, but what I prefer 

to call the Western African Extensia. 

Some Second-Wave Black historians have an interest in the gen¬ 
eral African Extensia, which increases in importance to them, .lore- 
over, the interest of such historians is not just scholarship, but a^o 
politics, as is the case with other Black scholars ana otner kin * o 
Black intellectuals; namely, the unity oi Alncans ana P^P ' L 

black African descent, particularly the unu> 01 ac ‘ ' A 

people of black African descent in the Western Hemisphere -. e.u 
Walker remarked in the newsletter of the Center Am«n 
Afro-American Studies at the Univer»it> o exas 

For the 21st century ... we must go beyond -mc-hdefinitions of 
orations, because the politico-economic am V.'" lt behooves .African 
reality will be international rather than una. \ V ;r an>nauonal reality 

Americans in the United States to ackno'v t«. g<- j and con- 

n r | , , ... ».4.«.ctandine our historical v.t. 

01 our history and 
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■ *w. Second-Wave and other Black historians could 
This is rhetoric that becon 

accept with great enthusiasn . ^ scholarship> or even truth, and 
But rhetoric is not the s fuged with either one or falsely 

should not be permitted could resU lt in false political or 

linked with either. buctl Black historians evidence (many 0 f 
other linkages. Second-Wave ^ helping to forge the unity 

them) that they want 1 of black African descent at the 

between Africa and b I ’ wavs But the f act is that Second- 
level of scholarship and n ^ they accept Robert Harris's 

Wave Black histonans, t ^ many do)> accept a rhetoric and 

ratSe for a separate and distinct Black historiography that is 
seriously flawed, and from which they want to pursue scholarly 

and broad political objectives. 

Robert Harris stepped forward in 1982 to provide a rationale for 
what he regarded as a separate and distinctive Afro-Amencan ns- 
toriographv” that had been developing since the 1960s and that by 
the early 19S0s had reached fruition. In an article entitled Com¬ 
ing of Age: The Transformation of Afro-American Historiography, ’ 

-y -y • * J 


Afro-Amencan historiography, with its own conceptualization and meth¬ 
odological concerns, is now poised to illuminate the Afro-American past in 
a manner that will broaden or deepen our knowledge of Black people in this 
country., The wnting of Afro-American History is no longer undertaken prin¬ 
cipally to revise the work of wrong-headed white histonans, to discern divine 
providence, to show black participation in the nation's growth and devel¬ 
opment, to prove the inevitability of black equality, or to demonstrate the 
inexorable progress made by Afro-Americans. It is conducted as a distinct 
area of inquiry, within the discipline of history, with black people as its 
primary focus to reveal their thought and activities over time and place. 1 -' 


it is to be noted that Robert Harris was critical of the historio- 
giaphical thiusts of precursor and First-Wave Black historiography 
and the writing of what he called “wrong-headed” white historians 
wnting on Black history. In another section of his article, Harris 

m01 *f ™ historical, cultural, and geographical (i.e., 
spatial) scope of Black history: “Afro-American history has taken 

S" h t' Df ° f American history, but it should not be 
the Amrnpf by ? at ^ IIls much broader than the activities of 
AfritTdZnr, “""g 0n the African “"Uncut and m the 

Afr 0 -American ^ Htcright e and^action , -w ^ ^| 11 ^ a | a ^J )ro ^I: un ^)) , affected 
dereo examino*;^ 1 <. • cuon * Jhis latter thought will un- 

sarv to focus critical » thla cbapter - At this point it is neces- 
• ‘ 0CUS Cntlcal attention on the rationale of the new 
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Afro-American historiography (i.e Second-Wave Black historiog¬ 
raphy) expeessed in the extended quotat.on of Harris, which, as 
1 ' d earlier, was seriously flawed. 

Harris, for instance, argued that a separate and distinctive Black 
historiography rejected a “revisionist” approach to Black history- 
hat is, as he understood revisionism (which was the same in the 
history profession), revising accepted interpretive historical pre- 
nises—-and wanted Black historians to cease seeking to revise 
“wrong-headed white historians. As said in the previous chapter. 
Black historical wi iting was not and had never been revisionist 
historical writing. Black historians, fiom precursors to First-Wave 
Black historians, were not seeking to revise the racist historical 
writing of white historians, but to reject that writing and to write 
Black history from different premises. 

Black historians have written revolutionary history, both pre¬ 
cursors and First-Wave historians. These historians sought con¬ 
sciously to give white historians, lay and professional, different 
knowledge, truth, and understanding about Black people and their 
history and life in America. Carter Woodson brought white profes¬ 
sional historians in on this revolutionary historical writing, who 
helped to expand it. Thus, what Black historians had to be con¬ 
cerned about, was the revision of revolutionary Black historiogra¬ 
phy by white and Black historians that diluted, distorted, or 
suppressed this revolutionary approach to writing Black history or 
the political objectives of that writing. Racist white histonans—or 
“wrong-headed” white historians—wrote Black history in a way to 
justify and help promote perpetual White ascendancy m Amenca 
and perpetual Black subordination. Black history was written by- 
precursor and First-Wave Black historians to help promote Black 
liberation and full Black freedom in America. Harris, by saying 
that Black historiography would no longer seek to show black par¬ 
ticipation in the nation’s growth and de\elopment. to pro e 
evitability of black equality, or to demonstrate .ne inex 
progress made by Afro-Americans. "a& ^ r ' a - n i. Y 

giving the strong impression, that he wante ac " biect jves 
to give up its traditional and still important po 1 ^ 

Even an interest in the political objective of umty;bjtween Mack 

Africans and black people ot the Airican ia»poia - people, 
permitted to supercede or set aside * f obiecU ves, as 

$ related to 


including Black historians, could have both >et* ot objec 


two different kinds of objective 


that could be vie 


nv ex 


d a: 


each other. These would be the two sepaiatt 


but also interacting 


objectives of Black people that 

accept. 


Third-Wave Black historians wo 


uld 
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■ h in the quoted comments but more clearly in his ar- 
Harns said, in tne qu tive Black historiography would 

tide, that a separate a roac h to Black history. It is hard 

be against a Wribuhon^t app,^ contributions of B] 

to - h0W ^Thtt,»African history, or even to European 
women to Black h 3 • tQ be significantly disclosed. Har- 

history, for that matt^ ^ interac tionist-involvement ap. 

" S Tin Black history by First-Wave Black historians would not 
Ct ng " palate and distinctive “Afro-American his- 
tonography." This would mean, then, that Black women s mterac- 

ion and involvement ivith white men and white women and the.r 
impact on these two groups and the kind of history they have made 
in America, would not be a strong focus of this scholai ship. It would 
gain strong attention from Third-Wave Black Historiography. 

Harris also said that the separate and distinctive Black histori¬ 
ography would reveal the thought and activities oi Black people 
“over time and place.” Black people have had thoughts about 
America and their participation in it “over time and place. 5 Are 
these thoughts no longer to be regarded as Black thoughts or as a 
part of Black history? Is Black thought to be only that thought of 
Black people that pertains directly and only to Black people? If so. 
what is the thought of Frederick Douglass, W.E.B. Du Bois, Anna 
Cooper, Francis Grimke, Ida Wells-Barnett, Alain Locke, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., or Toni Morrison to be called when it does not 
focus on Black people, but on white people or America? Or when 
Black people are drawn into these discussions to amplify or clarify 
matters? And, of course, Black people have engaged in activities with 
Whites, against Whites, inside American institutions, against such 
institutions, guided by American ideals, or against anti-American ide¬ 
als, over time and place,” in American history. Black people are 
continuing to do this more so than ever. Should this kind of history 
not be called Black history, since Black people are making it? 

What Harris s philosophical rationale for Black history and Black 
of ™f ap ^ s °^ r ^ at d° es not want to accept the impact 

Deoufe andThi® TTT h ‘ S l 0ry ° n BlaCk Pe °P‘ e ' and how white 
as BlacV b' t hlS j 0ry have he >ped to shape what can be described 

nev“ occuSn B ' ack his ‘° ri <^aphy. Black history has 

With whSe oeonle ST.'” America ' U has alwaya interacted 
The White over Blaclf 1 *1 ls ory ’ and the larger American history. 

Sy f m in “ a " 

the racist-imbued structure ™' has ® 1 wa S' 8 assured that. What 

throughout American history is tha^Wb"? T 6 always a88ured 

impact and help determine ri.-i. k- ' VBlte history would always 

P determine Black history, and that Black hiatorv 


* r IilJC 


aiack Hls Brians // / >5 - 
lrl always impact and help determine Whim u . 

« 0 '' American history. This kind of interactive. . hlKtory and the 
larb e to occur in America if the White over Black^ WOuld 
tinP wer e eliminated from the country with ,L k structure and 
<L m white and Black people, and each’s impa" mteraCtl0n be ’ 
twe .y and life, being of different kinds. " tbe other's 

'’flack history, therefore, has two dimensions: a Black dim - 
“metAfrican history, and the hiBt,S^«** | W 

SBrians of his orientation often ‘ft 
Afro-American history or sometimes African American history nm 
they recognize the double dimension of Black history m Arnica bm 
on ly want to focus on one dimension of it, or primarily on the one 
dimension, what they call the Afro or African dimension, that they 
even more often or just as often in their writings refer to as either 
the black dimension or the Black dimension, showing that thev 
themselves are not sure who Black people are or how to describe 
them, or how to describe Black history and Black historiography 
The full conception of Black history as Black American history 
points to another double and interactive dimension of Black his¬ 
tory: its separate and integrated manifestations and their interac¬ 
tion. Black history has always moved on these two tracks, and 
interactive tracks at that, with each affecting the functioning, de¬ 
velopment, and reality of the other. This dynamic situation still 
characterizes Black history. It would be illogical to divorce these 
two dimensions of Black history from each other, because they im¬ 
pact each other and always have "over time and place - m America; 
they are two separate but interactive categories where Black 
"thought" and Black "activities' have occurred "over time and p ace 
in America. The separate dimension of Black history (i.e.. Black 
humanity. Black culture and social life. Black psychology, and Black 
spirituality) has always integrated into and interacted with the 
larger American history, which involved Black people w.tn wh. e 
people and American culture, social institutions, society, and v.hi 
lization, helping to shape all of these realities. In turn, ah the*e 
tealities have helped to shape Black historical, cultural. :>ocia . P-J 
etiological, and spiritual realities. All ot this kind oi doubh uutrav 
tion, involvement, and impacting, derived trom the >epar.nt a 
Integrated dimensions of Black history, have been ok curi 

within 

tinio am 
integrut 
Arrierit 
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mgs, to talk about the 
America 


“double-consciousness” of Black people in 

neru;a. f'to great complexity' is not to be per- 

Black history, because ot S written on the basis of either-or 

ceived, understood, resear h< cannot accep t two different re- 

cognition, a form of<»«“. one reaUty as necessarily alien or 
alities at the same ti > , t j ias t0 be excluded or eructed 

contradictory and as' s ° m ^[f ng) or social context. Either-or cog. 
from an intellectual ( 1 . linking would separate the vari- 

riition that *»-«•»<dimension for 

research and analytaawto* ghre. rise to hierarch,: 

cal thmkmg, would not separate one dimension of Black history 
from others and would not exclude one dimension from contexts, 
but would subordinate one dimension to the other, diminishing the 
reality that was subordinated. These two forms of cognition are 
generally invested in American history, culture, and social life, 
which means that both are invested strongly in white people as 
their methods of cognition and thinking. Black people are aware of 
these forms of cognition and thinking and have assimilated and 
internalized them to some extent. But Black people have not had a 
history in America where they could be dominant or have the power 
to exclude people, which would pack these forms of cognition and 
thinking into their minds and personalities. 

Historically, Black people have sought to have their humanity 
and life recognized as realities in America, and this life and hu¬ 
manity recognized as equal to White humanity and life in the coun¬ 
try. Thinking of things as being different but equal, as having 
individual integrity but also equal integrity, as being an indepen¬ 
dent reality but also an equal reality, inculcated what could be called 
a diunital form of cognition in Black people as their main form of 
cognition and equi-thinking, as their main form of thinking. The 
concept of diunital is taken, with modification, from a group of black/ 
Black scholars who presented and discussed it in Beyond Black 
and White. To define diunital cognition further, it perceives real¬ 
ity as comprised of independent existences, each with its own in¬ 
trinsic character or authenticity (even if not morally acceptable), 

311 "/ S 13Ve lnc ^ vl< ^ ua l realities interact with each other hori* 

(as JPPJsed to hierarchically)—that is, on the basis of equal- 

thp trpaoto C i° l a "’ as eac ^ * s cons tituted) that would result in 

the Chan <^ augmentation, or dissolu- 

1960 S thisisH, le8 ' not k> ve n the name diunital until the 

“over time and place”inAmerica 8 '*^ C ° en ' tion that has occurrc(l 
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]ylary White Ovmgton, for instance, one of the founders of the 
N AACP and a white person who knew Black people, as a people, 
, a ther well, wrote in 1911, “Few, if any Negroes hold logically to 
one jdeal wholly to the exclusion of the other. They cannot be logi¬ 
cal and live.” 22 Mary White Ovington was not able to understand 
t hat the Black method of thinking expressed its logical form. The 
diunital cognition and logic of Black people was recognized more 
clearly by Lerone Bennett, Jr, when he said of it in the mid-1960s, 
without using the name diunital, "The creators of this great tradi¬ 
tion respected the cutting edge of life; they understood that good 
and evil, creative and destructive, wise and foolish, up and down, 
were inseparable polarities of existence.’ Bennett also pointed out 
how' white people, functioning from either-or cognition, could not 
clearly or fully understand Blacks or their culture and social life: 
“What is lacking in most white interpretations of Negro reality is a 
full-bodied evocation of the entire spectrum. By seizing on one ele¬ 
ment to the exclusion of the other white interpreters and other . . . 
white imitators of the Negro deform themselves and the total en¬ 
semble of the Negro tradition which stands or falls as a bloc.’- 
Black psychologist Joseph White, Jr, said of Black cognition a few 
vears later, “We should also recognize that black people have a great 
tolerance for ambiguity and uncertainty, for living with seemingly 
contradictory alternatives. As practitioners, then, we must elimi¬ 
nate the tendency to think in either-or terms with respect to the 
Black experience.” 2 - 1 But it was W.E.B. Du Bois who showed the 
clearest perception of Black cognition, although he had no concep¬ 
tual name for it. His perception was reflected in his conception or 
the “double consciousness” of Black people, and in the following 
remarks made in The Souls of Bloch Folk . 

The history of the American Negro is the history ot this 

ing to attain self-conscious manhood, to merge s ou t - b 

and truer self. In this merging he wishes neither d the olde: 

lost. He would not Africanize America for America has ^ 1 fl d of 

the world and Africa. He would not bleach his Negro sou. r 1 * 

wlme Americanism, tor he know* that.■ g n t0 be both a Negro 

world. He simply wishes to make it jx *- ‘ bv his fellows, with- 

nnd an American, without being cursed a 1 - b r. ce 2s 

out having the doors of Opportunity clo>ei roug 1 

Harris (and this would also bo true 
whde not wanting Black h».o*£homage of 
ship to white people and Amu . , ue0 pl e .wasevidenc- 

America, which was also the heritage t V 0 f cognition and 

imr that ho did not know about the Black nutnou 
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8 c . fl1irP for one of the usual White 

thinking, mid that he had a the e ither-or method. Black 

methods of cognition and thii^ 8 te ex i s tence to the exclu- 

history would be cone:e.vedj ^ integrated dimension which 
sion, or the essential «d ^ people , America, and Europe 

would associate it cios y and Black people. 

and their impact on B ack t metho d of White cogni- 

Harris also adhered to tl • following remarks in his ar- 
tion and thinking when he ma d eparate dimension 

tide, reflecting his strong Second- Wave Black his- 

of Black history (althou^ - d t hat dimension and the di- 

torians especially have■ ^ X-American history): 

mension of a separate and distmcuve m 

Events on the African — 

SSabohtionoTskvery in the Caribbean touched Afro-Amen. 
Tns more substantially than Jacksonian Democracy. While Andrew Jack. 
3 n broadened political participation for white Americans, the. 


fhn T4 oiti 


As said earlier, the Jacksonian Era in American history was not a 
democratic era. At best, Jackson helped to broaden the political 
participation of white men in American elective politics. 

But Harris’s confident remarks have to be seen from another criti¬ 
cal angle, which his methods of cognition, as well as his strong sepa¬ 
rate Black history orientation, calls forth. Blacks were suppressed 
politically during the Jacksonian Era, and also economically and 
socially. But this very suppression at the hands of white people, 
this kind of intense interaction and involvement with white people, 
had an ironic positive impact on Blacks. They were spurred into 
political organization and action during the Jacksonian Era. The 
first Black newspaper, Freedom’s Journal , appeared at this time, 
in 1827. David Walker wrote his incendiary David Walker’s Appeal 
two years later. In the early 1830s Blacks formed antislavery soci¬ 
eties or joined white ones to integrate them. They also established 
the Black Convention Movement. 

Northern Black churches became more vocal as agencies of pro¬ 
test against racism, slavery, and the Colonization movement’s ef¬ 
fort to deport Blacks from America. Other newly formed Black 
organizations and forums made the same protests. It was during 
the Jacksonian Era that precursor Black historians first appeared, 
such as Robert Benjamin Lewis and James W. C. Pennington, who 
sought, through their writings, to counter the public racist views of 
Black people. The Jacksonian Era was the time when a Black Bub - 
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lf> an d a Black Public Voice appeared in America, and these would 
m ain institutionalized parts of Black and American existence. 
These were all Black and Black American historical occurrences of 
, Jacksonian Era, reflecting the impact of Whites and the 
Jacksonian Era on Black people and their historical “thought” and 
-activities” that Harris’s narrow conception of “Afro-American his- 
, biography” could not glimpse or even have an interest in discern- 
. it also would not have an interest in Black history being 
employed as a critical device to analyze the history of white people 
or larger American history, and even, specifically, the Jacksonian 
Era itself, which would come out looking very different from how 
present White historical scholarship sees it in its most revisionist 

writings. t 

Nathan Huggins, in “Integrating Afro-American History into 
American History,” provided a trenchant criticism of Harris’s and 
other Second-Wave Black historians' views of Black history: 


The danger, however, is that we see this work as the end and purpose of 
Afro-American history—creating a narrow specialty over which we estab¬ 
lish a proprietary interest, squeezing our concerns to the point of histori¬ 
cal insignificance. It is a danger because the American academic professions 
encourage such mindless territoriality, and because many are fearful to 
venture beyond their carefully cultivated certitudes. 27 


Another criticism of Second-Wave Black historiography is that 
much of it is too ideological and thus suppressive and distortive 01 
Black history in many ways. This particular criticism has come 
from various historians, Black and White, especially the miter, w ho 
sometimes take their criticism to the point where they deny that 
history itself has been written because ot its ideological inunda¬ 
tion. Ideology can desecrate historical investigation, interpretanon, 
and writing, and this can especially be seen in some o ^ 

Wave Black historiography. But criticism ol the strong_ ^■ 

orientation of some of the Second-Wave Black histonographj and 

its ravages by some white historians is rat >_ hi«torvand 
suppression and distortion °f White history wen^^ - nc i u ded. 

its impact on that history is ignored o c ‘_ * d has been 

This is White racism at work— racism as an ideology> ^ ^un¬ 
employed in White historical writing since t u n^ historical 

and continues to be exhibited today in muc 1 P rot ^ n ver he so 
writing, albeit more subtly. White historians should newr 

ready to cast the first stone. t successful 

Where Second-Wave Black historians ™ Vt _ , nPOD le. and this 
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First-Wave Black historians, has been 

along with some of the F slavery in America. A number 

to help disclose the histoi> o a |arge role her e, perhaps even 

of white historians have alsop y wrote about slavery but 

a larger role. P«“» , ves or the life of Black people as slaves, 

did not focus on Blacks as First .Wave Black historians up to 

This was also essential > t Interpre tation of Negro History,” 

the 1970s. In 193 /, m Reddick felt that a great deal had 

First-Wave Black h.stonan L D. Reddle ^ ^ th() tQpic 

already been said ab - , t h a t it was “a further waste of 

had essentially been ex au » plantation records, the papers of 

“~ 2 "pe Hicianmpressions of travelers” But he 
felTthat there were twi areas where knowledge and light could still 
be Yin-own on Black slavery in America: on the attempts of Black 
,lales “to break the system . . . through suicide, Bight, individual 
resistance and group insurrection,” and the purely revolutionary 
historiographical effort, although this was not Reddick s phrasing 
to see Black slavery “through the eyes of the bondsman himself 
Herbert Aptheker ultimately took up Reddick s suggestion on the 
first point with his study, American Negro Slave Revolts, but the 
other project gained no historiography.' In 194/, ten years aftei 
Reddick. Richard Hofstadter argued that a full understanding ol 
plantation slavery required seeing it from the standpoint ol Black 
slaves. Kenneth Stamp made a partial effort to do this with The 
Peculiar Institution. 30 Stanley Elkins ignored the topic altogether 
in Slavery 31 It was in John Blassingame's The Slave Community 
in 1972, George P. Rawick’s From Sundown to Sunup in 1972, and 
Eugene Genovese's Roll, Jordan Roll in 1974 that the Black side ot 
American slavery started coming to light. 32 Other historical stud¬ 
ies in the 1970s cast greater light and revealed greater knowledge 
of the subject: Leslie Owen's This Species of Property, Albert 
Raboteau’s Slave Religion, Thomas Webber’s study of the informal 
social education of Black slaves on slave plantations, Deep Like the 
Rivers, Herbert Gutman’s Black Family in Slavery and Freedom , 
Nathan Huggins’s Black Odyssey, and Lawrence Levine’s Black 
Culture and Black Consciousness 33 There were collections of Black 
slave testimony published in the 1970s, such as George P. Rawick’s 
The American Slave: A Composite Autobiography, and Norman 
hetmans Life Under the “Peculiar Institution.'* 4 
So the historiographical basis for a deep and comprehensive study 

^Q r . f un< ^ ers ^ an< ^ n l= Black slave life in America w r as laid in the 
19 /Os and would be augmented in the next decade. First- and Second- 
ave ac historians played roles in expanding this study and 


derstanding. But this same scholarship of the 1970s and 1980s 
hv Bla c k and white historians received serious criticism. Laurence 
ci 10 re was one who made this ciiticism; namely, that the scholar- 
hiP on Black slavery in America in the 1970s and 1980s had es- 
entially ignored the tragic dimension of Black slavery and Black 


> life: 


slave 

p r a H their attention to Southern slave society, most historians have not 
•rented a tragic representation of the slave experience; they have sought 
(o engender in their readers a catharsis of the tragic emotions—pity and 
i ea r Struggle, defeat, isolation are not in the foreground of these histori¬ 
ans’ writing. 3 " 

Shore argued in his writing that Black historians, and white his¬ 
torians sympathetic to them, always talked about Black slave cul¬ 
ture and social life in positive ways, refusing to see much or anything 
negative about them or refusing to recognize and accept the social 
and psychological afflictions of Black slave life that slavery pro¬ 
duced and that the Black slave culture and social life could not* 
prevent, the tragic character of Black slave life that Black slave 
culture and social life could not offset. The answer to Shore is the 
same one directed to Earl Thorpe’s comments m Chapter 2, where he 
was critical of precursor Black historians because they did not write 
about the tragic dimension of Black history in America: Why should 
Black historians write on the tragedy of Black slave life—or Black 
history—when white historians do not write on this subject with re¬ 
spect to White history and White life in America. W llham Dunning 

and his school of Reconstruction historiography, in a perverse man- 
ner, thought it was “tragic” for America that "barbarian treedmen 

participated in the reconstructed governments ot t e sou ^ ^ 

Laurence Shore noted that C. Vann Woo war a 
tion of the tragic situation of some individuals in t ■ ' 

lied about by fate, crushed by outside torce* o' er w. ic. q 

control, or victimized by conspiracies ot t Moreover hi* 

Vann Woodward’s tragic individuals were all whlte _ \ do ’ x in 
sense of the tragic had nothing to do with 

southern historv, an irony and paradox pro uce ,- ^ ^R ore 

even the racism of the victimized Whites m 

did not say. These Whites, victimize the i? common enemy 

could have joined torces with black. u Whites owine 

to promote their common ‘"^'Yh^wYnv ««n interest's 
to their racism, did not see when, tlu * ; keeping Black 

with Blacks. Tragically, all they could think ot was keeping 
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f u- m which reduced their clout against 
people suppressed beneath t , r . c i ass Whites in a posi- 

upper-class Whites and tragic situation of pro . 

tion to keep victimizing them, this 

found character. , have had since the lay histori- 

A problem that white his tonansi na cannot , ^ not _ am) 

ana of the nineteenth of ; acism on white people 

certainly have not dealt with “ f tacism _ t he physical! 

the effect of racism on tolW» effects throughout 

intellectual, white historian I. A. Newby, in 

that showed what Whites had -done 
Coes” and what Blacks had "accomplished in America, nev¬ 
ertheless said the following: “Insofar as race is concerned, the white 
man's problem is not ego weakness and psychological emascula- 
tion but an overriding superiority complex/'” Newby believed like 
other white historians, that white people, being racists for centu- 
in America, have not been affected by their racism in the ways 


nes m 
I have indicated. 

The truth is that Black people have not faced strong White egos 
in their historical relations with white people. They have, in tact, 
faced weak and corrupted egos with intellectual, psychological, 
moral, and spiritual deformities—even a suppression of imagina¬ 
tion—that would not allow Whites to imagine that Blacks were other 
than what their racism said they were, or that they were capable of 
doing things other than what Whites believed they were capable of 
doing. The power of white people, as well as their large capacity for 
self-deception, another serious consequence of perpetuating rac¬ 
ism, have prevented them from seeing the nature of their various 
serious racist-produced afflictions, which have long been seen by 
Black people and related to by them. 

This has been a tragedy of White history in America. It has been 
a tragic reality in American history that white historians have not 
been capable or willing—and it has always been more of the former, 
which retarded will and interest—to explain to white Americans 
what their racism has done to them and to this country'. Lerone 
Bennett, Jr. said in the 1960s that the real “social problem” in 
America was the “White Problem,” which white people were not 
able to see. 38 I would add that the “White Problem” itself has al¬ 
ways been a manifestation of the White over Black social structure 
and social system problem. 

Q i t Ca ™° 1 f u Sked that Black historian s focus on the tragic char- 
acter of Black history as long as white historians will not focus on 

cka f acter of White history and American history. Pre¬ 
cursor Black historians focused on these latter matters to some 
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.vtent. First-Wave Black historians did so a little more. Second- 
W-,ve Black historians demonstrated no interest in the tragic di¬ 
mension of Black history or White h.story, making this historical 
noroach seriously inadequate. It actually is going to take Black 
f istonans to open up the serious historiographical analysis and 
volanation of the tragic character of White history in America 
id of the larger American history. Third-Wave Black historiogra¬ 
phy using Black history as a critical device, would seriously ex- 
fute this effort. Because of this determination, Third-Wave Black 
historiography would also deal with the tragic character of Black 
history. The Black philosopher Samuel Du Bois Cook once asserted 
why it was necessary to analyze and discuss the tragic side of Black 

history: 

Without a profound sense of tragedy, it is impossible to comprehend, in 
their fullness and power, the antinomies, the disappointments, the sad 
1 hopeless strivings, the frightening frustrations, ambiguities and con¬ 
tradictions, the gnawing predicaments; in a word, the grim and grinding 
realities of Negro history. Dissociated from a framework of tragedy, there 
arc m the stream of Negro history, countless series and concatenations of 
intelligible events. With a profound sense of tragedy, a deep and intense 
feeling of the agony of boundless longing without fulfillment, these events 
are not buried in the already teeming cemetery of meaninglessness. Of the 
validity of our approach the test is whether it helps to illume the Negro = 
mlerimage in the ebb and flow of American history, whether it opens our 
eves to a realm of meaning and possibility otherwise hidden and obscure. 
About this, there is little room for doubt; indeed we are seeking to inter¬ 
pret an embarrassing wealth of obvious histoncal phenomena 

Second-Wave Black historiography as it is presently ra ^onalized 
and constituted-seeking essentially divorcement from wW people. 

White history, and the larger American istory an _ 

on Black history, helping to make it and B ac ’ 1 «■ • ^ | - 

is a manifestation of the tragic side of Black hustoo •"* Blackride. 

A Black historiography is by all means a necessary 1 ^ 

America. But how that historiography is eve ope - - gj ^ 

it to make it what it is-.s the great question. The h.story o. bu ^ 

people has alway. mvolwd more^han ^P. peop , e h 

people interacting historically with Bla l America, which 

also interacted with white people an *- ^ . j with each other; 

has affected the way Black people America; 

how Black history, culture, and ^ Blac k historiography 

and how they continue to evolve, in t ^ e tragic dimen- 

recognizes this historical complexity, j ox situation, 

sums within it. and will write about thn V 



























Chapter 4 


Orthography, History, 
and Black Ethnicity 


/nting about Black identity and Black history, and being accu¬ 
se about both, requires distinguishing between race and ethnicity, 
'his was not done by precursor Black historians, or by early rirst- 
Vave Black historians, and has certainly not been done widely, 
learly, or consistently by later First-Wave or becond-W ave Black 

listorians. In the introductory chapter I said that race way biology 

nd that an ethnic group was a subdivision of a race wi ^ 
liological features, but which also exhibited cultural an •- * 

haracteristics. I intend to expand on this matter in t^s Aapter. 
is the clarity of these realities are essentia toi wr.t.np. 

ilack historiography. , di 0 _u iHpr>- 

Equally troublesome and inhibiting in dea mg " problems 
ity and Black history are the orthographic or ^ are 

•hat make it difficult to know who Black * whjch 

hstinguishod from other black P»P'«h un< J er lhe banner of 
alack people’s history is being written i • a j s0 

Black history. Black historians for the most pa • ^ are ut- 

tnie of other kinds of Black intellectuals tor the ^ ^ Black 

'crly careless when it conies to ^ rK ] } ^ l ^-L nce that would be 


A V 
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11 describe Black people any way they 
helpful in favor of being a^et or ahlst0 rical pretext or 


requirement. , Blacks but also Africans or Af- 

Thus, Blacks are cal led on* ^ deleterious enough , chaotic 

rican Americans. An . .i mu ddle. Thus, the Black iden- 

spelling is thrown in ° Black b i ac k, Blacks, and blacks, mak- 
hty is rendered m wrtmg Qr noun> raC e or ethnicity. The 

ing no dls Jjnction e &i ^ of the African description of Blacks, 
chaotic oithogi p African Americans, Afro-Americans, 

Afrianiericans, Afraamericans, Africo-Americans or Afrikan Amen- 
"nsTust compound an already bad situation Since Black people 
are not Africans, these varied African descriptions are not only er¬ 
roneous but wholly detrimental to establishing and maintaining 
Black identity, and also to the writing of Black history. But the 
various spellings and usages of Black are also encumbering and 
detrimental On the other hand, this orthographical malaise is not 
something that Black historians or other Black intellectuals in¬ 
vented. It is something they inherited from American history and 
culture, which had embedded in them the imprecise manner in 
rxrVuoV, fUo white settlers of North America used the English lan¬ 


guage. It took some time for formal grammatical rules to be devel¬ 
oped and accepted widely, leaving lots of room for the English and 
other settlers to spell words phonetically or in ways that would 
indicate importance or emphasis or whatever was expedient. Blacks 
had to learn English in America, spoken and written, and the Whites 
who became them sources of transmission imparted to them what 
was good and bad about the way they used the language. Before 
getting into the discussion of orthography and ethnicity in this chap¬ 
ter, I think it apropos to provide some background on the early 
employment of the English language in North America that car¬ 
ried into the national period and affected the mix of inhabitants. 

The English brought their language along with other attributes 
oi their culture and civilization to North America. English became 
the general language of the colonies and then became the general 
or national language of the United States, which it still remains. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when black people 
from \vhat was understood at the time by some people in Europe 
and North America to be Africa came to the English colonies and 
atei to the United States, they learned this language, although 
not \er> well, as a rule. Some of the black people from what some 
called Africa learned some English before they came to North 
America or to the West Indies where the English had colonies. They 
learned it in Africa to some extent, or in the process of being en- 
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laved and transferred to North America and the West Indies. This 
s a kind of “pidgin English. 

^ The English language expressed a strong dichotomization be¬ 
tween many thoughts, words, and social realities, and many social 
aesthetic symbols. There was a very strong and very rigid di- 
hotomy between the words white and black and the realities to 


hich they referred, and the symbolization of the two words. And 
ich words, realities, and symbols were couched in terms of not 
? ^ different, but differences that were described as superior and 
'nferior, with the word white, things designated white, and the white 
U rnlbo l being denominated superior and the word black, things 
designated black, and the black symbol denominated inferior. 

1 L [ n his book, White Over Black, Winthrop Jordan remarked about 
the English before they came to North America: “In England per- 
l ' ns more than in southern Europe, the concept of blackness was 
loaded with intense meaning. Long before they found that some 
n were black, Englishmen found in the idea of blackness a way 
of expressing some of their most ingrained values. No other color 
. -cent white conveyed so much emotional impact/’ Jordan indicated 
that in the Oxford English Dictionary of the fifteenth century the 

word black meant, 


“Deeply stained with dirt, soiled, dirty, foul. . . . Having dark or deadly 
purposes, malignant; pertaining to or involving death, deadly; baneful, 

disastrous, sinister_Foul, iniquitous, atrocious, horrible, wicked- 

Indicating disgrace, censure, liability to punish, etc. Black was an emo¬ 
tionally partisan color, the handmaid and symbol of baseness and evil, a 

sign of danger and repulsion. 1 


ordan also said that white and black were sharply ^otom^d 
n the Oxford English Dictionary, as they were ut thought^ch. 

md writing in fifteenth-century England. e beautv 

mrity and filthiness, virginity and sin. vuThese mean- 
md ugliness, beneticence and evil. Gc d . -tinned on in the 

ngs of white and black in English a ” f would be trans- 

nxteenth and seventeenth centime* l '. ^ the We st Indies, 

erred to English colonies m North Ar t 1 .-ninnies, the En- 
Centuries prior to the establishment ot t - zed bv strong 

s'hsh language and English cu [ tu . 1 f e ^Atomization. This was re¬ 
am! rigid white and black symbolic i ic / iTUai r e where the 

fleeted as a linguistic pattern in the , meanings and were 

words white and black themselves had opp \ j ves ba d no color 
associated with thoughts and words that in ' : ftted w ith white 
association (e.g.. the word innocence would be associate 
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and the word guilty 


L h hlack) and this dichotomization of words 
wlth 1 the English language as part of the 


Ul fori onHlesslv in the & 

„ould be repeated encne.by within that language. And, of 

white-black linguistic pa symbolic words, and white 

course, the words white an. black « ^ white _ black i inguistic 

and black symbolism weie j seventeenth-century English. 

pattern of fifteenth- sixteenths and seve in the En . 

The white-black cognitive patterns re- 

tti mSta'n^age ani facilitated',ts implementation in speech 

“nnTof the cognitive patterns was the either-or pattern another 
w °the dominations,bordination pattern, and the third was the 
dud stic cognitive pattern that produced a parallel kind of think- 
tag in which white and black, for instance, or words or phrases 
with those symbolisms and symbolic meanings, would stand oppo¬ 
site each other as dichotomies that were permanent and no to cross 
or interact to alter each's reality or meaning. White and black w ould 
always stand opposite or parallel to each other, with each always 
remaining something different from the other. But it wat- piima- 
nly the either-or and domination-subordination cognitive patterns 
that were most operative in the English language, as they weie in 
English culture and social life, because they were more dynamic in 
their functioning (i.e., their interactive or action capabilities). Ei¬ 
ther—or cognition functioning in the English language and the 
white-black linguistic pattern of that language created a dynamism 
that allowed the word white to exclude the word black, or white- 
meaning words or white-meaning phrases to exclude black-meaning 
words or black-meaning phrases. White symbolism generally' ex¬ 
cluded black symbolism. 

The domination-subordination cognitive pattern created the dy¬ 
namic that allowed the word white, white-meaning words and white- 
meaning phrases, and white linguistic symbolism generally to 
dominate the word black, black-meaning words and black-meaning 
phrases, and black linguistic symbolism. The domination—subordi¬ 
nation or hierarchical cognitive pattern and the either—or exclu¬ 
sionary cognitive pattern that permitted white to dominate black 
or white to exclude black in the English language also functioned 
in English culture generally, where these cognitive patterns pro¬ 
moted white and whiteness and black and blackness in domination- 
su ordination or exclusionary ways. God, for instance, was white 
in the English language and culture, and the Devil was black. God 
in both mediums dominated the Devil or excluded Satan. Good in 

e English language dominated or excluded evil, and did the same 
in tne general English culture. By the seventeenth century espe- 
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-jolly, white people and black people were dichotomized and sym- 
bolized in the English language and in the white-black linguistic 
pattern of that language, and were also dichotomized in English 

In all areas language, linguistic pattern, and English culture_ 

re recognized as being not just different from black 


was 


white people wei-° - * *•««< j«o«. umerem irom r 

e0 ple but also as supei lor to them, although at this time it 
P )t necessarily racial superiority, though this was not wholly miss¬ 
ing from the thought. Whites were recognized in all three areas to 
have the power and right both to dominate black people and to 
exclude them. Before the English came to North America and the 
West Indies to establish colonies in the seventeenth century, they 
not only had strong philosophical and linguistic perceptions of white 
d black as colors, or white and black as symbols, or white and 
black as word, phrase, or metaphorical meanings; they also had 
cognitive systems that made this kind of thinking possible. 

Thus, it was not just simply that white people were culturally 
■md psychologically predisposed toward white and whiteness and 
against black and blackness, as Winthrop Jordan said in White Over 
Black, that facilitated their motivation to enslave black people; they 
had the cognitive patterns that also made it possible for them to do 
so, and on a continuous basis, as these cognitive patterns (with the 
dualistic cognitive pattern included) endured on a continuous ba¬ 
sis. They were embedded deeply in the English language and the 
English culture and social life that were planted particularly m 
England’s North American colonies in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The culture and social life implanted these cognitive patterns in 
the minds and personalities ot the English, associated close > vvlt 
the words white and black and white and black symbolism, \\\i 
the color-oriented cognitive patterns reinforcing t e co f 

cognitions and symbolisms ot English culture ani social e l 
colonies, all in an endless pattern ot interaction c tween 
and personalities of white people and the cu tuie 
that they continuously produced and that continue u. . “The 

them. In The Arrogance of Race, 

treatment of blacks . . . engendered a cultural ana p , j 

racism that . . . took on a lite ot its own am CUk V , nors It is 
irrational basis for white supremacist attniu cs an e m i n d« and 
not clear from these remarks that Fredenekson " white s u- 

personalities of white people as an irrationa,, personalities 
premacy/ebonicism; that is. saw White nn V, num ber of other 
UiinuBelves afllu-tc-l with rncis. ^tionaU.y and pr0 . 

intollprt tin I ncvi'hnlmMtwL IVIOI l* V J 
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u • h: of their racist beliefs and racist behavioral 
duced by the impact ot then 

patterns. , i. 0 ff er clarification on this matter. 

The essays of his book did n discussion of the tragic in White 
There was also no sense in in the history and life 

history and White life m * historian who he credited with 

of southern Whites. He lefen and other grassroots 

having insight for noting how * ^ ra dsm" were “infused 

white supremacist actually^afalse perception, 

with moral values. This . ed ; and imm oral belief system, 
Racism is an matioi c , p • exhibits these characteris- 

whether embraced by> fewer ^proj “Noughts, ideas, and 
tics because it is anti-human being. pio ,b . 8ubhuman » Rac- 

images of human beings being order , but only an 

ism does not and cannot promote a an(J speak of as 

SS Inldtoto,’ racist beliefs injected into nonracist be- 
liefs such as liberal, democratic, or Christian beliefs, w ic 1 1 

Wan did and which other popular racist movements in the 
South did, eructs idealism and morality from such beliefs and turns 
them into racist beliefs covered from view by liberal democratic, 
and Christian labels. How racism de-ethnicalizes and abnormalizes 
nonracist beliefs wall be discussed later in this chapter. 

The English language, planted in English North Amenca and 
continuing on as the general language of the new United States, 
showed another important peculiarity: its special oithogiaphic 011 - 
entation and problems; namely, the problems of spelling white and 
black the same way for adjectival and nominative use, spelling 
whites and blacks uncapitalized when employing the words nomina- 
tively or spelling them capitalized when employing them nomina- 
tively, or spelling them capitalized when used in an adjectival 
manner. 

This kind of orthographic (spelling) practice in the English lan¬ 
guage of spelling white and black in arbitrary ways that did not 
respect the integrity of nominative or adjectival realities was not 
initially a racist thing, since the English even described their own 
racial reality in arbitrary nominative and adjectival ways. This loose 
and illogical orthographic practice was actually and simply endemic 
to the English language in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries. These were centuries when the English were still developing 
their language. Much of the spelling in the English language of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was done phonetically, on 
the basis of how words sounded to those who expressed them in 
writing or on the basis of the emphasis that one wanted to attach to 
words, phrases, or ideas. 
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There was also a general pattern in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries in English North American colonies and the new 
United States of spelling words with capital letters that logically, 
civen the thought patterns and perceptions of realities being ex¬ 
pressed by the words, should not have been spelled with capital 
letters. That might also be done because someone wanted to ex- 

gs a certain feeling or emotion or a certain sentiment. The same 
word might be spelled differently in a written effort, and might 
even be capitalized and written in the lower case in the same writ¬ 
ing One example from the seventeenth century was the following: 
“The Word Written and Preacht is the ordinary Medium of Conver¬ 
sion and Sanctification. Now in order to obtaining these Benefits of 
the Word, it is requisite, that Persons be diligent in Reading and 
Hearing."'' An individual in Massachusetts wrote in the 1640s, 1. they 
are all born in Ignorance Rom. 3:7 without the knowledge and fear 
of god they must have it by doctrine and institution 21y this igno¬ 
rance layeth them open to satan to lead them w'hither he will... if 
you have any Compassion for them take Pains that they may know 
god.” 5 Two colonists, Henry Carpenter and Robert Helmes, wrote 
at the end of the seventeenth century, 

On the 3rd instant in the Evening, Capt. Cope in the George and Betty 
arrived in this Road with 415 Negroes, most women, amongst which [were] 
about 40 children under the ages of 8 years to our best Judgment, which 
we told him was contrary to his Charter Party, who answered tha, they 
could not buy so many men and women without [also taking] that num er 
of Children, but we believe something else in it which we hop. i- Li 

time to discover." 

In the eighteenth century these practices in writing English con- 
tinned. An officer in the First Pennsylvania Regiment described 
some Black boys waiting on tables in Virginia: "lam surpnzed . du» 
does not hurt the feelings of this fair Sex to see these young bo> t: of 
about Fourteen and Fifteen years Old to Attend them. Th 
nakedness Expos'd and 1 can Assure you It vvould burpnze a_per 

son to see these d_d black boys how we t e > ® Cn,ith~Caro* 

the early eighteenth century an Anglican clergyman of South Caro 

lina wrote that Yamasees and Greek Indians no wan g 

were against the war all along; But out-MilanSansSlaves 

Traders) that 

niirniimm 


ig s \ l ' % \ t r. 
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, t i» onn a superintendent of Indian affairs in New 
Sir William Johnbon. - “thought it best to advertise 

England in the 1760s, wlo e t ^ T believe it wi n be difficult 

them (in newspapers) - j ignorant of their 

to find the Friends n f v tXre our e. Johnson felt, was to describe 
own Names. The only safe ^ feat(jres> Complexion, etc 

Thai’ bv’tlie Publication of Such descriptions their Relations, par¬ 
ents or friends may hereafter know and Claim them. 

^ English language of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 

ries was. of course, the same language that Black slaves learned, 
„ mnlv at the speaking and verbal level and in a rather deficient 
manner, beyond the deficiencies of most Win es, and which gener- 
allv launched the development of a Black dialect or speech pattern 
of English Those Blacks who learned how to write, as some slaves 
did and perhaps as more nonslaves did in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, learned to write English just like white people m 
these centuries did, with the same kind of orthographic peculiarities. 
The Black scientist of the eighteenth century, Benjamin Benneker. 
wrote the following to an acquaintance, explaining a miscalcula- 

4-i/^TA 1 hon m ono r 


I Receiv'd your Letter at the hand of Bell but found nothing Strange to me 
In the Letter Concerning the Number of Eclipses tho according to authors 
the Edge of the penumber only touches the Suns Limb in that Eclips that 
I left out of the Number—which happens April 14th day at 37 minutes 
past 7 O’Clock in the morning and is the first we shall have, but Since you 
wrote to me I Drew in the Equations of the Node which will Cause a Small 
Solar Defet. 10 


A Black slave woman wrote in 1795, “I have been so unhappy at 
Mrs. Woodbridge that I was obliged to leeve thare by the consent of 
Mrs. Woodbridge who gave up my Indentures and has often said 
that had she known that I was so sickly and expencieve she would 
not have brought me to this Country. 711 


In the nineteenth century the English language developed un- 
er more ligid spelling rules and other rules of grammar, owing to 
the further development of educat.on m the country and efforts to 
develop the formal or structural aspects of the English language. 

T e s ° m ® n ° ns ^ ave Blacks, mainly in the North but also in 

imnm° U a X?* r accass ^is improved formal education and 
exnrp^n Eng ,u Sh ’ as refle cted in their writings. But Black written 

TZT A 1 ? 31 " m tH u nineteenth century continued to show 

elish Thkwac se ' ren eenth- and eighteenth-century written En¬ 
glish. This was particularly true among slaves or former slaves who 
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learned to wi ite in some ludimentary manner and wrote words as 
they sounded, which accounted for their varied spelling, This was 
,,150 attributable to their lack of formal education. 

One Black slave wiote, Your servant James troubles you with 
this scrap the object of which is to inform you that your Servant 
Jim together with his fellow Servants are ail well ... the grand & 
principal object is to get Master to be so kind as to inquire about 
,ny Sister Francis.” 12 A former slave wrote, "Master I wish you would 
gend me a present of Some money if you please for Just at this time 
i an i in particular knead of Some. My Mistresses twoo Brothers is 
dead. Both died the Saim Month.” 11 In 1858 a Black slave, Henry, 
wrote to his master and mistress about a wheat crop: "I did not 
intend to the faning ol it. I left it to Dick lake, of the small Bingham 
when 100 Bushels an of the white wheat 80 Bushels of Magnolia. . .. 
1 do not wish to keep any more wheat at magnolia than required,... 
18 hats an 18 blankets for men at magnolia. 13 hats and 13 Blan¬ 
kets for the womens. 9 hats an 9 Blankets for Boys and girles.” 1 ’ In 
1850. an escaped slave wrote to his former master: 


My Dear Mr John Walker 

Dear Sir you hav afforded to me murch Plurcher (pleasure) in ancing my 
letter and dear sir your Letter I recive it on the 28 and was glad to hear 
that you and all is will and I wish yout [sic] to tell All that wantes to know 
how I made my ascape that 1 made it in the knight when the Moon was 

gon away and thar was no eyes-lam know gitting along and pies to say 

to my Farther and to my fartherinlaw that I feel happy in my ascape unull 
I thinkes about my Wife and 1 hope that you bouth w-ill talk to her and tell 
Her to he not dischomfierd for I thinks that I shall see you again. 3 


The letter by this escaped slave. Thomas Rightso, shows spelling 
problems that* of course, stemmed from a lack of formal education. 
But it also showed the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pat¬ 
terns of spelling words as one wished to. on the basis of ov> t e\ 
sounded and also on the basis ot what one vanted to >. nip!.^. i. e 
the feelings, moods, or sensitivities that one wanted to express. 
This was improvisational writing, which the Eng is angua-.e o 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries peinntte . 
It was found in Black and White writing, and even to some extern 
in the writing of educated Whites and Blacks who were writing the 
more improved formal English ot the mnetetnt t itnturv. 

W.E.B. Du Bois wrote this kind of English, of course, and even 
the kind of formal English as it was turthei impio\e in t u mi 
teenth and into the twentieth century, hut ho ne\ei ga\e I 
tirolv imnmviHHtinnnl writing, or even some ot the se\enttti , 
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, m-tboerauhic practices. In The Souls 

through ninetcenfh-ce ^ «p atience> Humility, Manners, and 

0 f Black « Knowledge and culture.’"" In “The 

Taste . all these spungy Domned » published in 1938, Du Bois 

Revelation of S 8 even i ng stars were singing, and he listened 

m'the rhvthm of their words: Hear Ye! Tins is the Freedom of Art 
t u u ' Rpqutv of Life ” or “Here roots the rise of the Joy of 

Living 1S ■ hence rise Love, Friendship ... and interpreted Truth.’"’ 
In 1958 Du Bo.s remarked, ’This is the great dilemma wh.ch faces 
4frica todav faces one and all: Give up individual rights for the 
needs of Mother Africa ... Mother of Men.’"» Two years later, Du 
Bois wrote, “Perhaps this is insane, but to me it is Reason, Right 

This kind of improvised writing was to be found less at the end o( 
Du Bois’s writing years than at the beginning. But it has to be said 
that the English language, even in its present formal form, still 
permits a certain amount of improvised writing. Words and phrases 
are still capitalized, fillers continue to be permitted such as paren¬ 
thetical remarks, and emphasis of words or ideas and improvised 
expression of attitudes, moods, or sentiments still go on, as reflected 
in italicized words or the use of ellipses to manipulate sentences or 
paragraphs. Even this book employs seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and 
nineteenth-century writing practices. 

All three groups of Black historians—precursors, First-Wave 
Black historians, and Second-Wave Black historians—evidence 
some usage of seventeenth- through nineteenth-century ortho¬ 
graphic and other improvisational writing practices in their his¬ 
tory writings. Very noticeable is the improvisational orthographic 
practice of spelling the names of Black people in so many different 
ways. Precursor historians most often used the name Negro and 
Colored in their writings, but spelled these words Negro, Negroes, 
negro, negroes, Colored, and colored, and when using the word 
Black, it was spelled Black, black, blacks, and Blacks. First-Wave 
Black historians also used the names Negro and Colored, and in¬ 
variably spelled them capitalized. But this was not so with the name 
Black, which was spelled the way precursor historians spelled it. 
Second-Wave Black historians also show the same flexibility in 
spelling the name Black, and also flexibility in spelling the name 
African as meant for Black people, with such names as African 

®J lca ^ s ’ ro-Americans, Afriamericans, Afra-americana, and 
Airikan Americans. 

h Jn hl pi m ^ ° f orthographic and linguistic use of English in no way 

kind! nf 3Ck P f 6 ° P 6 kn r° W W J° they are by name ln America. These 
kinds of practices confuse Black people. This is something that the 


\Vhitc over Black structure and system always encouraged Blacks 
to do: to confuse themselves, deceive themselves, and demean them- 
qe lves as part of the structuie and systems efforts to maintain 
Blacks in a controlled, subordinate position in American history 
anC l American society. Thus, this was White racism; that is, white 
supremacy/ebonicism functioning through the structure and sys¬ 
tem to encourage Blacks to carry out. a psychological assault against 
themselves, to enervate themselves. To the extent that Blacks com¬ 
plied, they helped to construct and maintain the White over Black 
structure and system, helped to maintain the dominant racist ide¬ 
ology in America and white supremacy/ebonicism, and helped, con¬ 
tradictorily and tragically, to reproduce their subordinate position 
in American history and society. 

There are those who reject the notion of a dominant ideology in a 
society that pervades its culture and social life and plays a large 
deterministic role in them. This kind of criticism has primarily been 
directed toward Marxists, who, following Marx, talked of a domi¬ 
nant “bourgeois” ideology in history and society. Those making the 
criticism have often been Marxist or Marxist-influenced academics 
who were seeking to salvage as much of Marx’s insights about ide¬ 
ology as they could. Such people held on to the idea that ideology, 
as Marx had said, was important in history and society, but that 
there was usually more than one ideology functioning in a histori¬ 
cal process or in a society. 

Kenneth Thompson, one of these Marxist-influenced critics of the 
dominant ideology' thesis, said, in Beliefs and Ideology, that in a 
given society there were multiple ideologies at any given moment 
competing lor the allegiance ol people, making it ditticult tu impos¬ 
sible for a single, dominant ideology to function.-' Further proof of 
this for Thompson was the fact that a country or society was not 
monolithic in culture, but usually showed a plethora o. cultural 
groups with different ideological approaches. coilecti\ely protect¬ 
ing multiple ideologies in a country or society for people <.0 at-cept. 
Views similar to these were expressed by Nicholas Abeiciombe, 
Stephen Hill, and Bryan Turner in The Dominant Ideology , includ¬ 
ing the denial of a dominant ideology that helped to form and main¬ 
tain a dominant culture. 21 

What is interesting about both books mentioned was that nei¬ 
ther one of them said anything about raemni, white supiemacy 
ebonicism, or any other form ot racism. There was no ui a out 
race or ethnicity or gender in them. In each wilting t it locus ^8-- 
on social class, but the discussions were not really a soviu 
classes; they were about men of social classes. Thus, theie w a> nc i 
a class analysis of ideology as both books contended, but rather a 
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i • tw was not. understood to be so typical of Marx* 
gender analysis tha ^ A m aleist/sexist racist analysis 

ist. or Marxist-infl , 0 f a u social classes in all the societies 

would have show create d and maintained, by maleist/sex- 

analyzed m ‘ e « ^ B S„n«ted culture and society, thus 

ato meaning the domination, control, and exploration of women 

” this f0rm - hn^ertam ly 

been not only a dominant ideology, but the dominant ideology of 
American history and social life, which is explained generally by 
the racist-embedded White over Black social structure and social 
system the general social structure and social system of America 
that has reproduced America’s racist-interpenetrated history, cul¬ 
ture and society. There are phrases in American history like “white 
man’s society,” “white man’s rights,” “white man’s government,” 
“white man’s values” or “white man’s country” that indicate how 
dominant White racist ideology (i.e., white supremacy/ebonicism) 
has been in American history and social life. America, of course, 
has had other important ideologies in its history that have played 
prominent, deterministic roles in it, such as its liberal, capitalistic, 
and Christian ideologies. This represents a multiplicity of ideolo¬ 
gies, but multiple ideologies in American history and society have 
functioned within and on behalf of the White over Black structure 
and system that has reproduced them, meaning that the combined 
white supremacist/ebonicistie ideology' has interpenetrated these 
other ideologies, turning them into racist ideologies. This has led 
to racist practices with nonracist labels when Whites related to 
Blacks, thus resulting in nonracist ideologies helping to produce 
and maintain white supremacy/ebonicism and the White over Black 
social structure and social system. 

Du Bois understood the interpenetrating power and reality of 
White racism in American culture and social institutions. He con¬ 
veyed an image of racism being injected into American culture (i.e., 
1 ea s, values, beliefs, and social institutions) to interpenetrate it 
and make it function in a racist fashion and a racist entity. In 1910, 
in an essay entitled “The Souls of White Folk,” Du Bois wrote, 

* S ° Ur mora ^ an( ^ re hgious plight. We profess a religion of 

of personal rie-hf ! ncement ’ a sp * ritua * f ai th, of respect for truth, despising 
fellows but nl GS ’ a . revere f lce f° r humility, and not simply justice to our 
MghThatweouZ ° f ° Ur g00d for Choirs. It is a high aim. ho 

as we strive bravely°towIrd It^ Condemned for not caching it, so long 

have injected into our creed a eoBnef’rf hf Pe 0 pl f t ° n . the | contra 7’ wc 

gospel of human hatred and prejudice, o 
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despising of our less fortunate fellows . . , whic 
Christian ideal . . . there is absolutely no logica 

i . I I . I /*% * h I r r / \ I I r I i i r «f r \ * v* 4 II. . i. 1 1 1 


which flatly contradicts the 
Christian uieai . , . buei-e ia ausuiuieiy no logical method by which the 
treatment of black folk by white folk in this land can be squared with any 
reasonable statement or practice of the Christian ideal. 22 

Du Bois was saving that White racism (white supremacy/ 
ebonicism) was injected into Christian beliefs, Christian ideals, and 
Christian ethics or morality, eructing them of their humanistic, 
moral, and spiritual content, and investing them with racist ha¬ 
tred, irrationality, pathology, and immorality, turning such beliefs, 
ideals, and morality into their opposites. Racism, as Du Bois saw it, 
was injected into all of America s cultural beliefs, values, and ideals— 
its multiple major ideologies, not only Christianity, hut also its lib¬ 
eral, capitalistic, and democratic ideologies—eructing them of their 
lofty ingredients and investing them with perverted racist afflictions, 
making them function as racist ideologies with nonracist names, 

1 wish to conceptualize, as Du Bois did not do, the racist eructing 
and investment activities he talked about. The eructing activity I 
wish to call de-ethicalizing and the investment activity I wish to 
coll abnormalizing . Injected into cultural features, including ide¬ 
ologies, social institutions, and social relations, White racism (i.e., 
white supremacy/ebonicism) de-ethicalized and abnormalized these 
societal manifestations, subverting and perverting them and mak¬ 
ing them function in compulsively irrational, pathological, immoral, 
and inhumane ways toward Black people. But other things were 
also part of White racist injection, de-ethicalization. and abnormai- 
lzation; namely, the either-or, domination-subordination, and du- 
alistic cognitive patterns, and White racist written linguistics and 
White racist speech. The latter require explanation. 

This chapter began by talking about the way the words white 
and black played a large role in the English language, not only in 
terms of their meaning and symbolism, but also in terms oi the 
words and phrases that were associated with white ano. black and 
their meanings and symbolism. Eventually the English and otnei 
white people in the English colonies began devising white suprema¬ 
cist and ebonicist racist beliets. which white people in America toi 
centuries continued to do. The construction ot the combine ite 
racist beliefs were facilitated, as well as implemented socia >. par 
ticularly by the either-or and domination—subordination cognitive 
patterns reflected in the English language and English and Ameri¬ 
can cultures, and thus structured into the minds, personalities, and 

social behavior of Whites. 

White people since the seventeenth century have written m rac¬ 
ist terms about themselves and Black people, employing the racist 
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„ .. , lonuiiacfi’ that is, racist fantasies, words, 

linguistics of the English . g ® xpress i 0 ns, feelings, sentiments, 

phrases, definitions, me g v ^ seventeenth Cen . 

images, and symbolism. P g h t0 ward Black people; that 

tury have also s P ol j en d racist fantasies, words, definitions, 

is, they have verba ly - P sen timents, and so on when inter- 

meanings, express with each other and talking about 

B'acks. Of the >" the interaction between 

speech) has b> 1 America and in the maintaining of racism and 
Whites and Blacks m Ame'icaandr >‘ racist speech that has 

^n^icTand that explicitly promoted and rationalized White 
racTst interartion with Blacks', and implicit racist speech, as when 
■acu ode words were expressed verbally, such as various liberal 
wo ds (liberty, rights, and progress), or various democratic words 
(equality, equal rights, and equal opportunities), or various Chris- 
tian words (human dignity, brotherhood, and equality before God). 

Injected with White racism and de-ethicalized and abnoi malized, 
these words and other similar ones, expressed explicitly oi implic¬ 
itly in racist speech, did not mean what they appeared to mean, 
because injected with and impacted by racism, they were no longer 
general words with general value or meaning. They were racist 
words, meant for white people and not Black people, 01 wei e not 
meant for Black people the same way they were meant for white 
people. Blacks knew that when white people said liberty, rights, 
equality, or equality before God, they knew they were making no 
reference to them with these words, or were, owing to the racist 
inundation of the words, making references to Blacks in peculiar 
ways, such as Black dignity, Black rights, and Black progress. These 
were not the same as the general meanings of dignity, rights, and 
progress, and still less the same, owing to the white supremacist 
inundation of the words were White dignity, W r hite rights, and White 
progress. Wherever Blacks interacted with Whites in America in 
cultural and social situations, white people related to them ver¬ 
bally, overwhelmingly, with explicit and implicit racist speech. 
When they wrote about Black people, they employed racist written 
linguistics, which were also explicit and implicit. This was true when 
white people spelled the names of Black people in written expres¬ 
sion. Historically, white people have referred to Black people, in 
written expressions, primarily as Negroes, Coloreds or Colored 

people, or blacks, and sometimes niggers, although that was largely 
a verbal designation. 

Whites (like Blacks), for centuries spelled the names of Black 
people, Negroes, Colored people, or blacks capitalized or uncapital- 
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ized in their writings. This particular practice was not in itself rac- 
is t., but would become racist when white people spelled Black iden- 
tities in lower-case letters, because this was their way of showing 
contempt or disrespect lor them, in the early twentieth century, 
Booker T. Washington, W.E.B. Du Bois, Ida Wells-Barnett, Mary 
Church Terrell, Kelly Miller, and others carried on a verbal battle 
with white editors because they would not capitalize Negro or Col¬ 
ored in their newspapers or magazines, thinking that Blacks did 
not have the humanity, stature, or dignity to warrant their identi¬ 
ties being capitalized. Even to this day, many white editors insist 
on spelling Black with a small b even when it is a nominative refer¬ 
ence, which is done even more by white writers. There is some rac¬ 
ism involved in this activity, when consciously or unconsciously 
white people do not regard Blacks to be equal to Whites in human¬ 
ity or human capability, and this is reflected in deprecated spell¬ 
ing. Another reason lower-case spelling occurs when nominative 
references are made is because it is an emulative activity. White 
writers copy other white writers in spelling Blacks or Black with 
lower-case letters when they mean nominative entities. WTiite writ¬ 
ers copy Black writers who do this, while Black writers copy Black 
and white writers who do this. White and Black historians play 
this copying game, and the playing by both parties denigrates Black 
people, for racist or nonracist motivations and reasons. 

The orthographic problems associated with spelling the name 
and identity of Black people can be brought to a sudden end. When 
the reference is to racial attributes (adjectival reierenc^?), then tn<_ 
word black should be employed. When the reference is a nomina¬ 
tive one, referring to Blacks as an ethnic group, an ethnic commu¬ 
nity, or as a member of one of these groupings, then the word Black 
should be capitalized and written as Blacks (Black tor the indi¬ 
vidual member). If the interest is to refer to the racial characteris¬ 
tics of the Black ethnic group or the Black ethnic community, then 
the spelling should be with a small b. and spelled black ethnic group 
and black ethnic community, with an individual memoer ot eitner 
of these designations being spelled with a small b as a mack mem¬ 
ber or a black person as a member of either ot these bkuk gro p- 
ings. It has to be said that there is more than one black ethnic 
group and black ethnic community in America, which requme^ the^ 
different lower-case spellings of black. This matter will be di>cu>*ea 

fU I wllow to finish my general line of though, by £«ng • that the 
kind of spelling of the word black should also be done to'the .pell- 

ing of the word white as tt relates to the name a :. , 

people. This has also been a historical orthographic problem that 
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, the or thographic difficulties involved 

has always directly ahecte ^ reference is to the racial traits 

in spelling the word black. 1 ^ ghould be spelled with a small 

of white people, then the w a large ethnic group or 

w. men the reference is to wtate P£P h white people are and 

a large ethnic commum y - a an ethnic group of the white 

have been for centuries 0 f either of these groupings, then 

race), or as an mdm ua bg Whites and White. If the interest 

the appropriate spelling ^ white ethnic grou or 

is to denote the racial characte item* should fee ^ q 

the White ethnic et j in j c group and white ethnic commu- 

mtv'lvith'anlndi^dua^membei^of eitlier of these groupings being 

spelled with a small w, as a white member, or a white person as a 
member of either of these designations. The large number ot white 
“hnic groups and white ethnic communities requires these van- 

ous lower-case spellings of white. , . , 

Lother major reason for the difficulty of properly naming and 

identifying Black people in America, and for the continuing ortho¬ 
graphic problems involved in doing this, is that it is not w idely and 
as a matter of course understood that Black people are an ethnic 
group in America, an ethnic group of the black race, along with 
other black ethnic groups in the country that are much smaller in 
size. Not knowing that there is a large White ethnic group and large 
White ethnic community in America is directly related to the lack 
of understanding that a rather large Black ethnic group, involving 
millions of people, exists in the United States. 

ttti i - 1 _ l_A , r-, 4- ^r\ o In rnrn r-\ l i _ 


ber of white ethnic groups; that is, ethnic groups of the white race 
in the country, such as Poles, Germans, Greeks, Jews, Irish, Anglo- 
Saxons, Italians, Hungarians, Ukrainians, and others. It is also 
widely accepted that all of these white ethnic groups are spelled 
with capital letters, and it would be unthinkable that they would 
be spelled in the lower case. This is the important status that the 
white race and white ethnic groups have in America, an important 
status confirmed and reproduced by the White over Black struc¬ 
ture and system of the country. That structure and system has never 
conferred similar status upon or reproduced similar status for the 
black race and the Black ethnic group in America or for the other 
black ethnic groups of the country. Indeed, the White over Black 


structure and social system has always been determined to try to 
make white and Black people think of Black people as being a race, 
and being of certain racial features; as being identified by racial 
traits and not by ethnicity or nationality—or even community. Most. 
Black people in America think of Black people as a race. This is 
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e 0 f nil three major groupings of Black historians in this coun¬ 
try’ precursor historians and First- and Second-Wave Black histo- 
•ians. This will not be true of Third-Wave Black historians who 
1 ;ii look upon Black people having a racial, ethnic, community, 

. nd national identity; that is, an American identity. Black people, 
for the most port, during the length of their history in America, 

. ve re jected the idea of being a “race,” that “race” of “nonhumans” 

- “subhumans” that white people said they were and tried to make 
them by implementing racist beliefs and oppressive and cruel rac¬ 
ist power and practices. 

Over the centuries there were Blacks (there is no way to know 
how many), who were totally victimized by White oppression and 
•ruelty and who believed themselves to be individual members of 
the “race” of “inferior” “entities” that white people said Black people 
were. But most Black people, at no time in American history, not 
even when Black people were slaves, succumbed totally to the psy¬ 
chological annihilation efforts of white people. A primary reason 
for this was the ethnic development and ethnic identity ot Black 
people as well as the American identity that Black people inter¬ 
nalized, even when they were publicly denied this identity. These 
identities, and not just the “positive” Black identity—as Second- 
Wave Black historians and some of the younger and newer First- 
Wave Black historians are inclined to say—gave Black peopit 
sources of resistance, especially intellectual (including diunital cog¬ 
nition). psychological, moral, and spiritual forms of resistance to 
the White racist psychological annihilation efforts. Even the blac' 
racial identity of Black people could be a source oi resistance and 
inspiration for Black people when they could think posmvely about 
it. even though it was not a positiveness that could be leadil. an 

easily projected or boasted about publicly. 

To deal with race and ethnicity as two different kinds o. realities 

and as two different images and realities ol ac j.fP' vve u a . 
United States it is necessary to keep race andI racism, ^ a 
race and “race.” distinguished in one s mind. Race * 'J™ 

racism is a set of abstract fanciful beliefs that produce * “ 

“races,” things that really do not exist exceptin the'mindsar> 

ist fantasies of racists, but which racists, un or ' • ■ ■ . h , 

concrete representations with concrete attributes T ge0 . 

ful aid to achieve our objectives would be o u ogical and 

graphic,1 reality. Du ™d in 

«,"<* -V- In r,u- Negro Du **•"£*££ race 
tho African continent. Ho also 
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, . j fhe orthographic difficulties involved 

has always directly affecte^ reference is t0 the racial traits 
in spelling the word b act whifce shou ld be spelled with a small 
of white people, then cne ag & large ethnic group or 

w. When the reference is A . ica ( w hich white people are and 
a large ethnic commum y - a an et hnic group of the white 

have been for centuries ^ Neither of these groupings, then 

race), or as an nuhvid ^ be and White . If the interest 

the appropriate spelli g; . ^ 0 f t h e White ethnic group or 

is to denote the rami spelling should be with n 

the ll'wandspelle'dwhite ethnic group and white ethnic commu- 

r^yl 'vith^in individual meinber^of^ehhet^of these groupmgs^lteinp 

member^of either of these designations. The large number ol white 
ethriic groups and white ethnic communities requires these van- 

ous lower-case spellings of white. . . 

Lother major reason for the difficulty of properly naming and 

identifying Black people in America, and for the continuing ortho¬ 
graphic problems involved in doing this, is that it is not widely and 
as a matter of course understood that Black people are an ethnic 
group in America, an ethnic group of the black race along with 
other black ethnic groups in the country that are much smallei in 
size. Not knowing that there is a large White ethnic group and large 
White ethnic community in America is directly related to the lack 
of understanding that a rather large Black ethnic group, involv ing 
millions of people, exists in the United States. 




ber of white ethnic groups; that is, ethnic groups of the white race 
in the country, such as Poles, Germans, Greeks, Jews, Irish, Anglo- 
Saxons, Italians, Hungarians, Ukrainians, and others. It is also 
widely accepted that all of these white ethnic groups are spelled 
with capital letters, and it would be unthinkable that they would 
be spelled in the lower case. This is the important status that the 
white race and white ethnic groups have in America, an important 
status confirmed and reproduced by the White over Black struc¬ 
ture and system of the country. That structure and system has never 
conferred similar status upon or reproduced similar status for the 
black race and the Black ethnic group in America or for the other 
black ethnic groups of the country. Indeed, the White over Black 


structure and social system has always been determined to try to 
make white and Black people think of Black people as being a race, 
and being of certain racial features; as being identified by racial 
traits and not by ethnicity or nationality—or even community. Most 
Black people in America think of Black people as a race. This is 
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0 f a ll three major groupings of Black historians in this coun- 
tU . precursor historians and First- and Second-Wave Black histo- 
^'aiis This will not be true of Third-Wave Black historians who 
ll, llYook upon Black people having a racial, ethnic, community, 
W nd national identity; that is, an American identity. Black people, 
r • the most part, during the length of their history in America, 
lvive rejected the idea of being a “race,” that “race” of “nonhumans” 
“uibhumans” that white people said they were and tried to make 
them by implementing racist beliefs and oppressive and cruel rac¬ 
ist power and practices. 

Over the centuries there were Blacks (there is no way to know 
how many), who were totally victimized by White oppression and 
"uelty and who believed themselves to be individual members of 
the “race” of “inferior” “entities” that white people said Black people 
were. But most Black people, at no time in American history, not 
even when Black people were slaves, succumbed totally to the psy¬ 
chological annihilation efforts of white people. A primary reason 
for this was the ethnic development and ethnic identity of Black 
neoplo as well as the American identity that Black people inter¬ 
nalized even when they were publicly denied this identity. These 
identities, and not just the “positive" Black identity—as Second- 
Wave Black historians and some of the younger and newer rirst- 
Wave Black historians are inclined to say—gave Black People 
sources of resistance, especially intellectual (including diumtal cog¬ 
nition), psychological, moral, and spiritual forms of resistance to 
the White racist psvchological annihilation efforts. Even the ac' 
racial identity of Black people could be a source or resistance ana 

inspiration for Black people when they couldthinkf^eadUv a°nd 
it. even though it was not a positiveness that could be readily and 

easily projected or boasted about publicly. 

To deal with race and ethnicity as two different kinds °i realitie. 

and as two different images and realities of Black P eo P n a . 
United States it is necessary to keep race andl i acisn _ \ 

race and “race” distinguished in ones mind. Race ** 
racism is a set of abstract fanciful beliefs that P™^ 

“races,” things that really do not exist except m the>nrmd * nd ‘ 
ist fantasies of racists, but which racists, un ommately. takt ub 
concrete representations with eoneiete attn hi e_. a ceo _ 

ful aid to achieve our objectives would be to turn . , • j and 

graphical reality. Du Bois did this in his historical f ^ ^ m 

sociological writings. He did this very e ear > m * _ ^ Then 

the updated version of that book in the late 1930>. 2J ^ 

thi* African continent. He also said 
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• tc racial characteristics, or even in its cultural 
lithic or uniform m lta 1 bunted f or this by the migration of the 
or social ^ environ ment vegetation, bio- 

race across Ainca ai j , e s and cultural modifications, 23 

logical ” od ; f ‘“ i‘ 6 °" a S yi a ng t hat°a race could undergo internal alter- 
This was Du Bois s y b development, variation within the 

ation (i.e., ° wit hout amalgamation or the biological 

race), eve ' bl °' f ! ac ’ e and taking on some of its characteristics. 
TbC Soes not have to be very extensive, and it 
mav Lt produce fundamental biological mod,f,cations of the race. 
The mixing of races could simply lead to the introduction of new 
traits and those traits may be added only to a small portion of a 
race that engaged in biological mixing. The mixing of white people 
and Black people in America has not altered, in a major wa\, the 
racial characteristics of the black race as it exists, for ms ance 
from Africa, to the lower Americas and West Indies, to the United 
States and Canada. Some of the new features produced by white 
and black race mixing, such as straight hair, thin noses, or the 
lightening of the color of the black race, were already present in 
the black race in Africa and had been present for thousands ol \ ears. 
White racists in America and Europe in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries said that all black people looked alike, 
with what thev called “Negroid features; black in coloi, kinky hau, 
broad noses, thick lips, and rounded behinds. 

But all black people in Africa did not look this way, as Du Bois 
noted in The Negro , also noting that some black people in Africa 
had what white people at the time would call ‘‘Caucasian features. 
These features were produced by internal racial alteration, although 
Du Bois also said that racial amalgamation in Africa had produced 
them to some extent as well. Du Bois did not make this observation 
in his book, but one could observe the white race in Europe today 
and it would be seen that northern and southern white Europeans 
look racially different from each other, even though both groups of 
people are of the white race. In northern Europe the white race is 
white and pinkish in color (but no one has called the white 






pink race because of this pinkish modification), while white people 
in southern Europe, living closer to the sun in different climatic, 
atmospheric, environmental, and dietary conditions, are brownish 
in color—but still considered to be white people. 

Du Bois also noted in The Negro that there were cultural and 
social divisions among the black race in Africa. He used two words, 
ethnic and tribe, to indicate this variation, although he applied the 
words somewhat differently. He used the word ethnic specifically 
in connection with the various people not from the African conti- 
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n t but who became part of Egyptian civilization and contributed 
ne Jturally and socially—ethnically—to it. The word tribe Du Bois 
cU lied widely to the black race in Africa, saying that it was subdi- 
a * led int0 many tribes, each tribe with its own language, culture, 

Vl d social life. Du Bois provided brief' discussions of some tribal 
a , ps Today, many scholars would equate tribe with ethnic group, 
k • done by scholars of African history and life and American 
Indian history and life. But. what Du Bois had recognized was that 
the black race, extended across the length and width of Africa, was 
subdivided into ethnic groups. He did not say this, but his under¬ 
standing of tribe as a racial-cultural-social entity made clear that 
this was something he discerned, and that it was an understand¬ 
ing that he would not have rejected. 

Du Bois actually had a concept of race that was similar to his 
view of tribe and ethnic group. He rejected the notion of a "pure” 
race saying in The Negro that a race was varied racially or biologi¬ 
cally. He held to this view the remainder of his life; "In this little 
hook! then, we are studying the history of the darker part of the 
human family, which is separated from the rest of mankind by no 
absolute physical line, but which nevertheless forms, as a mass, a 
social group distinct in history, appearance, and to some extent in 
spiritual gift.” 2 ' A race made history and produced culture, the kind 
of things that Du Bois said tribes and ethnic groups did. Du Bois’s 
definition of race was largely one of the two general definitions of 
race that existed in America and Europe throughout most of his 
lifetime. The second definition left off historical, cultural, or socia 
attributes, and just defined race by biological characteristics is- 
torian Bernard Lewis wrote in Race and Slavery in the M^dle Ea^t 
that people who talk or write on race often do not kn ^ v 
of the concept, and the varied understanding it has nod 
the understanding that it was synonymous with national. t>.ore 

a linguistic group such as “a group of peoples speaking related .an 
guages." Then Lewis remarked, 


As so often happens, social scientists took a w«d «t 

usage and gave it a precise technical meaning ■ • .haroetensdes, 

was a group of people sharing certain visible «d measnrab.. oh^acteru ^ 

such ns hair, pigmentation, skull measurements, h- blacks Mongols, 
features. Race, thus consisted of such 3 be 

and the like. These might be bubdi\ uie * . w j though obvi- 

classified us Nordic, Alpine, or Mediterranean. * independent of 

ously overlapping to some extent Afferent cultures could 

ethnic features. Different races could s members of the same 

divide a race. By the strictly physical d< finiuon, 
family, with different genaa, could belong to i ertn 







a race 
race 
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. „j ..id Lewis, race had come to mean what it 
h"tm Amencafor most of this century, a meaning that has 

spread to other countries: 

the word “race” is used exclusively to de- 
In currentAmerican white, black, Mongolian, and the like. It is no 
note such majoi divisi cu ltural entities, such as the English 

longer applied to national, ethm^ Japanese , who are now 

seen as h b t emg ( part of a much larger racial grouping found in East Asia.*" 

Du Bois himself sometimes talked about the ‘‘white races,” which 
he did because he saw race as being associated with cultuial and 
social differentiation and felt that this kind of differentiation within 
’e could be so distinctive that it would split. 01 subdn u e a gi\ on 
not biologically (or significantly biologically), but culturally, 
where the subdivisions of a race could be, in a number ol ways, 
culturally and socially different from each other. One could be 
tempted to talk about different “races,” as Du Bois was when he 
used that phrase or engaged in discussions of “white races,” as he 
did in “The Conservation of Races.” 27 In that article Du Bois was 
actually generally confused in writing about races, as he equated 
race with ethnic groups and nationalities. But it was only confus¬ 
ing the way he did it, not because race, ethnicity, and nationality 
did not relate to each other, which he showed more clearly in other 
writings after the turn of the twentieth century. 

Du Bois’s definition of race, as he usually described this phenom¬ 
enon, combined the two definitions of race that have been talked 
about: the definition that saw race as biological, and the definition 
that saw race involving biology, history', culture, and social life. Du 
Bois was interested in showing that race was not simply biology'; that 
it also involved people. An emphasis on the biological or racial char¬ 
acteristics of a race might exclude or minimize the peopleness of a 
race. People made history and produced a culture and social life. A 
race made of people made history and produced a culture and social 
life. In short, for Du Bois, a race never existed independent of people 
or independent of history, culture, and a social life—any more than 
people did. But races did exist independently of each other, even if 
they lived in close proximity to each other, as does the white race, 
black race, bronze race, red race, and yellow race in America. 

Du Bois s definition of race did not clearly distinguish race from 
what a race did. It seems appropriate to define race in a limited 
manner; namely, as a group of people with relatively distinctive 
racia or biological characteristics. It is also necessary to accept the 
view t at a race comprised of people does what people do: It makes 
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. t 0 ry and produces and lives from a culture and social life, A race 
"'f people) spread out over a large geographical area would pro- 
( [ ) ce a general culture and social llfe over that area, as the white 
• ce has done in Europe and America, the black race has done in 
Africa, the red and bronze races have done in the Americas, and 
he yellow race has done in Asia. To talk about race as Du Bois 
I'bed to talk and write about it, it is necessary to have a conceptual- 
1 tion that he did not produce. I propose racenicity, a view of race 
Ih-it takes in biology, but also the history and the cultural and so- 
. al constructions of u race. This does not eliminate or minimize a 
biological definition of race that would make it possible to distin- 
r ish the relative biological differences that produce races and dis¬ 
tinguish them from each other. But the concept of racenicity makes 
it possible to expand the discussion of race without getting into 
some biological determinism, or a scientistic view of race, or racist 

fanciful biological determinism. 

There are Black historians and other Black intellectuals who talk 
about race being “socially constructed," and say that produces "race,” 
not an actual biological race. This is their way of saying that race 
or races do not exist, which is a denial predicated on their belief 
that a race has to be pure to be a race. Historian Barbara Fields 
projected this view. 28 Black philosophers Kwame Anthony Appiah 
and Tommy Lott recently expressed this position. 25 But the fact oi 
the matter is, the notion of a pure race was rejected by physical 
and social scientists, as opposed to racists and racist pseudo¬ 
scientists in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Du 
Bois as seen, argued that a race varied in its internal or racial 
characteristics. Black historians or other Black intellectuals who 
argue that a race has to be pure, that the black race has to be bio¬ 
logically pure, are individuals who. in fact, reject t .e sCien _ lc 
view of race. Black political scientist Adolph Reed. Jr. wrote, Ge¬ 
neticists recognize that [there is a] range of\ariation wit uia 
‘racial’ population,” but he rejected this view nonetheless mom a ; ed 
by his deep and unslakable view that a race was lden ^ 3 .^ d ? 
its members having the same exact racia c aracten c . ^ 

less a philosophical view than a romantic one. 1i- " , 

view of race, which is actually of “race as the tract,. £«££*« 

quoted word, and which to the racist is pu.c toe -r ice" it* 

or "inferior" "innate" "characteristics' ("attribute, like . ace it 

self, that do not oxiht)» , r 

Another wav to look at biological race m do 

teitt and discussion, and a, , L The whit e race exists in 

subdivide into countries and nation • ■ ^ ^ coumry has a 
a number of different countries in P 
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, • j !_•*., TUic i <3 also true of the black race in 
different national 1 en 1 >• bronze race in the Ameri- 

Africa, the yellow race m Asm ancUhe ^ not a 

racial identity. ^he £«£tw. realities are not possible without the 
pnndidprable debate and contusion as to uie 

of ethnic groups. The confusion centers around the questions of 
whether ethnic group and race are the same (i.e., synonymous), 
whe her a race lives rise to an ethnic group or an ethnic group 
gives rise to a race or races, whether an ethnic group can exist 
independent of race, and whether an ethnic group has to be a cer¬ 
tain size in order to be recognized as such. Another question that 
has been a matter of debate is whether ethnic groups are viable 
entities; that is, do they affect individuals in a thorough an mean¬ 
ingful wav. or do individuals identify with their ethnic group and 
take on its ethnicity only when they wish to or when they tind it 

convenient to do so. . 

As Mary Waters suggests, these problematic identifications in¬ 
volve present and future generations of long-standing ethnic gi oups 
in America, and older generations of groups identify strongly with 
and are strongly influenced by their ethnic orientation. \\ atei s 
writes. “Ethnicity has become a subjective identity, invoked at will 
by the individual. Yet its very subjectivity and voluntai x chai at i ei 
lead to fundamental questions about its future viability, given in¬ 
creasing intermarriage and the resulting mixed ancestries in people s 
backgrounds." 31 

It has to be said that ethnicity has always involved subjectivity 
as well as objectivity, and the two in interaction. An ethnic culture 
and social life invests members of an ethnic group with ideals, val¬ 
ues, beliefs, cognitive systems, and a general psychology that be¬ 
come “inner” realities and “inner" motivations, which are subjective 
things. Of course, ethnic groups can be weakened by individuals 
breaking from them, not identifying with them, or identifying or 
getting involved with them on the basis of convenience. But the 
viability of an ethnic group is not related to people who leave it, or 
the size of it. As long as people are a part of an ethnic group and 
adhere to its ethnicity, then that ethnic group has vitality and is 
viable. Individuals marrying across ethnic lines does not preclude 
them honoring aspects of each of their ethnicities in their marriage 
or family life, which helps to maintain the viability and life of an 
ethnic group and its ethnicity. 

As long as an ethnic group exists, even if it numbers nothing 
more then severs! hunrlTprl ncinniti q m 11 f 11 l «m/i nI 
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unit exists and would be vibrant and viable, so that a convenient 
adherence to it would not depi ecate it, but would in fact reinforce 
,t even in this limited way. There is also the reality that some 
groups come into their ethnicity later than others; that is, they do 
not become fully conscious of their ethnicity, or consciously seek 
publicly and socially to exhibit it, until a much later time. This is 
happening with Black people in America, as their ethnic conscious¬ 
ness and identity continue to grow without as yet a widespread full 
and formal acceptance of this vibrant and viable reality among them¬ 
selves. This shows the ability of White racist power to continue to 
disrupt and interfere with wide Black group acceptance. Generally 
speaking, oppressed ethnic groups in a society are latent conscious, 
public practitioners, which, in America, draws in Black people as 
well as Indians (indigenous) and Asian and Hispanic ethnic groups. 
The demand for a multicultural approach to higher education sug¬ 
gests that ethnic groups and ethnicity are far from being counted 
out in the United Btates. 

The central problem with the existence of ethnic groups and 
ethnicity is the question of an ethnic group's relationship to race. 
There are people who deny the existence of race and therefore only 
see the existence of ethnic groups that, in their view, are indepen¬ 
dent of race. But can an ethnic group be independent of a race? The 
answer is clearly no. Ethnic groups are of a race; that is, all ethnic 
groups are racially based. American history and American society 
amply demonstrate this fact. As seen earlier, the white race in 
America is comprised of many ethnic groups, to which the Lithuan¬ 
ians. the Russians, the Portuguese, the Swedes, and the Armenians 
could be added. The red race in America is composed of many eth¬ 
nic groups, such as the Hopi, the Cherokee, the Sioux, the 
Penobscots, and the Maliseets. The yellow race in this country ex¬ 
hibits the Chinese, Japanese. Korean, and \ letnamese ethnic 
groups. The bronze race has a more complicated ethnic subdivision 
existence in America. This race is joined b> other races? to comprise 
Hispanic ethnic groups in America. This grows out of national con¬ 
ditions from other countries. . f , , 

Take Mexico, for example. That country is comprised of the wh 

race, the red race, and the bronze race a> its main racia rune 
All these races participate in Mexican history, cu ture, ant 
life, and thus take on and assimilate the Mexican historical tc - 

sciousness, the Mexican national culture an \ e \ ■ 

Mexican national identity. When Mexicans come to i\ e in. ^ ^ 

their national identity becomes an ethnic identity (which is mu 1 1 

all national groups that come to this conn , ‘ - 

H 1 i The ethnic Mexicans in 
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. .Hi- least three racial groupings, and 

America would be compiis singly racially based, but 

thus this ethnic group would not be sing j 

multiracially based. Ricans Cubans, Panamanians, 

This would also be true ***»»"££ Unit ’ed States, all of 

and Columbians lvl j!® a ?,® k race a dded to their racially based 
which would have ^ geen that ethnicity did not 

create race and certainly not races. Races jomed toge he, to pro- 
duce specif C ethnic groups (that is to say. for the United States), 
wUd, would be different national groups and national identity in 
other contexts, predicated upon and produced by racial groups. No 
one would want to say that one of the white ethnic groups in America 
produced the white race in the country, which is what one would be 
saving when they say that race springs from ethnicity. It is clearly 
the other way around, even when ethnicity is multiracially based. 

Sociologist Milton Gordon accepts the idea that an ethnic group 
is racially (biologically) based, and that it produces and exhibits a 
culture and social life, or ethnicity . 32 Sociologists Benjamin Ringer 
and Elinor Rawless recently acceded to this understanding ot eth¬ 
nic group. They also made the valid argument that an ethnic group 
was not fully internally created or fully autonomous in its develop¬ 
ment and existence. They argued that ethnic groups in a society 
were impacted and influenced by other ethnic groups, an impact 
and influence that helped to constitute them.” This same view¬ 
point was expressed by Stephen Steinberg in his book The Ethnic 
Myth: that it was a myth when it was believed that an ethnic group 
evolved autonomously and unaffected by other ethnic groups or 
historical and social factors in a society, and thus also a myth when 
it was believed that an ethnic group and ethnicity were both static 
and unchanging realities.” 

Ringer, Rawless, and Steinberg's comments about the dynamic 
and multisource construction of an ethnic group and ethnicity are 
easily accepted, because Black history in America clearly demon¬ 
strates that the development of Black people as an ethnic group 
was not a strictly autonomous thing and involved the impact and 
blending of diverse historical, cultural, and social impacts and in¬ 
fluences. This is something that some Black historians, usually some 
Second-Wave Black historians with a strong and narrow Black 
nationalist orientation, sometimes forget or choose to ignore. 

On the other hand. Second- and First-Wave Black historians, 
generally, in each instance, have failed to recognize and promote 
the historical truth that Black people in the United States are an 
ethnic group. Both groups of historians, overwhelmingly, like the 
Black precursor historians before them, regard Blacks as being only 
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, x racial group, or they write as if they were. Before black people 
came to America as slaves, they had belonged to different coun¬ 
tries and different ethnic groups within those countries. These na¬ 
tional and ethnic identities were destroyed by the slave trade and 
slavery in America, leaving a black race as a residual reality, with 
some residual original cultural and social traits to rebuild life upon. 

Between the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
this racial group steadily evolved into an ethnic group, a new eth¬ 
nic group of the black race that stretched from Africa to the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. The ethnic character of Black people was revealed 
when they were juxtaposed to white ethnic groups, and also when 
other black people came to America in the twentieth century from 
t}-u> West Indies and from the Americas, These new black people 
were somewhat the same as the indigenous Black people of America, 
having come originally from the same hemispheric area and hav¬ 
ing endured a similar history, as well as having some similar origi¬ 
nal cultural and social traits. But Black people in America developed 
differently from other black people in the Western Hemisphere or 
the Western African Extensia. They were a new ethnic group of the 
black race. The black people w r ho came to America from other places 
m the Western Hemisphere came from different countries, and came 
to America with different national identities that had to become eth¬ 
nic identities in this country. Thus, national identities such as -Jamai¬ 
can. Haitian, Barbadian, or Bahamian became ethnic identities in 
America. A number of black ethnic groups now existed in America, 
as did a number of black ethnic communities, with Black people 
being the largest of these ethnic groups and ethnic communities. 

The White racist-inundated White over Black structure and sys¬ 
tem has historically functioned to lump all black people together a= 
if there were no ethnic distinctions among them, so that all black 
people in America, whatever their national origins or their ethnic 
constitutions, could be viewed as a single race of people to be iden¬ 
tified by race and racial features and not by histones cultureb. 01 

social existences. Black people in America, . as> .^ n 

people in the country, helped to perpetuate this racist denigrano 

and distortion of realities bv not claritjing racia an e ni 
ties. But it also has to be said that this ^s probably something 

that Black people and other black people pro a > cou 

done earlier in their history, or even earlier m 

cause of the pervasive White racist power that P^uded ^uch ai 

effort. The historical realities can be clar itie no" * a needle as a 

Black historiography proposes to do that, o Nie ' ‘ . , evidence 

distinctive ethnic group in America and adduce historical evidence 
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several black ethnic groups and black ethnic communities in the 

“skeotics of a Black ethnic group might point out that all people 

Skeptics or lor an d thus are not all black people. 

There ?truth in tins observation, but some falsity in it as well. 
What is false about it is the projection of the tdea of a pure black 
ace Winch has never existed in the world not even in Africa. In 
Africa there have always been shades of blackness including brown- 
"h blackness or blackish brownness, or even shades of brownness. 
An African brownish in color would have kinky hau, a broad nose, 
and thick lips. On the other hand, an African black m color might 
have straight hair and a thin nose. An African with kinky hair might 
have a thin nose and thin lips, as is found among Ethiopians. The 
variation to be found among the black race in Africa could be seen 
among the white race in Europe, as was pointed out earliei. Varia¬ 
tion within the yellow race of Asia, and the red race that stretches 
from Canada down through the Americas, could also be noted. 

The amalgamation of white and black people in the United States 
has not destroyed the black race as such, as that race is still over¬ 
whelmingly black, blackish brown, or brownish black, as it was 
before coming to the United States. There are Black people and 
black people in the United States with yellowish or white skin and 
with some “Caucasian" features, as there are Black and black people 
with such skin colors and kinky hair, broad noses, and thick lips. 
Caucasian racial intrusion into the black race in America and spe¬ 
cifically into Black people is not to be denied. But this intrusion 
does not warrant the conclusion that Black people or the black race 
do not exist in the United States, any more than black racial intru¬ 
sion into the white race denies the existence of that race, or into 
the red race, where there is also some black racial intrusion. 

The Black ethnic group in America is not built upon a pure racial 
foundation, as it had never been, where the black race was mono¬ 
lithic in its racial features. But the black racial stock is the para¬ 
mount racial stock of the Black ethnic group in America. As 
discussed previously in describing ethnicity, the latter has always 
involved more than race. It also involves history, culture, and so¬ 
cial life and the psychological and spiritual attributes that flow 
from them. Thus, to say Black people in America is to say more 
than race, and this has been true since the initial formation of the 
Black ethnic group in America that goes back to slavery in the sev¬ 
enteenth century. Black people of light skin color are usually Black 
ethnically (i.e., historically living among Black people as purt of 
the Black community) and Black culturally and socially, and usu- 
a y marry within the Black ethnic group, helping to promote it 
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cl reproduce it and its ethnicity, which exhibits continuity as w r ell 
aU change. The Black ethnic group is one among many black ethnic 
^ ups of the black race from Africa to the Western African Extensia. 
The Black ethnic group in America, like other black ethnic groups 
1 the geographical area, are a people of black African descent, not 
Africans. The slave ancestors of all these descendants did not refer 
o themselves as Africans; that is, they did not have that identity, 
° g t j ie n ext two chapters will clarify. 




















Chapter 5 


Whites /Europeans and 

the Origins of 
the African Identity 


It is common to think of the African identity esbemgjnd.genmjsto 

Rlnrk historians and other Black intellectuals, tor that matter. 
Black historians an has alwavs been, an erroneous 

automatically make. B , identity of African comes from 

assumption, because the word and identin ol^nc £u 

without the continent original >. eop e ou lengthy period 

rope, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere, tor V le 

of time referred to the large island continent* otallv 
on it as Africans, while most oi.the ^ as lt seems> m ost 

ignorant of the two names. Indee - ‘ * , ., .- t - „ Q f j^f rica and 

black Africans did not hear the names and \dt _ ^ m t . 

Africans until after World \V ar l |; fo^the Africans." “African 
war liberation slogans, such a* * ^ “African Unitv." There are 

Liberation,” “African nationalism, or . ^ % • d en titv of African 

black Africans today who accept t 16 even mQ st black Afri- 

for themselves, while many others. H ^ mea ningful identi- 
cans, have not done so, protein g ■ or religious identities, 

ties for themselves, such as who have ac- 

or perhaps a national identity, in - 
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, A an African identity for themselves have accepted it in retro- 
spect ancHt constitutes a retrospective identity. There are Black 
historians and other Black intellectuals in America who call them- 
selves and other Black people and other kinds of black people in the 
country and without Africans, not knowing that this is a retrospec¬ 
tive identity and not a millennial or historically indigenously de¬ 
vised one. This chapter will deal with the origins of the African identity 
and its retrospective character as it relates generally to ack people. 
The next chapter will deal with this identity as it le a es specifi- 
eallv to Black people and the writing of Black history. 

What helped to obscure the understanding ot the origins and 
nature of the African identity, and that even blocked the ability to 
see or to probe this conundrum, was the myriad of names that were 
used, in addition to Africa and Africans, to refer to the island con¬ 
tinent and its inhabitants. From about the sixteenth century on 

ii ___ j. ^ nninno XIorrmlanH flflfl Pllso Fltll 1 OH 1M Thn 


people on it were called variously Ethiopians, Guineas, Moors, and 
Negroes. These were all names, like the names Africa and Afri¬ 
cans, that came from outside the continent. This means that the 
black inhabitants not only did not have the words Africa and Afri¬ 
can in their languages, they did not have the other names in them 
either, nor any kind of consciousness, commitment, loyalty, or cer¬ 
emonious relationship with any of these names or identities. In¬ 
deed, an irony of what has been for some time referred to as African 
history is that the people called Africans either had to leave the 
continent to find out who they were (at least what people were call¬ 
ing them), or people outside the continent, such as Europeans, had 
to come to the continent to tell them who they were, although this 
would not be done that often, and would not be said to many Afri¬ 
cans, who would be called other names by Europeans, including a 
myriad of racist epithets. 

The ancient Greeks provided the world the names and identities 
of Ethiopia and Ethiopians, which the Romans and their Christian 
and German successors in Europe passed on to that continent s 
history and culture. For many centuries some people in Europe 
looked upon Ethiopia (sometimes spelled Aethiopia) and Africa to 
be interchangeable terms, and had the same view about the words 
Africa and Africans. These interchangeable expressions also passed 
on to the United States, although they were not used that much by 

w *^ e or Black people because the reference to Africa and 
Africans was rarely with these words or, as in the case of Africans, 
very often with the words Negro and Negroes, and frequently Col¬ 
ore peop e. But the interchangeability and confusion existed in 
merica an elsewhere, and not just in Europe, because of the way 
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Greeks devised and employed the terms Ethiopia and Ethiopi- 
thc w hich they and the Romans passed on. The English Egypt- 
an9 ’, { . f a Wallis Budge described their usage- 

ologist &■ 

certain that classical historians and geographers called the whole 
11 sG on f rom India to Egypt., both countries inclusive, by the name oUEthio- 
reg V an d in consequence they regarded all the dark-skinned and black 
P lfl ’ les w ho inhabited it as “Ethiopians.’’ Mention is made of “Eastern” 
P t0 j “Western” Ethiopians, and it is probable that the Easterners were 
Asiatics, and the Westerners Africans . 1 

Thus, Ethiopia for the Greeks and the Romans was the vast re- 
r ' i between India and Egypt, and the Ethiopians were all the black 
^nd dark-skinned people there; that is, blackish-brown, brownish- 
black and brownish colored people. This ancient understanding of 
Ethiopia and Ethiopians has been known by Black historians. One 
of the first to exhibit this understanding was George Washington 
Williams. In the first volume of his history of Black people m 
America, he wrote, “The terms ‘Ethiopia was anciently given to all 
those whose color was darkened by the sun. Herodotus, therefore, 
distinguishes the Eastern Ethiopians who had straight hair, from 
the Western Ethiopians who had curly or woolly hair. - 

Du Bois also knew of the ancient understandings of Ethiopia and 
Ethiopians and sometimes in his writings one would see him use 
the words Ethiopia and Africa, or Ethiopians and Africans, inter¬ 
changeably; not because he did not know they were not sets o 
interchangeable words in fact, but because e t oug t 
changeability of these sets of words was literary, and he used them 
as literarv devices—which also meant that he projec e “ - 

standings about the words Ethiopia and Ethiopians onc^casm 
For instance, in his book Darkwater he ha a c apter e ’ 

Hands of Ethiopia.” The chapter was about Africa E _ p 

colonizers in Africa. The word Ethiopia a PP^ , in - -hill soon 
once, when Du Bois wrote. ‘The hands which Ethiopia shad soon 

stretch out unto God are not mere hands o e p ^ ^ ar( ^ 

plication, but rather are they hands ot are hands of 

gnarled, and muscled for the worlds re ' tempe redworld,” 5 
fellowship for the half-submerged ™ a ^ e: ^, saving. and “the half- 
Thus, Ethiopia was Africa, as Du ^1* ' * his textual discus- 
submerged masses” who were the Afrui r hands, 

sum were also the Ethiopians stretching ou L an( j ancient 

John Jackson, lay Black historian o. one,cm Afn« an ^ ^ 

civilizat ions, has described more precist y ^ . t he Greeks came 
gins of the word Ethiopia and its meaning. 
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i „;th the duskv inhabitants of Africa and Asia, they called 
m contact« th , Greek wor d for burnt was ethics and 

them the bu So ethlos p i us 0 ps became Ethiopian. The 

Greeks reasoned that these people developed their dark complex. 
°o„ because they were closer to the sun than were the fairer inhab- 

iCboth"ed as African Ethiopians with the color black. Thi s 

was an understanding that George Washington i lams had. The 

word .. 'Ethiopia’ [was] used always to describe a black people.”* 
Frank Snowden, Jr., an eminent First-Wave Black historian of 
ancient civilizations, made the same observation in more recent 
times although his views were a modification of those of Williams. 
He said that the Greeks and the Romans both referred to the Afri- 
can Ethiopians to ‘‘illustrate blackness of coloi. But he also said 
that the Greeks and Romans saw different shades of blackness 
among the African Ethiopians, from intensely black, to less black, 
and even blackish brown. 6 

The Greeks and the Romans, as historiography of the ancient 
world indicates, with their broad view of Ethiopia, were making 
reference to a racial group, with biological variations within that 
group, without being racist in their intentions or observations. This 
racial group stretched over a wide geographical area from India to 
northeastern and eastern Africa, where it produced, as the Greeks 
and Romans said, a general Ethiopian civilization, which both the 
Greeks and Romans also saw as a subdivided civilization; that is, 
an Eastern Ethiopian civilization and a Western Ethiopian civili¬ 
zation. There were, as the Greeks and Romans knew, individual 
countries within each of these subdivided civilizations, which pro¬ 
duced them collectively, and which the Greeks and the Romans 
would sometimes call all by the same name: Ethiopia. But they 
also called individual countries by other names, names they had 
for themselves or names they gave countries. One such country, for 
instance, known as Kemet, the Greeks preferred to call Egypt, That 

name stuck with that country and passed on into history as the 
name of it. 


South of Kemet/Egypt was Kush, which in time took the name 
Ethiopia for itself, and in time would be the only country to be called 
Ethiopia from the original Greek and Roman conception of the Ethio¬ 
pian civilization. But Ethiopia also acquired another name in his- 
^ ven to it by Asians and Europeans, That was Abyssinia. The 
Ethiopians loathed the name Abyssina, but seemed unable to get other 
peop e in the world to stop calling their country that, and acqui¬ 
esce to that identity in their relations with other countries and 
peoples.' This they did until the early 1950s. At that time, a for- 
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1 independent nation-state of Ethiopia was established, and the 
Ilia ’, Abyssinia began to pass from history. Today it is seldom heard 
nll p h the confusion surrounding the names of Ethiopia and Ethio- 
throughout millennia helps to explain how the words could 
P ia °g e d interchangeably with Africa and Africans, respectively; how 
b ° w could even lead some individuals to believe that Ethiopia was 
f light be the original name of Africa, and Ethiopians the origi- 
01 l name of Africans. Ethiopia as it related to Africa in ancient 
pa , c k and Roman usage (that is, their conception of African Ethio- 
. . re f e rred to the northeastern and eastern part of Africa. There 
pia .’ gome ancient Greek and Roman writers, according to Frank 
- owden, Jr., who included some black people of northwest Africa 


x,vclcn- dr,, wnu muuwtu ovmt uipeople of northwest Africa 
311 , name Ethiopian, and these people and this region as 

in of the general Ethiopian civilization or the African subdivi¬ 
sion of that civilization. 

a point this discussion makes clear is that Ethiopia and Ethiopi¬ 
ans (or even Abyssinia, for that matter), are not names and identi¬ 
fies indigenous to what in earlier and later times was known as 
Africa, or to the millennial black people who primarily lived on 
that continent in ancient and present times. Only a small number 
of Africans claim these identities and, of course, they are identities 
accepted in retrospect, meaning that Ethiopia and Ethiopians are 
'retrospective names and identities for some Africans—names and 
identities that came from people outside the continent out which 
they accepted as their own, as being natural to them, and the wa> 
they wanted themselves and their country to be known. In the case 
of Ethiopians, this was done in ancient times, when t e > .^ ere 
Kushites, living in Kush, and opted for the name and^ dennt> at 
Ethiopian and the name and identity o t lopia o , . ome ^ 
The Greeks and the Romans provided another nam 
the black people who lived on the land that in nme would be caM 
Africa. This was the name Moors, as expressed in the 
guage. The Greek word for Moors was Maun and for the Romany 

(i.e., in Latin) it was Maurus. Theae ^^Enghsh at a later time, 
appear in other European language;• l ^ or re _ 

such as Spanish, French, and Italian, as ; °ro, * j n^ck historian 
spectively. Black art historian James Brun^ a Renaissance, 
Runoko Rashidi recently wrote, “During the u - m ^ loor t0 
explorers, writers and scholars began to a P - n( j sal d that 

Blacks in general ” They singled out Richard Haklu^an ^ ^ 

tins fifteenth-century English trave ci | 1 , w hieh we now 

people of Africa were called aethiop* ai t ^ Europeans in the 
call Moores, Moorens. or Negroes. v..,* the Moors and 

fifteenth century and thereafter *enerahzed about 

w 
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fn ,,ii hlack neople of Africa, they were going wav 
f PP16 H t i:;X Greeks and Romans had done. The Greek Mauri 
and°the Roman Mauri referred to black people in northwestern 
Africa (as they had referred to Ethiopians in essentially northeast- 
em and eastern Africa). The Moors of northwestern Africa who were 
Muslims invaded Spain in the eighth century, and dominated that 

country and its culture for seven hundred yeais. 

In the late fifteenth century the Moors were finally and fully de¬ 
feated in Spain bv Christians in what was known as the Recon- 
quista, which had taken centuries. Brunson and Rashidi wrote that 
during the Middle Ages in Europe the Moors of Spain came under 
TT.nrrmpan hatred and opprobrium. 


During the Middle Ages, because of his dark complexion and Islamic (aith 
the Moor became in Europe a symbol of guile, evil and hate. In medieval 
literature demonic figures were commonly depicted with black faces. Among 
Satan’s titles in medieval folklore were: “Black Knight," “Black Man," “Black 
Ethiopian.' and “Big Negro, In the Cantiga lc>5 of King Alfonso the \\ lse 
of Spam (1254-S6), three Moors attacking the Castle of Chincoya are de¬ 
scribed as “black as Satan.” In Cantiga 329, an extremely black man who 
has stolen objects from a Christian church is identified as a Moor. In the 
Poema de Fernan Gonzalez , devils and Moors are equally described as 
“carbomentos"—literally the “coal-faced ones." 9 

What can be seen in this passage is a mixture of White racial and 
White racist thinking in medieval Europe moving into Renaissance 
Europe, ways of thinking that actually overlap and feed each other 
and that is seen moving toward being one form of thinking: racist 
thinking. There are references to the black race in racial terms, 
and there are the references to the “nonhuman'’ (Satan) or “subhu¬ 
man" (“guile, evil and hate"; i.e., “natural") "attributes" of black 
people. There is even the racist thinking that black people, in their 
“nature,” are ugly, treacherous, dangerous, and thieves. The quoted 
comments also point to the implied White racial and White racist 
thinkmg about the white race and the superior “natural “attributes’ 
of such people, which would be the implied opposite of the “natu¬ 
ral" “gulling," “evil,” “hateful,” and “thieving” “traits” of black people, 
that "race” of “nonhumans" or “subhumans.” 

Often, as historical evidence has shown, particularly from the 
United States or from European colonies in Africa, Asia, and other 
parts of the world, white supremacy is asserted as a racist doctrine 
often by implication, in writing or in speech, by denigrating black 
yellow people, or red or bronze people in racist terms. By 
t e t irteenth century white Europeans were beginning to develop 
their white supremacist/ebonicistic racist beliefs that would be de- 
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l ope d more fully and become more ominous at a later time. The 
Moors were clearly an object of this racist thinking, as well as a 
, rC e or motivation for its development. The presence of black 
1 veS in Europe during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance was 
b , 0 t,her source. By the fifteenth century, before the organized and 
Ul a ssive slave trade from Africa, there were white people in Europe 
Poking upon the black people in Africa as Moors and, therefore, 
Ire looking at them in deprecating racial and racist terms, which 
. he organized and centunes-contmumg slave trade would augment 
further, especially White racist thinking toward black people. The 
U e Moor never achieved much use in Africa, nor was it even 
known by most black people on that continent. 

The name and identity did not survive in a strong manner in 
Europe, and had almost no existence in America in terms of knowl- 
i 0 f the name or use of it. A primary reason for these realities 
was the existence and use of the names and identities of Negroes 
uul Colored people, especially the former, for black people, which 
lushed the name and identity of Moor from public knowledge and 
use (there were Moors brought to North Amenca as slaves, but the 
name Moor was not used to describe them in English colonies or 
later in America). But it has to be said nevertheless that while the 
name and identity of Moor and the actual Moors existed in Europe 
■ind with the racial and racist stigmas attached to both, they were 
sources of white people feeling as if they were the only people, ana 
as if they were “gods” or “godlike.” The defeat of the Moors m Spam 
at the end of the fifteenth century also contributed to these White 

racist feelings in Europe. 

The name and identity of Negro, which was to be applied to the 
black people of Africa and the black people who lett that comm . 
especially those who became slaves in the \\ estem Ain can E:^ 
did not come from the Greeks and did not erne . not 

and identity of Moor. The word and identity or Negr * Neero 

indigenous to Africa and the black peop e t ere ^-rroland"_all 

Negroes, and Colored people—or even the phrase - ^ ‘ 

came from the outside of Africa and were t ten imp s . 110 j ive 

of that continent or those black people who lett th “ 

elsewhere. Ye, the etymology, the wafan anc.en, 

traced to Africa. I hat root void is Ng • The word itself. 

African word that found its way into oma co lor or race, 

in its usage in ancient Atrica. had not ling * r River. Rome 

but was a reference to a river in . rica. . v hi C h also drew some 
brought northern Africa under its donuna ioi. , the area of 

central Africans into the empire, including the., 
the Nicer ft 


i vi »r 
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These Afncans 

was a wordthat^he.Ro ther P e are French words in English, 

guage in the same_\ .. „ n plish and French words in Rus- 

English words in Geiman, t j • etymological matter back 

1950 s-The word comes from the River Niger, and N.gritae 
in the 1 JoUs. ii Nicer ‘Ni probably means great, 

means the people m* At f P st Nige r had nothing 

mor Jt^wfthbbdX the waters of the river itself. 'Ater was 

hat"d t t color black and to a black person as the Ro- 
mans made an association with the word and the people who gave 
it to them. But the word Niger in this new context came no nega¬ 
te color or racial connotations, as color and race were simply no 
that important to the Romans, as Frank Snowden, Ji. pointed out 
m Before Color Prejudice , or as Lloyd Thompson has recen v pom ed 
out in Romans and Blacks. 11 Both authors indicated however that 
the Greeks and Romans had negative views toward the word black 
because that word was associated with nighttime and the teai s and 
mysteries of nighttime, which led to evil and unfavorable omens 

being associated with the word black. 

The Christians followed the Greeks and Romans in this kind of 
thinking, often viewing the Devil as black. All thiee of these his¬ 
torical groups also looked upon the word white in a positive wav, 
not from any color or racial association, but from the daylight and 
sunlight themselves, which were felt to be times when human be¬ 
ings were in greater control of their thoughts, fears, and environ¬ 
ment. It can be seen, however, that these ancient understandings 
of white and black in nonracial or nonracist terms could become 


the basis, or one of the bases, for developing racist views about 
white and black people, which actually began to occur in Europe 
during its Middle Ages and Renaissance periods, which was when 
the black Moors and black slaves became the objects and victims of 
this emergent racist thinking. 

All of this deprecating activity occurred between the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and Fifteenth centuries. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that the word Negro began to be used in a frequent man¬ 
ner in European languages, which initially occurred in Spanish 
and Portuguese, and, it would seem, in the former first. 'This devel¬ 
opment was aided by the traditional names for Moors in Spanish 
and Portuguese, but it was also aided by the serious inauguration 
of the African slave trade, which had initially taken such slaves to 
Spain and Portugal and then into the Western Hemisphere. 




1 t seem to know that the etymology of the word was not ancient 
Rom® and Latin, but rather south of the Sahara. Forbes, however, 
Ibd make the following important observation: 

i atm niger, negri would seem to be the predecessor of Spanish and Portu- 
^ , sc n egro , Catalan negre, Italian nero, French noir (black) and negre 


lent wj tiiun *- ' * * ..— 

•cessarily imply a true black color but merely a range of dark shades 
oaching black or reminding one of black. Thus there is a considerable 
range for interpretation. An early Spanish-French dictionary (1607) trans- 
hti'd Spanish negro as being equivalent to French "noir,” obscur, offisque. 
brun “Negro de la Guinea” is equivalent to "un negre, un More.” As will be 
>ted in the case of Dutch, the above allows for dark (obscur) and brun to 
, su bsumed under negro and uses French more (moor) as equivalent to a 

negro from Guinea. 12 

The word negro or its equivalent in other European languages 
during the centuries of the African slave trade was used primarily 
, IS a descriptive adjective to denote a human being that was black 
or dark in color, or was used as a descriptive adjective to define 
some negative psychological or social attribute or reality. The Span¬ 
ish and the Portuguese, when initiating the use oi the wor negro, 
employed it primarily as an adjective for the purpose of 
,ng between the black people they knew as Moors and .he new black 
people they were enslaving in Spain and Portugal. who“T 
from Africa, which both countries sometimes relerred to a 
This early use of the word negro in the fifteenth and early ^ 
teenth centuries was not really a lull recognition o ’ even 
ognition of color, and it was not a reterence to h 

slave condition. It would appear that it was > “ 

century, with the further development ol * h * tha the 

that was taking black slaves to the a harsh 

Spanish and Portuguese begnn using Mndit , on , This was a 

manner as a reference to skuen o , t ^fer to color or 

nominative use of the word negro. 1 1 even particularly, or 

> ace, that is, a people of a particular who were being made 

lore accurately, exclusively, to huu • , written that the 

,...this time. Forbes has 


m 
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, Qforv poior reference and became a gen- 

word negro nost any mand . al)y about this situation with 

eral term ot abuse. Spea g P obyious> then> that negro was not 
the Spanish, he wiote, I - <3 . , fov the latter sixteenth 

being used in either a color or racialsenseiby^ , others 

century) but in the sense o s tbe Spanish and the Portu- 

The slaves or dangerous "‘herstfraUhe ^ ^ ^ ^ ns 

guese were refernng . • t ^ e Western Hemisphere, who 

the Indians they were ensla . vm f ' * a nish and the Portuguese, 
were both called negioes t r a Ce and color entirely from 

Clearly, there was no g* ani ° h an( j Portuguese were using the term 

in theTate sixteenth century. It was used as an adjective and noun 
Witt respect to enslaved Indians and black Africans who were not 
white which Forbes should have been able to peiceive. 

But three important points that Forbes did make were hat the 
Spanish and Portuguese, in using the word negio in the late six 
feetth century and for years thereafter, used the term with respect 
to Indians and black people, and not just the latter. The 
imese even used the word negro to describe Indians in India, as 
well as Chinese and Japanese. They used the word nigger as an 
epithet for black Africans, but also for Chinese, Japanese, and In¬ 
dians of India. In the 1750s Portugal made it illegal to call Indians 
in Brazil negro or negroes "and other insulting and opprobrious 
terms.” 14 The second point that Forbes made was that when the 
Spanish and Portuguese used the words negro or negroes in the 
late sixteenth century and thereafter their reference was piima- 
rily toward servile condition and people they regarded as a menace 
to their imperial position or imperial activities. 

The third point that Forbes made in his book was that just when 
the Spanish and Portuguese were eliminating color and race as the 
primary reference of the word negro, the English were making color, 
race, and servile condition all synonymous with the word negro, as 
well as the word negroes, which was used in an adjectival and nomi¬ 
native sense by the British, even when the spelling of negroes was 
with a small “n\ In addition, the English (and other colonists) used 
the words negro and negroes in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries to describe Indians and black people in their 
North American colonies. The English were even more elastic with 
the term than this. Forbes referred to a student of black people in 
England who had said in a work, “It should be borne in mind that, 
the word Negro in this period (1600s) could mean an Asian as well 
as an African (or other person of African descent).” 15 

In the English colonies in North America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the word mulatto was a reference, as an ad* 
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vc or as a noun, to a person who was a mixed black and white 
JC ?-son although the words negro and negroes would also be used 

^describe mU l a tto, as well as the word colored by the eighteenth 

“ In the same colonies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 

ceI \ pies and thereafter the words Negro and Negroes, in upper- 
1 ^lower-case spellings, the words Colored, Coloreds, or Colored 
° l > le in similar spellings, the words black or blacks in upper- or 
Twer-case spellings, the word nigger, and later the phrase “people 

f color” _used in the nineteenth century—all had the meaning of 

bl ick when referring to black people, with black meaning some¬ 
thing negative, denigrative, or threatening. 

These meanings were imposed on black people who were regarded 
t v white people as being negative, degraded, and menacing. All 
these words were used to describe black slaves, especially Negro 
•uid Negroes, with the exception of the name “people of color,” which 
w-is usually a reference in the nineteenth century to northern non- 
slave Blacks. The latter, as well as nonslave Blacks m the South, 
were also publicly referred to by all the other names listed, in their 
various spellings. By the late eighteenth century, Indians ceased 
to be slaves in North America, and slavery was confined to black 
oeople. Thus, the word Negro, capitalized or not, came to be con¬ 
fined to black people, slave or not, and was also made synonymous 
with slavery (that is, the servile condition of blacK people) or with 
the oppressed and outcast condition of nonslave Blacks. The words 
black and colored, in their upper- and lower-case spellings came to 
be svnonymous with both conditions of black people in the late eigh- 
teenth century and thereafter, and this was also true of the racist 

e|> As said It the opening of this chapter, the words Afnca Md Afe- 
can were not indigenous to the continent, although ^onunu ^ 

to be the understanding, or more correct, the wide rn|sunder, and- 
mg. Historian Ivan Van Sertima has reflected this misundersUnd 
ing. He argued that the word Africa was indigenous to the ^nnnent, 

and specifically to the ancient Eg}T>” an:5 - L ^ q ithoueh he did 

had a word. Afru-ika , which meant “birthplace alt^ 

not say that the birthplace was Eg>pt an t a im - 

Egyptians meant by the word. 1 '' On the ^on rary, ^ £ 

pression that the Egyptians used the word Afru-tha oreterto al o 
the large island continent of which Egypt was a P^and^that 

was this continent that was a birthplace. . at or ;m na l and 

this general meaning of Afru-ika and that i '' would 

indigenous name of the large island con men j 

ill. trnn.ii.ted ns Africa to the world r 
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i i. nrv color reference and became a gen- 

word negro “lost any mand t about this situation with 

eral term ot abuse. Spealt g P obyiouSi tben , that negro was not 

the Spanish, he wiote, I Q cense (by the latter sixteenth 

being ■used in either a color °rra 

century) but in the sense o s Spanish and the Portu- 

The slaves or dangerous *bm*XJ*» w P ack people as well as 

guese were letemng ., Western Hemisphere, who 

the Indians they were enslaving in the Western 

were both called negioes y , erace an d color entirely from 

Se word nemo as the Spanish and Portuguese were using the term 
n the late sSteenth century. It was used as an adjective and noun 
It respect to enslaved Indians and black Africans, who were not 
white which Forbes should have been able to perceive. 

But’three important points that Forbes did make were hat the 
Spanish and Portuguese, in using the word negio in the late six 
feenth century and for years thereafter, used the term with respect 
to Indians and black people, and not just the lattei. The 
guese even used the word negro to describe Indians in India, as 
well as Chinese and Japanese. They used the word nigger as an 
epithet for black Africans, but also for Chinese, Japanese, and In¬ 
dians of India. In the 1750s Portugal made it illegal to call Indians 
in Brazil negro or negroes “and other insulting and opprobrious 
terms.” 14 The second point that Forbes made was that when the 
Spanish and Portuguese used the words negro or negroes in the 
late sixteenth century and thereafter their refeience was prima¬ 
rily toward servile condition and people they regarded as a menace 
to their imperial position or imperial activities. 

The third point that Forbes made in his book was that just when 
the Spanish and Portuguese were eliminating color and race as the 
primary reference of the word negro, the English were making color, 
race, and servile condition all synonymous with the word negro, as 
well as the word negroes, which was used in an adjectival and nomi¬ 
native sense by the British, even when the spelling of negroes was 
with a small “n”. In addition, the English (and other colonists) used 
the words negro and negroes in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries to describe Indians and black people in their 
North American colonies. The English were even more elastic with 
the term than this. Forbes referred to a student of black people in 
England who had said in a work, “It should be borne in mind that 
the word Negro in this period (1600s) could mean an Asian as well 
as an African (or other person of African descent) ” 1(i 
In the English colonies in North America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the word mulatto was a reference, as an ad- 
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■ t ve or as a noun, to a person who was a mixed black and white 
j eC * n although the words negro and negroes would also be used 
peI describe mulatto, as well as the word colored by the eighteenth 
t0 tury. In the same colonies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
cen tu ries and thereafter the words Negro and Negroes, in upper- 
^lower-case spellings, the words Colored, Coloreds, or Colored 
0 \ le in similar spellings, the words black or blacks in upper- or 
lower case spellings, the word nigger, and later the phrase “people 

f color” _used in the nineteenth century—all had the meaning of 

” C i w hen referring to black people, with black meaning some¬ 
thing negative, denigrative, or threatening. 

These meanings were imposed on black people who were regarded 
bv white people as being negative, degraded, and menacing. All 
these words were used to describe black slaves, especially Negro 
, nd Negroes, with the exception of the name “people of color,” which 
was usually a reference in the nineteenth century to northern non- 
dave Blacks. The latter, as well as nonslave Blacks in the South, 
were also publicly referred to by all the other names listed, in their 
various spellings. By the late eighteenth century, Indians ceased 
to be slaves in North America, and slavery was confined to black 
neople. Thus, the word Negro, capitalized or not, came to be con¬ 
fined to black people, slave or not, and was also made synonymous 
with slavery (that is, the servile condition of black people) or with 
The oppressed and outcast condition of nonslave Blacks. The words 
black and colored, in their upper- and lower-case spellings, came to 
be synonymous with both conditions of black peopie in the late eigh- 
teenth century and thereafter, and this was also true of the rac.st 

61 As said afthe opening of this chapter, the words Africa aaditt 
can were not indigenous to the continent, although th^ continue 
to be the understanding, or more correct, the wide nusunder. and 
ing. Historian Ivan Van Sertima has reflected this 
ing. He argued that the word Africa was indigenous to ^ 

and specifically to the ancient Egyptians. He & ® ld . , P? ^ 
had a word. Afru-ika, which meant birthplace athough he did 

not say that the birthplace was Egypt and tha - 55 the im _ 

Egyptians meant by the word. 1 * 1 On the nonary, ^ ^ 

press ion that the Egyptians used the word Afru-ika toreler toaU ot 

the large island continent of which Egypt ^ a^t.» , conV eved 

was this continent that was a birthplace- aI ) , ^ginal and 
this general meaning ot Afru-ika and t a i '' t * me would 

indigenous name of the large island con men j 

be translated as Africa to the world moments he 
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-r-ntinns nublished in book form when he referred 

ncil of African Cwiluat 10 jP in that work dealing with “man’s 

to Cheikh Anta Diops *»£* ^ Egyptians called Afru-ika.- » 
earliest beginnings was not the land or birthplace of 

Egypt itself, as Van S _ „ ^ he wag clearly conveying the impres- 

“man’s earliest beginng;-- a word Afru-ika, that was a reference 

s,on that the Egyptians had a word,^^ The Egyptians 

to a large land ma ® ( ; “ si f uate d on a land mass, but they did 
™t LowthaTltC situarnd on a vast island. And it would have 

peopl^to’know'tha^human beings had them “earliest beginnings" 

“ Wben-Jochanan has rejected Afru-ika both as a word and as 
the original name for Africa, or as a word that ultimately evolved, 
through usage, into the word of Africa. A black historian and an- 
thropologist, he has said of Afru-ika: “It is not a word in the Egyp- 
tian language that I know, neither in the hieiatic (or the demotic) 
language that I’m quite familiar with in my research. 8 Ben- 
Jochanan has insisted that the appropriate word was Afriaeka, and 
not Afru-ika . and that the latter was a misuse of the word Afriaeka 
bv some scholars. He traced the origins of this confusion to the 
early twentieth-century Egyptologist Gerald Massey. In his book. 
A Book of the Beginnings, Massey had posited the word Afru-ika :, 
but said it had been an Egyptian word meaning “the inner land,” 
“born of,” or “birth-place.” He did not say the word Afru-ika was the 
same as the word Africa. He actually said that Africa was dei ived 
from the Egyptian word Af, which was a modification of the word 
Au. “Both Au and Af signify born of. The name of Africa is derived 
from this root of au.” 19 But before Massey finished his comments, 
he made it appear that Afru-ika and Africa were the same words. 
Yosef ben-Jochanan insisted that Massey mistook a Greek word 
for an EewDtian word and missnelled it to boot: 


Afru-ika [not spelled the way Massey spelled it] comes from the Greek 
language, “Afrik,” and it was the Greek “ae” really and then you had ‘ lka,” 
so you had two Greek words that [were] compounded in one word to be¬ 
come "Africa.” ‘Afriaeka’ was the Greek way of saying ' the land to the 
south" and it was to the South of Greece, so they called it Afriaeka and 
then it became Africa. 20 


Africa originally was an ancient Greek word, but it was not spelled 
the way ben-Jochanan said it was. Moreover, the word was not the 
original ancient Greek word for the landmass south of Greece, nor 
did it mean the land to the South.” This would not be likely, be* 
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th „ word south (woum) and land (W5) are two entirelv dif 

Swords in anctent Greek. Another critical point to make was 

fc, ' C , .he ancient Greeks originally called what they would later call 

,ha Libya (MM*)- Indeed, the ancient Greeks thought the world 

A ’,1,divided into three large 

as sl f _ c:ci 


w 


u. 


f 

U 
se 

oth 


--enc yyiji 1U 

sUD u.- go landmasses: Europe, Asia, and 

va!? ; In the fifth century n.c,, Herodotus wrote in The Histones, 
J Mv'i Asia, and Europe: . . . The three continents do, in fact, dif- 
■ 1 • JrVgreatly in size. Europe is as long as the other two put to- 
er . V , r ‘ an d for breadth is not, in my opinion, even to be compared 

them- As for Llbya ’ we kno ™ that 11 is washed on all sides by the 
’ 1 ’ xce ' p t where it joins Asia.” 21 Herodotus was saying that he and 

| U • Greeks knew that Libya (later to be called Africa by the 

r eeksi was an island continent. 

' n ut the Greeks used the word Libya in varying ways, in the same 
\ h;U they used the word Ethiopia in varying ways. On the one 
| V nd the Greeks used the word Libya to refer to the entire island 
1 1 admass south of Greece. Sometimes it was a reference to land 
”t s outh of Greece and between Egypt and ancient Carthage. Libya 
|US i he Greeks also meant the northern part of what would later be 
-died Africa, which included Carthage. It is not clear when the 
(hecks began calling Libya Africa. And they may not have been 

the initial ones to do it. ... . . n , 

The Thessurus Graecae Linguae, a dictionary ot ancient Greek 

and Latin, indicated that the word Africa derived from the Greek 

word phrike (JjptKTj), meaning shuddering. A pun was made upon 

this word, but it remains unclear who made the pun, the Greeks or 

the Carthaginians. But at some point, one of these peop.es used the 

word afrike meaning “without cold, without shuddering 

The strongest suggestion is that the Greeks made the pu 

vised the word that, in ancient Greek, with the article he became 

he afrike. But the Greeks did not give the name afri 

to the entire continent, which they still called Libya thereafter, but 

rather employed the word as another "ay to esen ^ ^ 

The Carthaginians, it would seem, mitia U .^ he i an( j around 
afrike, not to describe their country or empire. referred to 

their city of Carthage. At some point the C artnup ^ . g the name 

their country or empire itselt as he afrike . . » empire when 

' hey gave to the Romans to describe their coun ^atin said 
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nA pmDire Black religious scholar Robert Hood re- 
then- coimw and P ^ gtorf( that he afrike was rendered in the 

marked in begri ^ ^ Carthaginians as Aungha, pronounced 

Phoenician langi ^ when the Carthaginians gave the word he 
Afarika.- I > ‘ both meaning Africa, to the Romans. The as- 

afnke 01 Au g ; t , action occurred sometime during 

riongy rs that Rome fought Carthage in the protracted Puni? 
u h c of the third and second centuries b.c. After Rome finally de- 
feated°Carthage in 146 b.c. in the last of the Punic Wars, it made 
Carthage a province of the Roman empire that the Romans called 
Africa * The Romans went beyond that and also called the northern 
nart of the land south of Italy and the Mediterranean Sea Africa Rome 
also used to call individual provinces within this broad area Africa, 
in the same way that the Greeks called individual countries Ethio¬ 
pia in the general, civilizational area of Ethiopia. The Romans were 
the ones who popularized the word Africa and made it the word of 
history to designate a geographical area, using the word to refer to 
a whole continent or just the northern portion of it. The Romans 
devised and employed the word afer Irom then ow n Latin language, 
which meant African, as a reference to people Irom Africa. Europe¬ 
ans, following the Romans, would follow upon this legacy. 

The Arabs conquered northern Africa, which they then called 
the Maghrib, in the seventh century. They also referred to this area 
as the Romans had, as Africa. They took the latter word from Latin, 
which they rendered in Arabic as Ifriqiya. As Bernard Lewis has 
written, “The term Ifriqiya, an Arab borrowing from the Latin Af¬ 
rica,' is used in classical Arabic only of the Maghrib, usually just 
the eastern Maghrib.” 26 

As Lewis also indicated, the Arabs had another name for Africa 
that applied to a larger area of the island continent that they knew 
about because of their penetration into it. This was the term Bilad 
al-Sudan. Lewis wrote, 


The term Bilad al-Sudan—“land of the blacks”—is applied in classical Ara¬ 
bic usage to the whole of the area of black Africa south of the Sahara, from 
the Nile to the Atlantic and including such West African black states as 
Ghana and Songhay. Sometimes it is even extended to the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia, inhabited by relatively dark-skinned people.*' 

Thus, throughout ancient history, in the b.c. period and then in 
the early centuries in the a.d. period, right on up to what is called 
the modern period of European history, there were Whites/Europe¬ 
ans and other people in the world who referred to a land area as 
Africa and the people there as Africans, But this was not what the 
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.„ dig enou3 people colled the landmass they lived on, or what they 
1 ed themselves os a people. The indigenous millennial black 
Iple had no collective name for the large land area they lived „ n 
Co collective name or themselves They were like the Indians in 
Western Hemisphere during all the timeframes mentioned: 
0 le who were of different tribes or ethnic groups, with different 
P °bal or ethnic, names. 

tll T1 t u , Whites/Europeans gave the Indians their collective name, 

(1 also named the landmasses on which they lived; the Americas. 
Whites/Europeans had done this even earlier with respect to Af- 
. ca and the black people who lived there. The black people who 
known to others in the world as Africans and as living in Af¬ 
rica would find out from these others, particularly the Whites/Eu- 
' opeans, that they were Africans, living in Africa. And not many of 
' hen ‘ w( ’ )U ld come into these understandings, because the Whites/ 
Europeans would usually refer to most of these people that they 
countered primarily as slaves or near slaves, and for centuries 
as Negroes, Guineas, or Colored people, or as “pagans,” “savages,” 

‘ barbarians,” or just slaves. Those regarded as Africans would know 
themselves by their tribal (ethnic) name, or by some other cultural 
identity, such as their religion or language, until they lost conscious¬ 
ness of them. a _.. , 

If any of these people heard themselves called Africans and ac¬ 
cepted this name and identity for themselves as if it were their 
name and identity and the way they should be perceived, then these 
would be black people accepting an African identity in retrospect; 
that is, a retrospective African identity. This identity would not have 
much meaning for them, because it would not be an identity of their 
history, their culture, their language, their clan, or ti.eir family . u 
an identity given to them by their ensla\ ers, or by o er P^-P_ 
would dominate, control, and exploit them. Sue 1 pe°p e " . 

grow into an African identity, which would oe 1 t cu * ” * p v 

sible, because that would not be the name that they V ' L more 
hear themselves called. They would hear otner name. on . 

frequently throughout their entire li\e» a> * ave - - ° r ., America, 
slaves, in the lower Americas, the Caribbean, an * ^ difficult 
The very same people in all these areas would 

tune accepting the name Africa tor their 011 | n , n f It would 

had not had a collective identity when they t £^ e ^i ac -k 

not be a name they had ever heard or ever u^t ■ .^, r living in the 

people now enslaved in the Western Hemi»p ^ ^ nam e of 
Vl >.st area as nonslaves accepted the nann t wou ]d not likely 
'heir original homeland, what would N .khI was a continent, 
an understanding that their original homeland wa. 
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a omnire Black religious scholar Robert Hood re- 
their coimtry and^ that he a frike was rendered in the 

marked in m ^ Cart h a ginians as Aurigha, pronounced 

P 5-“ S dear when the Carthaginians gave the word he 
Afankar 1 ^ meaning Africa, to the Romans. The as- 

afnke oi Ai g • tha t t h e action occurr ed sometime during 

S v - "me fought Carthage in the protracted Pun,? 
V nfihP third and second centuries b.c. After Rome finally de- 

Ted Carthage in 146 b.c. in the last of the Punic Wars, it made 
Carthage a province of the Roman empire that the Romans called 
AWca» The Romans went beyond that and also called the northern 
nart of the land south of Italy and the Mediterranean Sea Africa. Rome 
also used to call individual provinces within this broad area Africa, 
in the same way that the Greeks called individual countries Ethio¬ 
pia in the general, civilizational area of Ethiopia. The Romans were 
the ones who popularized the word Africa and made it the word of 
history to designate a geographical area, using the woid to lefer to 
a whole continent or just the northern portion of it. The Romans 
devised and employed the word afer from their own Latin language, 
which meant African, as a reference to people from Africa. Europe¬ 
ans. following the Romans, would follow upon this legacy. 

The Arabs conquered northern Africa, which they then called 
the Maghrib, in the seventh century. They also referred to this area 
as the Romans had, as Africa. They took the latter word from Latin, 
which they rendered in Arabic as Ifriqiya. As Bernard Lewis has 
written, “The term Ifriqiya, an Arab borrowing from the Latin ‘Af¬ 
rica,’ is used in classical Arabic only of the Maghrib, usually just 
the eastern Maghrib.” 26 

As Lewis also indicated, the Arabs had another name for Africa 
that applied to a larger area of the island continent that they knew 
about because of their penetration into it. This was the term Bilad 
al-Sudan. Lewis wrote, 


The term Bilad al-Sudan—“land of the blacks”—is applied in classical Ara¬ 
bic usage to the whole of the area of black Africa south of the Sahara, from 
the Nile to the Atlantic and including such West African black states as 
Ghana and Songhay. Sometimes it is even extended to the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia, inhabited by relatively dark-skinned people. 27 


Thus, throughout ancient history, in the b.c. period and then in 
the early centuries in the a.d. period, right on up to what is called 
the modern period of European history, there were Whites/Europe¬ 
ans and other people in the world who referred to a land area as 
Africa and the people there as Africans. But this was not what the 
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,. tfen0 us people called the landmass they lived on, or what tho 
‘‘died themselves as a people. The indigenous millennial black 
nle had no collective name for the large land area they lived on 
C a collective name for themselves They were like the Indians in 
T e Western Hemisphere during all the timeframes mentioned: 

mile who were ol different tribes or ethnic groups, with different 
P bal or ethnic names. 

11 ' The Whites/Europeans gave the Indians their collective name 
t l also named the landmasses on which they lived: the Americas’ 
Whites/Europeans had done this even earlier with respect to Af- 
W an a the black people who lived there. The black people who 
' K el -e known to others in the world as Africans and as living in Af- 
' V ca wo uld find out from these others, particularly the Whites/Eu- 
* opeans, that they were Africans, living in Africa. And not many of 
them would come into these understandings, because the Whites/ 
Europeans would usually refer to most of these people that they 
encountered primarily as slaves or near slaves, and for centuries 
as Negroes, Guineas, or Colored people, or as “pagans,” “savages,” 
“barbarians,” or just slaves. Those regarded as Africans would know 
themselves by their tribal (ethnic) name, or by some other cultural 
identity, such as their religion or language, until they lost conscious¬ 
ness of them. 

If any of these people heard themselves called Africans and ac¬ 
cepted this name and identity for themselves as if it were their 
name and identity and the way they should be perceived, then these 
would be black people accepting an African identity in retrospect; 
that is, a retrospective African identity. This identity would not nave 
much meaning for them, because it would not be an identity oftheir 
history, their culture, their language, their clan, or their famil\. but 
an identity given to them by their ensla\ ers, or bj o er WT 
would dominate, control, and exploit them. Such peop e vou. 
grow into an African identity, which would be 1 ix a -- l * „ 

sible, because that would not be the name that t e\ , ' 

hear themselves called. They would hear ot er name. ^ 
frequently throughout their entire lives a* s a\e*. ° r America, 
slaves, in the lower Americas, the Caribbean, an * difficult 

The very same people in all these areasou , ^, which 

time accepting the name Africa for their 0 V^Yi1 V ed there It would 
had not had a collective identity when the> & 0 £ black 

not be a name they had ever heard or ever Us>c • rtr 'i;.« nc in the 
people now enslaved in the Western Hemisp e name of 

v ast area as nonslaves accepted the name . ' \ l ul jd not likely 
their original homeland, what would be aeeep t ^-mtinent. 

he an understanding that their original homeland . 
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,, w npcessarily be the knowledge of the Whites/ 
because that would no _ that they were from Africa. If they 

Europeans who wou thev WO uld be confused about their 

•bo heard they were referred to as Quin- 

^lack slaves o^other Mack people iif America who were still able 

" u nnt» their tribal or ethnic identity, and who did not accept a 
etro‘ p“t,ve African identity, might still accept Africa, in a retro- 
pec, ve manner, as the name of their anginal homeland. For m- 
Stance a black individual regarding himself as a Mendi, and not as 
an African wrote a letter to the abolitionist Lewis Tappan to thank 
him for helping him and other Mendi escape enslavement in 
America and for the opportunity to go back to their homeland, which 
he accepted as being Africa. This individual also thanked, presum- 
ablv the Christian God as well: “great God he makes us tree and he 
will Send us to the African country.” 28 This individual, as well as 
others of his near-enslaved group, had no understanding ol the 
Africa they accepted in retrospect, as they lefened to it as a coun¬ 
try. rather than a continent. The same was true of a former Black 
slave who had returned to the original homeland, having been born 
and raised in America as a slave. He wrote to his former mistress 
who had manumitted him, “People speaking about this country tell 
them to hush their mouths if they are speaking any thing disre¬ 
spectful of it. If any man be a lazy man, he will not prosper in any 
country, but if you work, you will live like a gentleman and Africa 
is the very country for the coloured man," 2 - 

This former slave, Abram Blackford, wrote his former mistress 
from Monrovia, Liberia, where he was living and trying to “do as 
well as those who had come to this country years before me." Liberia 
was a country that a number of manumitted slaves would go to in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Blackford regarded Liberia 
as a country, as indicated, which meant that it was not clear in his 
mind whether Africa was a countrv or a continent even after he 
had taken up residence there. Another former slave who had emi¬ 
grated to Liberia wrote to his former mistress, “I have now been 
living in Africa for a little more than fives [sic] years; you will doubt¬ 
less allow that to be time sufficient for one to form an opinion. . . • 
Persons coming to Africa should remember that it is a new coun¬ 
try, and everything has to be created.” 30 

The fact that these individuals did not know whether Africa was 
a continent or a country, and the fact that the last two of them 
emigrated to Africa knowine virtually nothin a uhnni o u/hich could 
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. „ ve been said about thousands of other Black slaves who were 
I ;; 1 omitted and who emigrated to Africa in the first half of the 
” fneteenth century, was a reflection of a lack of an Afncan con 
piousness, an Afncan identity, and knowledge about Africa among 

x , i, slaves. 

The same could be said about most nonslave Blacks in America 
■ t he first half of the nineteenth century. It might be recalled that 
11 was 0 t this time that some individuals decided to study the his- 
1 ' y of Black people in America, because they were aware of how 
1 tt l** they and other Llac.k people knew about their own history in 
America, or about what they accepted, in retrospect, as Africa and 
history, or about the people they accepted, in retrospect, to be 
Africans, living in Africa, and from whom they were descendants 
J hase d on the acceptance of a retrospective African identity). It was 
interesting that, even George Washington Williams, who studied 
d wr ote about what he called ancient and later Afncan history, 
•eferred to Africa as a country rather than as a continent in the 
hi st volume of his History of the Negro Race: Africa, the home of 
the indigenous dark races, in a geographic and ethnographic sense, 
is the most wonderful country in the world" 

When George Washington Williams was writing his history of 
ancient black people and Black people in America, trying to trace 
tlie African ancestral background and black Afncan links with Black 
Americans and trying to augment the public image of Black people 
m America, there were individuals in Africa who were seeking to 
clarify for themselves and others who black Africans were. This 
was at a time when the Whites/Europeans were moving m tor the 
kill in Africa, to take over the entire Afncan continent. Ibis move¬ 
ment toward and into Africa was rationalized b> an iac 1 J ate ° 
Whites by their white supremacist/ebonicistic racist belie s. w c 
publicly portrayed Africa as a blighted or unci 2£ contine, 

the black people of that continent, referred to a» tradi- 

civilized” or just as often as “savages” or “barbarians. ‘ 

tions, customs, and social existence of the people v * lt . nonSL 
Africans also came under these racist, denigrame - Africa who 
One of the black individuals in what was re ?® r 1 " black Ain- 

sought to counter the White/European racist ai> ^m j hf e was 
cans, their racial attributes, and their culture an< 


cans, tneir racial attnouies, umi * was bom in bt 

Edward Blyden. He was actually not an Alma . " to Liberia, 

I’homas in the Virgin Islands, and then aurm , This life. Blyden 
where he became a citizen and lived the remain*. < te£ j a retro- 

necepted Africa in a retrospective manner. * ^ an( j w hat he 

spoctive Afncan identity tor black poop t in mes ;md identities 
regarded as Africa. He never questioned t io 
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, fnr the land and its peoples, which was typical behav- 
^m'thTlate nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, as it had 

been for hundredsIrested^himself and other black people in Af- 
Blyden was in _ to be ^can. He was urgent in his inter- 

nca knowing he saW White/Eui'opean racism, colonialism, 

ests becaus y lting African history, culture, and social life, 

Hnml and social traits that were destroying, suppressing, or 
altering traditional African cultures and social lives. These White/ 
European forces, in their entirety, as Blyden saw it, were devaluing 
Si h ] ack r ace and black African people, as well as the traditional 
L . h , cnrinl life. 32 As Abiola Irele has written, 


For the originahty of Blyden resided in the simple fact that he conceived 
Africa as an autonomous entity, one might say, as a category sui generis. 
Blvden posed Africa, and this for the first time, as the immediate refer¬ 
ence for the black man. It was no longer a question of acclimatizing Euro¬ 
pean ideas and values to African conditions, but rather of starting from a 
recognition of the African personality and the validity, on its own terms, of 
the culture and way of life which underlay and molded that personality." 


Blyden had a great fear of White/European scientific and techno¬ 
logical development, and also the industrial capability and devel¬ 
opment of such people. He felt the moral and spiritual qualities of 
Whites/Europeans lagged far behmd their materialistic capabili¬ 
ties and interests. He felt that the European world (including 
America) was on a path of great internal conflict and collision that 
would see great destruction brought to it. He did not want the same 
for black Africans and Africa, and consequently spoke against the 
continent and its black people following in the scientific, techno¬ 
logical, and mdustrial path of Whites/Europeans, and advocated 
resistance to their rigorous and full implementation in Africa. 
Blyden regarded black Africans to be a moral and spiritual people, 
which were the primary characteristics of the “African personal¬ 
ity,” and were all products of the moral and spiritual African cul¬ 
tural and social life. Blyden was fully aware of the White racist 
attack against the black race and black people, the scientistic writ¬ 
ings and pronouncements on race, and he countered it in his own 
writings. He was a strong advocate of the black race, arguing that 
it was not inferior to the white race. He praised the racial features 
of black people, and specifically black Africans. In his view, it was 
not a difference in intelligence between the white and black races 
that accounted for their different kinds of development and their 


ntelli- 
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i fforeiit way s ’if 15 ' l ) or f’ 1 ™' 11 ™ as a matter of applying i 
th . . differently. He also believed that black people annwfTr 

el!ll nco differently to their history and way of life because of tT ' 
''oral superiority to white people, which history (not race) had be" 
Scd upon them- There were aspects of black African life that 
R den felt that black Africans had to protect from the Wh.te/Euro 
assault and preserve for themselves: the sacred features of that 
the communal and collectivist orientations of it, the individual’s 
1 n-monious relationship with the community or the whole the 
nterconnectedness of the people, as well as the individual and col¬ 
lect ive interconnectedness with nature and the cosmos. 

' Blyden’s thinking had an impact on a number of black African 

ce pted in retrospect) intellectuals. One of them whom he mflu- 
‘ nce d m the early years of his intellectual life was Leopold Senghor, 
C who would, in 1960, become president of the newly independent 
country of Senegal, a former French colony, Senghor was a philoso- 
,hpr and a poet as well as a head of state, and was a strong advo¬ 
cate of Negritude, which was the basis of his philosophy and poetry, 
im l what informed and guided his political leadership of Senegal. 
Senghor was such a champion of Negritude that it was thought for 
g nme time that he was the progenitor of it But that accolade goes 
to Aime Cesaire, a West Indian from Martinique, who was himself 
influenced by Blyden, but also by what was called the "Harlem 
Renaissance” of the 1920s, an aesthetic cultural outpouring by 
Blacks in the United States that had as its aesthetic symbol the 

“New Negro.” 

In the 1920s there were Black intellectuals seekmg to clarify who 
Black people were and trying to reunite Black people culturally— 
at least in the area of art—with .Africa and black Africans. 35 There 
were also political movements seeking to reiorge and promote an '=> 
between Black people and Africa, such as W.E.B. Du u.s an 
African Movement and Marcus Garvey s African e empaon. o 
Back-to-Africa Movement. Cesaire was living m France at t aI ’ 
as was Leopold Senghor, when Blackness and b ac me^s 
mg publicly exalted in America, and he was strongly mom 
the development. He devised the concept and \itwi c -i-- ^ , . 

trom what he observed and felt, and also trom t it ope-. - 

black people to have a bettor future in Africa am. e of the 

Cesaire described it, “Negritude is the simp e ■ ^tinvas 
fact of being black, and the acceptance ot this tact. <■ 
black people, of our history, and our culturt. ^ culture and 

I'or Cesaire, Negritude focused on race am e- the black 

s,| nnl life, feeling that the strong White \ ati>t a . attributes, 

nice—-on black people, their physical an P- M 
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, *y-, rr had to bo addressed with urgency and with 
and their very being i ^ c6saire> his Negritude rhetoric, as it 

decisiveness, Adn deve i 0 ped racial philosophy, Was ro . 

was more that thinking about the black race and black 

mantic andhe ^ the Western Hemisphere. While Blyden had 

people, fr0 ®" rested ^1 countering the White/European attack 
bee n moie ^ and preserving the best of it, Cesaire, in- 

against Afi i- never theless concentrated his thinking on race, 

fo'counter the White/European racist damage done to the thinking 

of black people about their color and other racial features, and vmw- 
ine Negritude as a method to help repair this damage by providing 
1 Lk people with the intellectual and psychological means to focus 

consciously and positively on their color and race. 

This was also the great interest of Leopold Senghor. He took 
Cesaire's concept and viewpoint of Negritude and worked it into an 
elaborate racial philosophy. It was a racial philosophy and not a 
racist philosophy, because Senghor was not trying to create abstract, 
fanciful, and mystical nonexistent “superior” and “inferior” “races.” 
He was'seeking to speak to the general existence and unity of the 
black race and black people on this planet. Senghoi felt that Negii- 
tude spoke to the inner life or the inner existence of black people 
wherever they resided in the world, an inner feeling that was itseli 
timeless and even outside the historical process. It was. as Senghor 
saw it, the “collective soul” of the black race and black people. 37 As 
Abiola Irele has written, 

The point of departure of Senghor’s Negntude is the fact that tor him, 
black people all over the world form a community of experience, due to 
their peculiar relationship with the world. Thus, Senghor’s Negritude de¬ 
fines itself in its immediate aspects, as a preoccupation with the fact of 
racial belonging, and as an effort to clarify its particular significance. It is 
this aspect that he refers to as the “subjective Negritude”—the assump¬ 
tion of one’s blackness as the external mark of an original and fundamen¬ 
tal identity. 38 

Edward Blyden would have taken exception to Senghor’s extreme 
romanticism and mysticism about race, and such a focus on race to 
the tune of racial values—black racial values—constituting tradi¬ 
tional black African values. These racial values equaled the “spirit” 
or “soul’ of black Africans and determined their traditional cul¬ 
tural and social life and what was also transferred to black people 
wherever they were on the planet as the basis and determiner of 
their culture and social life. Blyden had no interest in racial deter- 
mmism, and looked upon culture, social life, and values to be his¬ 
torically produced. He was more interested in preserving traditions, 
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fnmS and traditional values. Senghor saw black AfV;„ 
^nchng time and place, and as.being thetttnewtcaT 
, ns and life for the black race and black people in Afnca and*' 
here in the world. Senghor s philosophy of Negntude has also been 
bribed by some as his philosophy of “Pan-Negroism.” 

( Kwame Nkrumah was a contemporary of Senghor’s and also a 
head of state of Ghana. He was also a political philosopher, and 
was concerned about the politics and political destiny of Africa. He 
was interested in a unified Afnca and was an advocate of “Pan- 
Africanism,” which called for newly independent African countries 
to unite across Africa to establish continental as well as national 
political, economic, and other institutions. Pan-Afncanism was not 
“Pan-Negroism” (or the Negritude of Leopold Senghor), of which 
Nkrumah was critical, seeing it as romantic thinking, focused too much 
on abstract matters. Nkrumah, as an advocate of Pan-Africanism, 
was interested in concrete ways to unify black people and black 
countries in Africa. Showing the influence of Edward Blyden on his 
thinking, he was also interested in having traditional aspects of 
black African life, the same kind of things that Blyden had identi¬ 
fied, be a part of the future independent black African countries. 
He felt they would function to unite black Africans and black Afri¬ 
can countries. These traditional aspects of black African life had 
helped to form and perpetuate the ‘“African Personality " and would 

continue to do so in the future. 

Nkrumah took his concept of the “African Pers onalit. fr 
ward Blyden, and argued that it, rather than "Pan-Negroism" or 
Negritude, would play a constructive role m uniting black Africans 
and helping to build strong, independent black African cour.tr.es 
Nkrumah was a strong state socialist, and wanted independent black 
African countries to be socialistic. He telt that Africa » tra tiona 
communalism could help toster this kind ot construction m m i 
vidual countries and across the African continent. P ucing a so¬ 
cialism in black African countries that combined state .oeia rm ^ 
practiced in Western Europe with ancient African communa s 

Blyden, Senghor, Nkrumah, and others were. ,^ 2 ^ wav 0 f 
ers, seeking to look at Africa and Africans and the Air 
life (all accepted in retrospect) from the uewpoint , ated 
cans, not the Whites, in Africa. Europe, or America w . ‘ man . 
all of these realities in a white supremacist e black 

ner. These three thinkers and others have tried to dleft^ ^ 
Africans were in terms ot race, culture. atu $ ^h e black 

s P°ko to some extent about the dostinj ot 1 ' ‘, None of these 

African way of life, and the destiny ot b ac * contem- 

•hree thinkers, or others who could be men 10m 
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.,. „ linkers like Wole Soyinka, Camara La Vo 
porary black Theophile Obenga, and Chinua Achebe 

Gabriel Okara,J-FAAj,y, the of ^ Af rican identity ^ 

rais ed any ves and for black African people, or about the 

accepted forth ^ they accepte d in retrospect for them- 

name oi ’ , n t j ie continent. 

Se The “uthTs that the mass of black people on the continent do not 
£u accent or identify with the African name and identity, or 
"van with the name Africa itself for their broad homeland. It has 
onli been since World War II that the mass of black people in what 
l understood by many in the world to be Africa have heard them- 
" lves described as Africans, that this was their identity, and that 
Africa was their continental home. The initial instructors in this 
understanding, as Ali Mazrui wrote three decades ago, were the 
white European colonizers: “In colonial schools young Bakongo, 
Taita and Ewe suddenly learned that the rest of the world had a 
collective name for the inhabitants of the landmass of which their 
area formed a part.” 40 In the 1950s and 1960s, independence lead¬ 
ers used phrases like “African nationalism,” “African unity,” and 
“Africa belongs to the Africans” to tell the descendants of millennial 
black people that they were Africans and that Africa was the name 
of their continental homeland. 

Trying to convince the black people of what they are told is Af¬ 
rica. and that they are Africans, has not been an easy matter, or 
even particularly successful. Other than the lack of knowledge (his¬ 
torical, cultural, and familial) or familiarity with it and its sudden 
introduction and imposition, the ethnic identities of the people in 
what is regarded as Africa stand as a strong barrier to assimilating 
and accepting a continental identity. There are also the various 
national identities, which are given more emphasis than the conti¬ 
nental identity and impede assimilation and acceptance. In a pub¬ 
lication of 1991, The Black Think Tank, a letter carried the title, 
“Africans Do Not Want to Be Africans.” The writer of the letter 
remarked, 


Whatever it is, my mind keeps getting preoccupied with one topic: “The 
problem of the African being.” Or put less philosophically, the problem of 
being African. 

We ooth know the problems and have discussed them often. So that it is 
not really the topic this time. The real discovery is that the problem of the 
African is that he cannot and does not wish to be African. Examples abound 
to support the above theory. So I skip that issue also. The real issue there¬ 
fore is, why can he not and why does he not wish to be an African? 
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n c ai’c historical and those historical reasons f 
The re» s “ h j cou ld name many, I will dwell on one thk h^ 01 ??' 
cal truction of our culture « ° ne thls time. The 

The destruction of culture and social life are not as much a prob- 
' in th e situation as the writer suggests. What he has failed to 
nnsider is that the people of the island continent simply do not 
S n k of themselves as Africans and have no ancestral or historical 
reason to do so This means that they do not think of an African 
u i tu re or social life being destroyed, or these destructions being 
1. source of the destruction of an African identity. Indeed, the 
,^ruction of an African identity would not mean anything to most 
f them anyway. They would ask, What is an African? What does it 
0 Jin to be an African? What’s an African culture anyway? These 
'vould not be idle questions, because they are the same questions 
Jj iat present-day black African intellectuals are actually asking. 
Their actions reflect the fact that it is not widely or generally un¬ 
derstood on the island continent among the black people there what 
African is or what African culture and social life is. That matter 
becomes further confused when one thinks of white people who live 
,m the island continent and are therefore Africans living there, at 
least the white Arabs who live there and the white people who have 
accepted the rule of black people, as in Zimbabwe or Kenya. 

Black African intellectuals are primarily concerned with trying 
to define black Africans and what is literally black African culture 
and social life. The Nigerian writer Chinua Achebe has written, ‘It 
is, of course, true that the African identity is still in the making. 
There isn’t a final identity that is African." 42 The African philoso¬ 
pher Kwame Anthony Appiah has written that the problem of de¬ 
fining who the black African is, or the reality of black African culture 
and social life, is complicated and hindered b\ the existence 0 111 ^ 
viduals trying to accomplish this task who are from ^ erem etj. 
me groups or different black African countries, and w o et ese 
identities influence their conceptions about what is & 
can, a black African culture and social life, or a * , 

“worldview,” which they usually reter to (ignoring w e 
the continent) as African, African culture and soci ■ 

African worldview: 

*’ or African writers the answer is not oas>. Thv> ar V; . ^envan. 
Kikuyu, but what does this mean? 1 hoy are G anian. • wor th of 

l,ul does this vet moan anything? They are black, an " pr but 

black person? . . . So . the African asks always not ^hoam 

"dio ure we?" and "my” problem is not mine a one 
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. f . nnv Anniah also wrote, “The reason that Africa can- 
K Tuke to Afncan cultural or political or intellectual life for granted 

tMt thereis no such thing: there are only so many tradit, ons 

w,th then complex relationships-and, as often, them lack of any 

‘'"'Cmh” 'wFoZr black African intellectuals have taken f or 
granted an African identity in retrospect lor themselves and other 
Sack people on the island continent, and have accepted, in retro- 
Let the name Africa for this continent for themselves and other 
black people living there-all done without questioning or analy. 
sis What they have taken on as their task, based on their pre- 
sumptions, is defining terms and realities they presume to be 
legitimate But what is also clear is that even if they were success¬ 
ful in doing that, which could take many years—perhaps even many 
decades—there would still be the problem of the mass of black people 
accepting the constructions they made. Identities cannot be fash¬ 
ioned by intellectuals alone. They also have to be constructed by 
the people who have to assimilate and accept them and who have 
to live them and propagate them. 

_ .. . . n*- » 1 
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island contment, who the world has for a long time called Africans 
and their homeland Africa, have not accepted, in a wide and mean¬ 
ingful manner, these designations for themselves and as the actual 
realities with which they live and want other people to understand. 


This is something that Black intellectuals in America seem not to 
know or to have ignored, although it seems more the former than 
the latter. Neither First-Wave nor Second-Wave Black historians 
exhibit knowledge of these realities. This raises serious questions 
about the sanguinity with which individuals from these two groups 
of historians insist that Black people in America are African Ameri¬ 
cans, or even Afro-Americans. It raises serious questions about 
Black historians or other Black intellectuals trying to define who 
Africans are or what constitutes African culture and social life 
(meaning black Africans and black African culture and social life), 
or what constitutes an “African worldview.” 

Molefi Kete Asante has brought forth a conception and theory of 
what he calks Afrocentncity that are picking up acceptance among 
some Black and black intellectuals in America, including some First- 
and Second-Wave Black historians. Not a historian, but a commu¬ 
nication specialist and the founder and former chair of the Afro- 
American studies program at Temple University, Asante has 
provided the following definition of his concept of Afrocentncity; 

Afrocentricity . . . means, literally, placing African ideals at the 
center of any analysis that involved African culture and behav- 
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Asante has also written that “African American culture and 

lot' .(/represent developments in African culture and historv ,n 

h ist0 “; b ie from place and time.’"'' The certainty that Asante’has 
«f ",‘ t African ideals stands in contrast to the lack of certainty to be 
d among many black African intellectuals. This also raises 

f0 ions about placing African ideals ,n the center of an analy- 
tll ' e t what Asante terms African culture and behavior, especially 
SlS his reference is to Black American culture and behavior As 
I'^'ocond quotation from Asante indicated, he saw no spatial sepa- 
t^tween what he called African history and culture and Black 
American history and culture, which he called African American 

ELy and culture. 

m ‘ s . argue d in this book, Black people are not Africans, but rather 
*j‘ e 0 f black African descent (predicated on the retrospective 
African identity). But clearly, time and spatial separation occurred 
, ,'Jyoen Black people in America and their ancestors and the origi- 
10 , | anC j from whence they had come, which would include histori- 
n ‘‘l cultural, social, and psychological separations (i.e., changes). 
Certainly, over two hundred years of slavery in America makes 
tlvit point. But so does what some people, including some Black 

historians, call the African Holocaust. 

Asante’s conception and theory of Afrocentricity reflects no sense 
„f the tragic or tragedies in what he calls African history or in what 
I ca |l Black history in America. A concept of African Holocaust 
(based on a retrospective African identity) speaks to these misfor¬ 
tunes in both instances, and requires seeing a serious modiiication 
of the African time-spatial reality. The African Holocaust is a pri¬ 
mary reason why Black history cannot be considered African his¬ 
tory or any of the derivative descriptions, and why Black people 
cannot be designated Africans or any ot the t derh attorn,, an *' 
Black culture and social life cannot be regarded as African. Amc 
American, or Afro-American culture and social life 

A major consequence of the African Holocaust, an aco ^ w , 

that continues today, was the separation ot ac , anc j 

African continent from black people in the Americas. ' 

the West Indies in the Western Hemisphere. Another m j ^ 
quence of the African Holocaust that also continue-. , ; 0 f 

the destruction, suppression, and distortion 0 and the role 

Africa, black Africans, and black people trom * Ueloinc to eon- 
1,11 these elements played in world history am_ oppose the 

struct cultures and civilizations ot the \%oi ■ perspective that 

development of an Africancentric Perspective, ; k peop i e in 
W| ll provide its view of Africa, black Atricans. i ^ ncan Holo- 
Africa and m thy world, would be perpetuating the Air. 
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eaust and its “ ‘ 

re The C AfncTn n Holocaust was brought to North America (as it was 
1 he All ic Western Hemisphere, which cannot be the 

book), and it affected the history and development of 
Hack people in North America, particularly in what became the 
Unhed States, which was where the transplanted Africans went 
and where their descendants for the most part lived Africans and 
their descendants in English colonies, and then in the United States 
produced Black people and Black history, a history that had. and 
that continues to have, a holocaustic dimension and that grew out 
of the African Holocaust and that is still affected by i t which call 
the African-Black Holocaust, which would be an intellectual and 
analytical interest of a Third-Wave Black historiography. The lat¬ 
ter would accept the relevance of an Africancentric Perspective to 
look at the African Holocaust generally, as it affected all areas of 
the Western Hemisphere generally, and would employ that per¬ 
spective to look at the history of Black people in the United States 
up to the point where it would be clear that this perspective would 
only be able to cast partial light on the history of Black people in 
America and their continuing holocaustic expeiience theie. The 
major light on both realities would have to be provided by the 
Blackcentric Perspective that is presently undergoing development. 

Third-Wave Black historiography, as said in the introductory 
chapter of this book, would use both Africancentric and Blackcentric 
perspectives, in interaction (i.e., in a holistic manner), to try to 
understand Black history in America. Molefi Asante s Afrocentric 
Perspective, in particular (but any Afrocentric Perspective along 
his lines), would not be of much benefit, because Afrocentric or 
Afrocentricity themselves are illogical concepts when it is consid¬ 
ered that they are concepts that refer to African history and cul¬ 
ture and African people, and thus should not be concepts containing 
the phrase “Afro” Another serious drawback of Asante’s concepts 
and the theoretical views produced by them is that they recognize 
no serious breaks in African history and culture and in African 
people, and seek to maintain the notion that an African identity is 
applicable wherever black people are found in the world, and that 
all cultures and social lives of black people on this planet are Afri¬ 
can cultures and social lives, even if other identities have been cho¬ 
sen by people, and even if other kinds of cultural and social 
attributes, distinctly different from an African endowment, are part 
of the existing culture and social reality or if the non-African at¬ 
tributes are the dominant feature of the mixture. 
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A final weakness of Asante s conception and theory is that thev 
d0 not allow for any, or at least do not evidence much interest in or 
accord much legitimacy to, historical uniqueness, and thus histori¬ 
cal difference and variation. Black history in America is a unique 
form of history, which means that Black people themselves are a 
unique group of human beings. These realities have to be recog¬ 
nized, respected, accepted, and explained, and not be suppressed 
or obscured by some overarching conception or theory that seeks 
only or essentially geneiality and the suppression or devaluation 
of uniqueness and difference. An Africancentric Perspective (and 
not an Afrocentric Perspective.) could speak to, with historical 
evidentiary support, the generality of the African Presence in the 
world. But that Presence underwent modification in time and in 
places in the world (uniqueness and difference). 

Third-Wave Black historiography would accept and work with 
the concept of African Presence and the generality and uniqueness 
of it. which it would do by employing diumtal cognition and the 
concepts of Africancentricity and Blackcentncity in diunital inter¬ 
action There is also the White over Black hierarchical social struc¬ 
ture and social system, conceptualization, and reality that have to 
be considered, which play a very large role in the unique history 
and unique development of Black people in America. Actually, 
Africancentric and Blackcentric perspectives have to be worked 
through this general analytical framework, which is the way a Third- 
Wave Black historiography would have it and which becomes the way 
for Third-Wave Black historians to see the limits of an Amcancentric 
Perspective to analyze Black history in Amenca and the reasons 
why the Blackcentric Perspective has to be given more credence. 
The Africancentric and Blackcentric perspectives, m interaction, 
and working through the general White over Black structure and 
system analytical framework, will be the approach taken to look at 
the way that Black people have related to Africa and the Africa.i 
identity in their history, both ot which have always beer, rei.ro?pee 
tive acceptances, even when Black people did not kno\N this. 













Chapter 6 


Blacks and the Retrospective 

African Identity 


’he discussion of the last chapter made it clear that the black people 
,ho came to North America, initially to the English colonies and 

“America ,n the seventeenth eighteenth and nineteenth 

■enturies, did not call themselves Africans and did nm cal the 

lomeland Africa. That means, contrary to whatman " d 

listonans say. that they did not come to the English colon.es^ancl 

:hen to America knowing themselves o e a . African 

selves as Africans, or as having an ““t. .-?»«■ 

ethnic identities, or with notions o an . ^ ncancentrlc an d 

Negroism. or black nationalism, or e\en ^ ldenuuei conC epts. 

still less Afrocentric perspectives. . 1 , neoole and his- 

and ideologies that individuals hate constructions in the 

toneal realities, in the case of 0 const roctions being the prod- 
twentieth century, with some of tht.. 

ucts of the 1960s and thereatter. Rl-iek historians 

Some of the younger or more like imposing vir- 

and n number of Second-Wave B ‘" .j^ ecro isni being the exoep- 
tually all of these constructions ( » * * even teenth century to 

tion) on Black history in America ^ other historians in 
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, f-idp nf America who do the same thing, appar- 
America and outbid Black historians. The result of all 0 f 

ently taking then c .. ble ro mantization, and even worse than 

this, of •“«" f fi 6 ‘ Sn of Black h.story in America. 

that, considei able ..resented too critically, because there 

Yet tins assertion can™t be pre^nte white historians of 

.s a certain innocence in, all1 o ^s. Bta historians of these 

;^e?m^L': e outsfde t0 of America, have been told^ne way or 
times, ms me g , island continent known as Africa. 

tha°t the black people who live on 

X™ as Slaves in the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries 
were Ricans. There has been a widespread acceptance, outside of 
«nca of African identities and what are called African realities, 
which'has been acceptance in retrospect but not with a knowledge 
or understanding that this was the case. Nor was there the know - 
edge and understanding that the people on that island continent 
over millennia, did not call the island continent Africa and did not 
even know they lived on a continent; and that most of the people 
living on that continent today do not think of themselves as Afri¬ 
cans, and do not think much of the name Africa itself. The people 
that the world knows as Africans are only novi, aftei millennia, 
giving thought to calling themselves Africans; that is, considei ing 
a rptrosnective African identity. 


So Black and white historians and other people, inside and out¬ 
side of America, past and present, cannot be blamed for calling 
Africa Africa, Africans Africans, and black people who came to the 
Western Hemisphere over a period of several centuries as slaves, 
Africans. But where criticism is valid is if such people continue to 
use names and identities in a retrospective manner without know¬ 
ing, or without caring, about what they are doing. This becomes an 
especially salient criticism of historians, because they are required 
by professional standards to adhere to historical evidence to write 
history and to make historical interpretations. 

To say that black slaves knew that they came from Africa is false. 
To say that black slaves called themselves Africans is false. To say 
that black people being transplanted to the Western Hemisphere 
as slaves developed an African consciousness, or a Pan-African con¬ 
sciousness in the process of the transplanting, is false. Historical 
evidence would not, as it does not, bear this out. These latter view¬ 
points are purely ideological, and as such are a romanticization 
and falsification of the history of black people moving into the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere as slaves, and also a romantization and falsilica- 
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history when the scholarship takes a turn toward North 
ti0l \°ica and follows this early history. 

A ri e origins of the names and identity of Africa and Africans can- 
be left out of the knowledge of historians writing about Africa 
not * ^f r ican Presence in the world in any of its manifestations. 

"! n the fact that such historians have accepted a retrospective 
■ s,n of Africa and Africans. All of this becomes particularly true 
1( ' en ' j ie subject is the history of Black people in America and their 
W It lire and social life in the country. Of the presently estimated 12 
CU i l million black people who came to the Western Hemisphere as 
"! ' nn lv between 350,000 and 400,000 came to North America 

s ‘ t . , |’ ie 350 -year history of the African slave trade and the African 
*H locaust . 1 That means that most Black people who have ever lived 
°the United States were born here, and continue to be born here 
in historical, cultural, social, psychological, and even, in many 
respects physical environment very different from such realities 

on the African continent. 

It has been shown by a number of studies, such as Melville 
Hcrskovits’s study. The Myth of the Negro Past , that the black people 
of the lower Americas and West Indies kept more of what can be 
rilled on African heritage, accepted in retrospect, than Black people 
keDt in the United States . 2 Thus, it is considerably suspect and 
unbalanced for Black historians or other Black intellectuals to be 
so concerned to prove the retention of what are calledA/riromama 
in Black history and Black cultural and social life. This is not to 
deny the retentions or to speak against seeking to understand ...eir 
extent and their past and continuing impact on Black people and 
even on white people and America, as John Edward Ph >'‘P“ r ® en ^ 
did.' Second-Wave Black historiography especially seeks '-°do‘h. 
and this would also be a quest of Third-Wave Black 
phy. But this becomes an abuse and misuse of 'l> e [he 

Perspective, because it ignores or denies t e ” li e ht on 

reality of the Blackcentric ^'people in America, as 

the history, culture, and social life ° ‘ i , n America 

well as on their uniqueness and ditleronct. a *- Extensia. 
and among other black people in the e*ten * Black hi^torv in 
John Henrik Clarke viewed African 
the United States, as well as the histon, cu ui..^ ■ ^ ncancentnc 
btack people in the Western African ^"^ t * ation from Clarke, and 
Perspective. 1 wish to present a long * 1 . f rom a Third-Wave 

then provide some critical comments a oi 0 f t h e African- 

Black historiographical perspective, in - ^ interaction: 
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• ,, (..-v tv> p United States as slaves started their at- 

The Africans who can t • heritage soon after they arrived i n 

Eto^untr^The" EEere searching for the lost identity that the slave sy s . 

tem had destroyed. 

w ;th Africa is not new. In tact, this connec- 
The Afro-American coi “Africa-consciousness,” in varying de- 

ti° n was has alv!^ays been^ part of the psyche of the African 

grees, good and ba , _ o nilt h America the Caribbean Islands, and in the 

CEdS n J" h r s "br: conflict within the Black American’s 

;“c;z:s»" the mass media of the twentieth cen. 
^tough jungle movies, elementary textbooks on geography and history, 
a“,d travel books written to glorify all people of European extract,on-,n 
“ snee white people. These distorted ,mages have created both a rejec 
“on of Africa and a deep longing for the Africa of our ,magmatic, the 

wn.Q nnr llOFllG. 


Contrary to a still prevailing opinion, most of the literate Africans in forced 
exile have always had a positive image of Africa. They have rejected the 
imag eof Africa as a backward and barbarous land. To the extent that the 
information was available, the early black writers and thinkers made ev- 
erv attempt to locate Africa on the map of human geography. They soon 
discovered that Africa and her people had a history older than the history 
of their oppressors. They also learned how and why the Europeans came 
to Africa in the first place, and the circumstances, in Africa and Europe, 
that set the slave trade in motion. They learned why the Christian chuich 
had to read the Africans out of... human history. 4 


There is much that one can agree with in Clarke’s comments, but 
there are some remarks that necessitate critical commentary and 
even rebuttal. Clarke s Africancentric Perspective was possible 
because of his acceptance of a retrospective African identity, which 
was not something that he understood or perceived he had done, 
and as has been seen, is not unusual behavior in this matter. But 
Clarke’s Africancentric Perspective falls down, or show's uncer¬ 
tainty, because he does not describe black people from Africa to the 
Western African Extensia consistently as Africans. 

Black Americans, for instance, are described in several ways, as 
Africans, Afro-Americans, Black Americans, and black people. If 
Black people are not just, and simply Africans, then it would mean 
that Clarke was, in fact, recognizing the limitation of his African¬ 
centric Perspective without being aware of’ it and without having 
some other kind of perspective, such as a Blackcentric Perspective, 
that induced him to call Black people something other than Afri¬ 
cans. Clarke, like so many Black historians and other kinds of Black 
and black intellectuals in America, seemed not to know that Afro- 


w 
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-ic'in is strictly a fictitious name. Africans in Africa and Afri- 
A nie \,nvwhere in the world would not be “Afros.” It might be re¬ 
call j that in the 1960s an “Afro" was a hairstyle! 

ca rM-ke made a reference to the “Africa-consciousness” of Black 
1 > in America (to stay with this group of black people in the 
n African Extensia). This was not the same as saying “Afri- 
^ eS Jjnsciousness.” But either one of these positions would be false, 

C£l11 C °se the black people who came to North America did not even 
b6C the names Africa or African, and thus could not have had any 
k n °- 'ousnesses about either one of these specific names and lden- 
conbC1 riarke failed to recognize this in his book on the African 
tltics ‘ U st published in 1992. His actual discussions rended any 
' ° , tion of an “African consciousness" among transplanted en- 
c * ne d i 3 i ac k people in the Western Hemisphere. Indeed, Clarke 
s * ave ■ sm all publication that the African Holocaust produced 

a0 -iiething called a Negro” in this area of the world. 4 
Clearly this reality, lasting for several centuries and involving a 
thv and even permanent physical separation of black people in 
\ from Black people in North America and the placing of Black 
: 0 ,e ,n another and very d.fferent historical context and a very' 
different cultural and social context, which required Black people 
, make an imperative cultural, social, psychological 'including 
cognitive), and spiritual adaptation and reconstruction, could har e 
destroyed or, at least, seriously undermined and weakened an Af¬ 
rican consciousness or an Africa-consciousness ammigBlack peop e 

•f such thoughts had e « sted X t ^ a TB ac^o^t-m which 
was a massive, tragic affair. The African tfiach no 

Clarke also made no reference " ab a b0 a ^ tQ become part of 
tragic situations have to be recognize . g ^ ^cancentnc 

any historical analysis of Black peop e - , African Holocaust 

Perspective could well recognize an ac ^- , i historv and 

and its consequences on Black .Antencan^^n^them h ^ ^ 

development in America, even if * m f or a Blackcentric 

and conceptual analysis would have om ' experience of Black 

conceptual analysis to take the 0 ^^xmnrehensive historical 
People in America to a deeper an n ^ rt e ^ ncanC entnc Perspec- 
analysis, informed, where relevant, by an Air 

tive and evaluation. . f . Fxtensia “forced ex- 

Calling black people in the We>tein - to do. Others in Black 

lies” was a rather misleading thing oi * as bishop Alex- 

Instorv in America had done the banu 1 usually driven trem 

under Crutnmell. Exiles are poop t thoughts or prospects ot 

their homes and homeland, hut ha\e ' |, noople in the Western 
..... .1 . TiwM-n were some black pc opt 
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„ • returned to Africa, not as exiles, but as former 

African Extensa.\v egcapedfalling into slavery in that Extensia. 

slaves or as peop individual efforts to help some black 

In North America tliere weiemdiv of p aul Coffe in ^ 

people to return tcenth centuries. In 1817 the Ameri- 
late eighteenth an ^ Hunched a program that continued over 

can Colonization Society launched a p g_^ ^ ^ and aid 

LXmto'rbaSS Principal to the West coast of Af- 
mg them thousand Black people were shipped to 

Liberian Republic established in West 

Africa by former Black slaves. 0 Between 1860 and 196- over two 
thousand Blacks emigrated to Haiti.’ In the late nineteenth cen- 
tu rv Bishop Henry McNeil Turner tried to persuade Black people 
“ I live in Africa. Only a few did, and a number of them returned 
to the United States after failing to succeed at building a new life 
on the continent. In the early twentieth century Chief Sam helped 
some Black people to go to Africa, but not very many. Marcus 
Garvey’s African Redemption program called for Black and black 
people m the United States, and black people, especially in the West 
Indies, to go to Africa. But this program had virtually no success in 


terms of actual emigration. „ _ 

Black people in the Western African Extensia were cut off trom 

Africa by the white people who owned, dominated, conti oiled, and 
exploited them. They had not been driven out of Africa in the six¬ 
teenth century and thereafter. They had been captured and bought 
and sold and taken out of the continent, and transplanted or “re¬ 
settled” by the millions, in another part of the world. The concept 
and image of exile in no way conveys the horrendous 01 deal that 
black people underwent moving from one continental area to other 
physical settings in the world. Africans—accepted as a retrospec¬ 
tive identity—were made victims of a holocaustic experience that 
involved the reality, consciously determined by their enslavers and 
oppressors, of continuous, forced physical separation between black 
people in Africa and black people in the Western Hemisphere. 

This is what an Africancentric Perspective conveys about the situ¬ 
ation of Black people in the United States. But when one focuses 

analytically on this reality, an Africancentric Perspective loses 

• 

analytical power and requires a Blackcentric Perspective to step in 
and carry on with the analysis. As said earlier, most Black people 
who have ever lived in the United States were born here, and did 
not come from Africa. Thus, most Black people were not part of the 
African Holocaust in a direct manner, although several hundred 
thousand were, bringing that Holocaust to North America and cre¬ 
ating an African-Black Holocaust from it. With most Black people 




born and raised in North America, this meant that most Black 
bemb r were no t part of what John Henrik Clarke called “forced” ex- 
pe ° P eaning black slaves forcefully “exiled” to the Western Hemi- 
,leS ’ ‘ although Black people were forcefully kept from Africa, which 
6phe the situation of all Black slaves in America until slavery was 
W r bed in the 1860s, which released 4 million people from the 
■ lS -ical institution. At the time there were half a million nonslave 
lllSt °bs in the country, most in the northern part of the country. 
l ^ U i 'st of these Blacks, throughout their history in America, did 
. b s ider themselves African exiles in America, as most of them 
n ot c ° / con sider themselves Africans. They considered themselves 
( ' IC 110 ins even if white people did not, and had no wish to go to 
A ,lie This was particularly true of such people between the late 
Ali'ca^ ^h cen ^ ur y anc [ the first half of the nineteenth century, 

G ‘f I^they made efforts to dig into America, physically, culturally, 
^1 socially, to make it their country and their home. This action 
ant dt0 gjvQ r ise to the American Colonization Society, which had 
|U . IH> r of nonslave Blacks, and wanted them out of the country. 

“ n n rke contended that the black people who came to North 
America as slaves engaged in a search for a “lost identity that the 
svstem had destroyed.” Th.s was not so. These people hao no 
in „I e identity to lose or to regain, which meant they had no Afn 
rnn identity to lose. Black slaves in America lost numerous ethnic 
identities over the course of their enslavement in the country. These 
, j.j n0 , seek “to reclaim their lost African heritage^ > 

dW not egard themselves as African, or their culture and soca 

niu 1 ^ . i i Vipritaee to lose stncl no 

i• r __ Afvir*dTV thus they had no Airican nerudg 

hie as African, thus tn^ s i aves in America en- 

such heritage to reclaim What the Bia . . cultura ] an dsocial 
deavored to do was to hold onto as much of .heir cula. . 
attributes as they could, which, in their mind,, were 
(ethnic), clan, family, or village traits. ^ mn e- 

There were some northern Blacks in th history. This 

teenth century who made an ettort to ru. < - j east nol a s a 

was not done for the Black slaves m ® ^ themS elves and 

conscious and deliberate activity. and as we saw 

other nonslave Blacks in the Nor - *-P C _ T ni flC k middle class in 
earlier, it was individuals from the eme ^ 1 ^ historians, and who, 
the region who became the precuisor inculcated an 

through their published writings an i . P ”-i at j ons hip to world ms- 
interest in African history and Atruas* m “literate Africans in 
tory. John Henrik Clarke remaikei t ia ^ ^ t he idea that At- 

lorced exile" in the Western lleim^P u u p tx , us ing on this matter 
nea was a backward and barbarous an • who Clarke was 
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„ • u it w to be said that this remark was in great 
also talking about, arous ” was precisely how many if not 

~B.ckw.rf and rf £ rfca tl . om the late eigh . 

most litei ate B p P beyond; that is, they had 

teenth century to U e 19 W)s, an ^ ^ ^ black people there. 

somenomacia ia - founder of the Free African Society of 

P^tlptain mVand then later the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (AMS3"gSd 
Sf “■^ized, : and thought and 
hop?d that Christian churches and Christianity in Africa would 

helD modernize and civilize such people. 

Alexander Crummell was another Black clergyman who thought 
black Africans were “heathens” “savages, and uncivilized, and 
Africa a blighted continent. Crummell lived in Africa oft and on for 
twenty years, trying to take civilization to the “natives. He even sup¬ 
ported European colonialism in Africa, because he thought this might 
be a civilizing agency there. Reverend Henry Highland Gainet, feel- 
mg that black Africans were “backward,” “uncivilized and primi¬ 
tive ” helped to establish the African Civilization Societv, of which he 
became president. “According to a printed circular, its primary aim 
was the ‘Evangelization and Civilization of Africa, and the descen¬ 
dants of African ancestors wherever dispersed.”' 5 There were a num¬ 
ber of Black clergymen, diplomats, and intellectuals in the nineteenth 
century who thought of Africa and Africans as backward and need¬ 
ing “enlightenment” and “civilizing." and who thought white Euro¬ 
peans would be able to help contribute to these conditions because 
of what was regarded as their advanced civilized attributes. 

W.E.B, Du Bois, at least for a number of years, thought that black 
Africans were backward and even “savage. In 1903, in a review of 
Joseph Tillinghast’s book, The Negro m Africa and America, he 
said the black Africans were “savages and barbarous people’ and 
lived under ‘ primitive social conditions. In 1920, in Darkwatcr, 
Du Bois was of the strong view that black Africa was in need of 
modernization, although he felt that some of traditional African 
culture and social life should be retained for the present and fu¬ 
ture. But “deleterious customs and unsanitary usages,*’ as well as 
traditionalisms that interfered with modern, civilized development, 
had to go, 10 In 1937, Carter Woodson wrote, “Negroes themselves 
accept as a compliment the theory of a complete cultural break wit h 
Africa, for above all things they do not care to be known as resem¬ 
bling in any way those terrible Africans!" 11 

In the 1940s and 1950s educated Black middle-class people often 
derided Africa and its black neonles. The 1 ‘ T11 -- ■- .*'"" u 
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v and the Negro Digest, reflected this reality. A writer for the 
$ b ° n L magazine recorded the views that a Black doctor, living in 
f° rnl " ha d of Africans: “He laughingly admits that all of them, 
A fl ! C L|y because of their recent savage ancestry, love to operate or 
P r , a . \u c slightest provocation or without any at all” 12 Writer 


’ at the ui witiiuub any ai an; Writ 

‘ cut Smyth said in Ebony magazine that black Africans needed 
11 m something about the nature of civilization.”” In 1951 a writer 
' e °| 'l Negro Digest wrote, “The astonishing background to all of 
/ V i.u p dark backdrop of a continent of people confined in a 

is IS LU i - .. c. _i__/>, • , 


to 

■■■L,..__ 1951 a writer 

tn1 | . Negro Digest wrote, “The astonishing^H^H^HHIH 
,n . t i . t he dark backdrop of a continent of people confined in a 
^ ^ of their own making from almost the dawn of time until about 
P rlson . ,.„ n . Channels of contact had been open for hundreds of 

h • 1 But the Africans had no use for progress of any kind.” 14 Even 
y ea,b educated or “literate” Black people criticized Whites/Europe- 
W - for their abuse of Africa and black Africans, there was still a 
aIlh t() be supportive of a White/European presence in Africa 
U m of their modernizing and “civilizing” influence there, and a 
Alness to criticize black Africans for failing to aid themselves in 
Thrown development, or to do so with consistent zeal. 

' ll wever in the 1960s and 1970s, with the establishment of m- 
, 'dent black African countries and the Black liberation move¬ 
nt in America, and talk of reforging connections between black 
"Cans and Black Amencans, “literate” Blacks dropped off in then 
necative criticism of Africa and the black people there. A differen. 
k nd of writing appeared that moved away from any rac.« com- 
^ mrl tended to ignore or downplay the tragic histor> and tragic 

=? SSStenstics of black *£££ £* «- 
romantic thinking and writing was done about Alnca and 
people there, even by Black historians. b , Black 

There has been and continues to be romantic of 

history and Black people in An ’ en ( P“' 1 j„'^ on ,;pi rs ,. an d Second- 
tins historiographical romanticism ■„ Amer j c a as Afn- 

Wave Black historians refers to B only of the 

cans and derivative depictions. Th - i^- . indigenous to 

presumption made about an Af nc f n 1 ' r :: m ^f err ed to the West- 


ipreatl refusal in ootn scnuuio therefore to accept his- 

inalyze the documents on this mattei,^ \f nca n seldom ap- 
lorical evidence about it. lho won > - 1 ^ ^, bl^ck slave documents, 
pear in Black historical document.^, w u t y- vmments of nonslave 
such as letters or folklore materials, or the docun . _ 

III; .. '• 

)( 


pear in Black historical documents. 1 ^ i-xniments of nonshive 

such as letters or folklore materials, or 1 organizational re- 

Blacks, such as letters, individual Africans in their 

Ports. The Black people who rotoirei to. the existence of Africa 
.... 1 _1.. knew about tiu t .x 
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. ■ 1 like other people in America who knew 

E? % ™z\ liT apect with 

“i n mfckwritt^druments the name African or Africans usu. 

aUy apptred as 

who were known to be from Aluca femd ^ ^ in ^ 

cans. Seldom were ich P w0U ]d also include written songs), and 

when t n hey were it would be common to see them also referred to in 
wnen tney M or Colored people, or blacks, usually 

bUoweTcase spelling or simply as slaves, which would stand for their 
n,me and identity. For instance, David Walker was one who accepted 
tea and African as retrospective identities and talked about Africa 
'L Africans in his pamphlet, Damd Walkers Appeal.- He indi- 
cated that Africans were brought to America as slaves, and his 1 ef- 
erence to Africans in America in his pamphlet which he did not do 
verv often, was usuaUy a reference to slaves he regarded as Afn- 
cans. On occasion. Walker referred to nonslave Blacks in America 
as Africans, but the references he most often used with lespect to 
such people, as well as to Black slaves, was blacks, coloured people, 
coloured man. or man of colour, as he spelled these words 

Maria Stewart, in a collection of her political writings of the early 
1830s, seldom referred to Black people by any kind of racial oi eth¬ 
nic identity. Twice in her writings she referred to Black people as 
Africans, and just a few more times than that, she referred to them 
as colored people. A poem printed with her collection of writings 
was called'The Negro’s Complaint,” not ‘The African's Complaint.” 
On a few occasions, Mary Stewart used the phrases daughters of 
Africa,” “sons of Africa,” and “daughters and sons of Africa ” These 
were not references to Black people being Africans, but rather people 
who were of black African descent; that is, descendants of black 

16 W) o 1 Lrov 11 corl t*Vw-* nhrnsi? 


“sons of Africa" in the same way in his pamphlet. William Cooper 
Nell generally made a distinction between Black people and Afri¬ 
cans in his book, The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution. 
Africans were people who lived on the African continent or who 
came to America as slaves. Indigenous Black people, those Blacks 
born in America, Nell usually called colored, colored people, negro, 
negroes, or black—all usually spelled in the lower case—and Nell 
felt these were people of black African descent. He called Phillis 
Wheatly an African, but also called her a “negress." He wrote that 
Benjamin Benneker was born of an African father and a mother 
who had been born to an African slave woman, but Nell called 
Benneker a “negro.” 
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Frederick Douglass knew of Africa and Africans and accepted 
^ names and identities in ictiospect. They appeared sparingly 


-unu 

' n ames aim mcuunu., ... They appeared sparingly 

autobiography, My Bondage and My Freedom. When he used 
111 word African, it was usually a reference to black people i 
tllC ... „ hi nek person in America that Douglass considered st 


V word Airman, it wuo « icicic.ite to oiacK people in Af- 

' 1(3 or a black P erson in America that Douglass considered still to 
lCa \ African. He wrote in his book, “I found Sandy an old advisor. 

K 7 was not only a religious man, but he professed to believe in a 
f or which I have no name. He was a genuine African, and 
Sy inherited some of the so-called magic powers, said to be pos- 
ed by African ... nations.” 17 Frederick Douglass actually thought 
Shriek Africans in Africa as savages, living in “savage tribes." 13 
°* - African slaves underwent the process of civilization in 
wica and felt this was even more true of the descendants of 
^'T^laves. Douglass, as My Bondage and My Freedom indicates, 
slic livu Black people were not Africans, but people of black Afri- 
K ' descent, who he described in his autobiography repeatedly as 
-- b lack people, Negro, or colored people (in lower-case spell¬ 
ing) and often simply as slave or slaves. , 

ThP word African appeared only a handful of times in Frederick 
n The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. Douglass 

D ° g iiv used the word to refer to the black African descent of 
Black peopleln America, such as when he used the phrase “tean 
race" (which he also called the colored race) or-.tean blood._On 
L occasion he described Samuel Ringold Ward as being of un- 
toriAfrican descent.” On another occasion he said that Dr. James 

McCune Smith and .11(Black peopl e were ol 
came land wit^ideas 

in advance of most of his fellow citizens of WadL.^can de^er ^ 

In his second autobiography, Douglass » ' d b ] ac k often to 

ored, colored people, colored man, s a\e. a contempo- 

describe Black people in America. John first Black 

rary of Frederick Douglass (tor a w 1 e . jf ^ African, and 

newspaper, Freedom s Journal, considered himseh an. 

eventually emigrated to Africa. n ou2 \ a ss for many 

Martin Delaney, another contempor . b : scb if dr en African 

years, considered himselt an African an g emigration conven- 

names. But the report that he submit e i -Report on 

tion of Black people in C levolan ui , American Conti- 

the Political Destiny of the Colored Ka ^ 1 -African Race.” The 
nent”* 0 The report did not have 1 ^ ‘ . no ted for. and which 

title of the book that Delaney would bt . ,- i- .4 Kim ns an 

Homo Second-Wave Black historiw 


Xrt established him as an 

^ . 1 .,on tan- 
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„ The Condition, Elevation, Emigration 

Africanism, was it ^ pcopfe of lhe Unite d States Politically 
and Desmyot! C * De]aney . s book did not have the phrase 
Considered. T ^ boo k, Delaney had a chapter, “Claims 

•African People Q : f the United States,” in which he talked 

iSLa in history, and about how Afri- 

:r a ; t :; e e ef^V; Biack people as being “men of African de- 
scent“ Delaney usually described Black people as colored people in 
his book, and'sometimes as colored persons, blacks, black and 
negroes all in lower-case spellings. While Delaney cons dered him- 
self 1 and h.s family Africans, he did not consider Black people in 
America to be Africans, which was a strange viewpoint 
' At a much earlier time, between the latter half of the eighteen 
and early nmeteenth centuries, Black people had put the name Afri¬ 
can in some of their institutions, such as the New York African Free 
School (1787) the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, and for 
Improving the African Race (1787), the Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (1799), the African Baptist Church (1809), and 
the African Church of Charleston (1818). There were other Black 
institutions, churches, mutual aid societies, and cultuial societies 
that had the name African in their titles in the early nineteenth 
century, and even well into it. But this was rathei peculiai behav¬ 
ior on the part of Black people, mainly northern Black people. While 
they put the name African into the names of their institutions, they 
did'not, as a rule, regard themselves to be Africans, or African 
Americans, for that matter. They usually referred to themselves as 
Negroes, Colored people, Negro Americans, or Colored Americans. 

Between the 1830s and 1850s, on an intermittent basis, north¬ 
ern Blacks especially, but also some Southern nonslave Blacks, 
participated in a convention movement that gave such Blacks a 
public forum to engage in political protests and to express their 
political prescriptions for America. The state conventions, which 
really comprised this movement, were known by various names: 
the State Convention of Colored Citizens of New York, the State 
Convention of the Colored Freemen of Pennsylvania, the State 
Convention of the Coloured Men of New Jersey, or the Maryland 
Free Colored People's Convention. Sometimes a state convention 
went by two names, as did the one in California, which was called 
the State Convention of the Colored People of California and the 
California State Convention of Colored Citizens. The published 
reports of these various state conventions seldom used the words 
African or Africans. 22 This meant that the Black men of these con* 
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nons did not think of themselves as Africans, although they did 

v 1 - of themselves as people of black African descent. The state 

d 1 ' n tions rejected the Amencan Colonization Society, because 

L Black men ol them did not see themselves or other Black people 

^Africans, and did not regard Africa as their home or the home of 

1U Y • Black people. The State Convention of Colored People of New 

ot , , vn ressed this sentiment in a typical manner in 1851: 

York exp 1 '-- 

wc n0 t the more so when colored men turn ' pliant minions,” and 
(Vu-iible dupes, at. the bidding of a class of men who professedly are 
* nSU f >nds, yet whose very system of philanthropy, v/ere it possible to be 
<H " Vto operation successfully, would, our peace and harmony and felicity 
l ,ut “• particularly ought we record our dissent, firm and utter condem- 
destiov, nQt a p ar ticle of sympathy with the spirit and letters of a 

nntl0 'j ni ' an re cently published in the New York Tribune , in favor of "Afn- 
colol p C Ionization,” based upon spasmodic ebullition, a seeming panic and 
C ? n ° • of despair of the colored people ever securing their legitimate nghts 

of enfranchisement, immunities, &c., in this country.-' 

Th ' Black men of the state convention movement, as well as the 
m , 1 men of the Black antislavery and Black abolition societies, 
ho oft en overlapped in membership, were members of the emerg- 
" Bhck middle class. Such people not only thought of themselves 
n „d Other Black people (except for some black slaves. i.e those 
’ lc( i into America from Africa) as not being Africans, but the> 

‘ nu to have Black people not refer to themsehe. as 

were also anxio h B P f , the White thinking about 

to.*** 

ted slaves to leave America. Tates ge ^ ^ not %va nt 

as citizens of America and thus as - anc j n ghts in the 

them to be in America, certainly not wi an ti-American and 

country. This thinking Black «ople calling themselves Af- 

therefore tragic, was aided b> B P «f white people, as not 

ncans, which translated, m the rac j* ™ foreigners—unassimilable 
only naturally inferior people, bu a & decades before the war be- 
foreigners—in America. Indeed, n 1 Pnnfederacv. the name 
tween the United Stn.es and SOT f n fY,“sthutmns=‘This was 
of African was taken out ot a nuin xi o . was no t rooted in the 
not a traumatic activity, as the name . an< j South anyway, 

consciousness or being ot Blacks in t h • nonslave Blacks in 

Thus, the question becomes, > 1 oont vines opt tor an Atn- 

thv* lute eighteenth and early nin _ when they usually 

can identity at all? Why would they g Colored people. 

thought of and described them**'- V L \‘ , j psychological. \Vh lt ' 
or tu.w.iuV tk,. „vr>l.motions are politic* 
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i a pnrlv nineteenth centuries were 
people in the late eighteenth and was true in the North and 

engaging in strong public lac - took on an especially viru- 

in the South. In the Nolth '^ e from the 1770s on ended the Afn- 
lent form, because white peop 4 barke d on a program of gradual 
can slave trade to the region a saw the last Black slave 

release of Black people from slavery ^ New York . 

released from slavery in 18- eighteenth and early nine- 

But Whites in the North in the late ejgh ^ ^ ^ Black 

teenth centuries '■'ere racis s ^ use against nonslave Blacks 

structure and system ot t f vnloitab i e . If Blacks were not going 

to keep them subordinate an * P ^ going t0 be free either, and 

to be slaves in the North, t y opportunities that white 

have the political and cml no intention as 

people had. Confronted by this racism and ha ^ ^ ^^ 

far as most in the North were c began digging themselves 

the despised and unwanted Black people lbegan ,hgg^^ ^ kind 

in culturally and social y in e , ,- on That hostility and fear 

of Power against a^rger ^"^f^^slave Blacks, and 

Blacks 3 n turn brtteen the 1830s and 1860s, organizing to exer- 
Blacks, in tin n o be half, through organization 

‘and to,demand themfeof slavery, and 

t0 In^he 38 !^ 1 therTw^'aTeTted^bate among some northern 
Blacks about Blacks staying in the United States or emigrating to 
Canada or elsewhere, eJen to Africa. In that decade near^ twenty 
thousand Blacks emigrated to Canada to establish a , 

ethnic group there. But the debate among Black middle-class ele 
ments in the North was not over whether Black people in America 
were Blacks, Negroes, Coloreds, or Africans. There was gener 
agreement that they were not Africans, but, as most thought, C - 
ored people or Negroes of black African descent. The debate 
over the question of where Blacks would likely have the best chance 
for development and for a future. The prevailing view was that the 
best chance for either was in the United States. Black men ul i- 
mately fought or served in the mid-century war, thinking that pai 
ticipating in the war to save and restore the United States as a 
single country would help them to achieve long-sought-for objec¬ 
tives. Even Martin Delaney, who wanted to emigrate to Africa anc 
wanted some Blacks to go with him, fought to save and restore 
United States, hoping this would aid Blacks in the country. 

But Blacks in the North still had their problems. No matter how 
hard they tried to be Americans, no matter how many sacrifices 
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l p— no matter how much they tried to emulate Whites in 
they nia _ be havior, thinking of it less as White behavior than 
certain . beba vior that was incumbent upon all Americans— 
aS Aniei j on i n g as racists, and employing the White over Black 
Whites, system, denied Blacks full inclusion and full free- 

structure ^ ey pub hcly denigrated Black people, saying that 

dorm 11 ^ , them apart from white people, in a separate act of 
God crea ^ a ^ gQ ca h e d them “savages” and other kinds of names 
creation, a ^ tbe j r “ n onhuman” or “subhuman” status. Out of des- 
that spo ^ d/or anger) and as a defense against White racist mun- 
peration ■ the i r character, dignity, and being, some Blacks 

dations b and accepte d an African identity for themselves. 

This would also help to explain, at least to some extent, why the 
a AMran was put into the names of Black institutions: to give 
word Air insta nt status, more status than they thought the 

the a" Colored or Negro conveyed. These Blacks also felt defiant 
w ° rds Vu1° me African for themselves or their institutions, know- 
La ^' ng vvhites usuallv denigrated the name. Precursor Black his- 
mg ans V aided these defiant and compensatory efforts before the 
torians a ce nturv and thereafter by them praise of African 

mid-mnetee • ^ ^ precursor hlstona ns helped overlooked 

T J Z3 i that the histonans did not refer to Blacks as Afncans, ex- 
the fact that the manner, to make a telling point. In- 

ce pt -~ r ferred t0 Blacks in America as Negroes. Colored 
variably, they ret were of black African descent, 

people, or blacks, all re allv narratives of former 

The slave narratives, which v^er^ - nt . P Blacks claiming an 

slaves, would not have been much e v iitutlons xb e words 
African identity for themselves or them ^ alg0 be . 

African and Africans ^ldom appear ^ recen { times. Black 

reft of positive discussions about -Africa collections of s i ave docu- 
and white historians have P u t ^°' J . The words African and 

ments, letters, or recorded verbal testi . • ag thfi docume nts 
Africans seldom appear m these 0 J^ Burden Doum. Julius Lester s 

put together by B. A. Botkin m La. . rj nt t e r the Peculiar Insti- 
To Be a Slave , and Norman Yetman s L /e ^ gtarobin - s 

tution: u The word African appeared onil ^ /n Bondage: 

collection of antebellum Blue & a "“ . Af r ; ca only a few times. 2 *' 

Letters of American Slaves, and the w Charles * Blockson's ed- 

Afncan appeared twice and A rica ^ RaUroo d: First-Person 

ited slave documents, The unc 8 Worth * 7 

Narratives of Escapes to Freedom m trn^ and Africans in 

The infrequent reterence to t u na tbat Black people, as a 
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, orn(5 plves as Africans or African Americans in 

people, did not regard th Black histor i an s and other Black 

their history in ^ inei ^ ctl '!i sts who insist on referring to Black people 

intellectuals or political c ^ who insist that Black people of 

of the past by these n , being unhistorical and romantic. 

today go by Blacks frequently appear in 

The words black, blacks Black, ana^ ^ Black Wstory ^ 

Black historical documen^^^ thftt the wor ds Negro and Colored 
the larger ^eriesn ■ - English had taken the Spanish and 

also meant black or Black The bng with their word 

Portuguese nTgro in a lower or upper case, using it 

black, and spelled t ^ or as a no un with both spell- 

36 “The w ri ancHts varied spellings, logically should have 

mgs. The woid Diac American historical docu- 

appeared more of en n Black meant . But white people 

ments, given w ha ^ vj and Colored to describe Black 

preferred to use t e w0 ^ - ti w ith them; this was also 

£& B act “ use the words Negro and 

CoToied to describe themselves, which became a cultural practice 
unth them These were preferences and practices created by and 
perpetrated in America by the White over Black structure and sys¬ 
tem which made this peculiar linguistic usage available to white 
and Black people and offered each group of people a psycholopcal 
advantage in using Negro and Colored the way they did. This is an 
important thing to discuss, because it also makes it possible to 
ter P and more fully understand the historical use that Black people 
made of the words Negro and Colored, m which neither First- 01 

Second-Wave Black historians show an interest. 

The word black (and thus, also, Black) was simply a taboo word 
in America, a word for the most part to be avoided in usage. I heie 
was a fear of the word black and the meanings of that word, which 
were all negative and of a foreboding or threatening kind, the En¬ 
glish had brought the word black to North America with its nega¬ 
tive meanings and the fears associated with it, which were pussec 
on to the Americans who developed from them and from other u 
ropeans. For the English, and then for white Americans, the word 
black was the primary word to express extreme negativity or gi eat 
loss, or to castigate, to scorn, or to denounce a situation or a per son 
White people, first in the English colonies and then in America, 
became afraid of black and blackness—that is, all the various nega 
tive and threatening meanings of the word black—which all go 
locked into the physical being and presence of black people w <> 
lived in the English colonies and then in America among Whites, 

ns thpir nnnnQitp in rnlnr anrl rapp flnrl ns thoir social 0PP08ltC8. 
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ttl-ick people and the negative meanings of black became syn- 
mous m the minds of white people, which made white people 
° n> to avoid the word black and its meanings, and black people as 
%v )io in their racist minds, embodied those meanings and thus 
%Ve atened the mind and psychology, that is, the mental state and 
T * '.mental health of white people. It was all a social and psycho- 
t ‘ ie 1 r eality and a social and psychological threat that white people 
loglC , l ed f or themselves by their own tragic racist thinking, beliefs, 
Cre f social behavior. But they were realities and threats that white 
an u blamed Black people for, and for which they in one way or 
pC °ther punished them. White people had to relate to Black people 
all ° daily basis in the English colonies and then in America, either 
T-ectlv interacting with them or indirectly; that is, hearing about 
1 lie ‘ having thoughts about them. So white people had to have 
* 101 r t0 r( .>i a te to Black people that was psychologically ‘safe and 
a ^ a threat to their own psychological well-being. The words Ne- 
n r ° and Colored provided that “safe" way to relate to Black people. 
Thev meant black and Black, but those realities could be avoided 
the minds of Whites, or did not have to be a part or a strong part 
f their consciousness when they related to Blacks, employing the 
"es Negro or Colored, or these names with lower-case letters. 

1 Black people grew up in America as slaves and nonslaves, and as 
nart of the White over Black structure and system of the country 
h “ t promoted and reproduced White rac.sm and the meaning of 
the word black and all the fears or threats associated with in B ack 
neonle grew up knowing that white people .eared them and th 
they w^re a threat to white people not because ^rn^they 
said or did necessarily, but simply because °lvhoth<c ‘ 

minds of white people. Black people learned that ithe 
not onlv meant extremely negative things. bu ” h hich was 

ness were not something that could be flaunted ^ 

translated bv Blacks to mean that t e> cou their Black (ech- 
ably allude to their black racial charactenst.es or their Black 

me) cultural and social traits. , e because, after all. 

These were difticult times tor BU \ ^ i an( j q U1 te hu- 

they were black and Black, and it "O u precisely what white 
man to express these things. But t is ' v *■ thev were human, 
people did not want Black people to t un ' ^ ‘ ^ uma nitv in all 

and that they had a right to publiel> 1 1 , -1 n0 choice but to 

its blackness and Blackness. But Bl.u ’ , They had to tig- 

be who they were, black people am ' ai j^’ n5 r offensive or threat - 
are out a way to be black and Black "it tou ^ ^ u ke or the wrath ot 
ening to Whites and without mem 1 mg 1 , 0 B'er these protec- 

Whites. Tho words Neero and Colored helped to 
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. Ti. RWk interaction with white people, 
and even'to enable Blacks to publicly project their Black humanity 

in America. and accepted identities of Negro and 

This was the ? 0 5' a * V X" ( or safest way) to interact with white 
Colored; the socially saf v Negro and Colored were also 

people. The wordsand.dentit.es 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

psychologically safe foi P being psychologically threatened 

titles that enabled them to-avoid^being ^ enabled ^ 

bv their own blackness an yely about themselves, which 

to not always think .an do \ nd wh i c h they mobilized Ameri- 

white people wanted t * aid 0 f the White over Black 

can society and civilizatioi, that same struc- 

structure and system to^ogeuhemjo^ ^ ^ 

ture and system, and • them, a safety mechanism, 

civilization, had a reprieve people and relating to them, 

when it came to taking^the words Negro and Col- 
This reprieve or safety f . mechanism put in America 

ored, which was a reprieve “ d . ^^“^riearned to use the 
by white people for white P^^efid for themselves, even 
reprieve and safety mechmusm th< persiste nt use of them, 

and identities of 

Negro^n^Colored^which were much less threatening to Whites 
and*theirdomination and control of America, brought ■ naccep- 
tance of this public practice and became a featuie ol 

B1 ?n add^tkm to th^social and psychological uses that Black people 
madelf the names and identities of Negro and Colored, there were 
also political uses of them that became a feature of the Whlte °^ r 
Black structure and system-always under ^runny and attenUg 
ated, of course-and that were also reproduced by the structure 
and system. The words Negro and Colored made it possible f 
people, over centuries, to speak positively about their in ivi 
group attainments in America. They allowed them the opportune to 
express their desires and aspirations publicly. These were the nam 
and identities that went into Black organizations and institutions 
gave them some public prestige and acceptability, an w ic 0 
some of the fear out of the minds of white people as they ob& ^ e 
and contemplated these organizations and institutions. i 
people perceived these organizations as being forms of power wmcn 
they would have been afraid of had they had the name > < lf - 
them as it would have been perceived as Black Power, and thus as 
--anri lo«c tnWnhle nr intolerable, to Whites. 
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nver the centuries Blacks were able to protest publicly against 

ny slavery, and racist segregation, referring to themselves as 

’ aC oJs and Colored people and referring to their protest as Negro 

Colored protest, as opposed to Black protest, which would have 

» ncl itb greater White resistance. Over the centuries, Blacks pub- 

111 ^ i cl nanded American citizenship, rights, equality, and opportuni- 

>i cly f jovelopment under the names and identities of Negroes and 

tlC! i ° e d people, which facilitated their efforts and even legitimized 

C °| 01 t0 some extent in the eyes of white people. The progress that 

th<jn J DO ople have made in America over the centuries of living here 

^ 00 ded by the Negro and Colored names and identities, and would 

WaS£ been less over this time span if the effort to make progress 

iT lv had been done by using the Black name and identity, 
pubiiciy ^ 

the Afrocentrist Molefi Asante has excoriated the word 
r- as a historical name and identity for black and Black people, 
Negi excoria tion on what he felt was the negative way that 

Wf ites/Europeans and Whites/Americans used the word Negro. 

W ViUnt mving any thought to the way any black people might have 
W H the word and name, including Black people in the United 
A number of First- and Second-Wave Black historians have 
shown that they would agree with the following remarks made by 
Asante in The Afrocentric Idea: 

Thev [Whites/Europeans and Whites/Amencans] would 

1 r ,lti.ro ” or sneak of “the African slave in the New V orld, or . epr 
gro Culture, or spe^K nal re f er ent is Ainca is ignored and 

Emancipation. * used to designate our degradation. In 

Negro becomes a crypto-term that is u=ed m deag 

.hi* way the Eurocentric ««.. ««. -'^odid 

and a false history, separate from c .p . itc flnD lication were products 

not exist prior to slavery; both the .live Sr Consequently- the 

of the social and economic context of the » uo n of history and 

attachment of the term Negro to African meant a nega 

culture. 2H 

Whites/Europeans and Whites'Americans ^u*e_t pomted 

gro in a denigrating manner, ov er ct ’Vllrro in its historical usage, 
out in the previous chapter, the \\ 011 . t ’ - e j v race or with 
was not always associated strong > an n s* Colored) was assoc 1 - 
racism. In America, where it (am tit t ^ e word was also 

ated with race and racism in a strong a -| ed a i r eady, which 
used somewhat positively by W utts. .., me what positively ant 
also made it possible for Blacks to use The words Negro 

to try to invest it with even more P° M 1 _ in1lin ; ca tion and socia 
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Whites and Blacks that redounded to the ben- 
interaction between Wi Bl&ck hist orians aided these efforts, 

efit of Black people, B response and Black motivation, by 

at least from the siae o of Black people m America, which 

their rather positive ^ fche names of Negroes and Colored 

they wrote P« mar “ y k hist 0 rians, before the more recent joiners 

people. First-Wave B pre decessors in writing Negro and Col- 

to the ranks, followe sentially in a positive manner, seeing 

ored history and d °^ g ^ or their history by using the names 

no devaluation ot Black peup 

Negro and Col ^ ed _ d generations of First-Wave Black 

That means that th f name Negro (or Colored) as a 

historians did no^ ^ term a meaning, and a rather post- 

•‘crypto-term. Tyg rican culture “Negro culture/' there 

tive one When they^ ^ they referre d to Black 

was no derision lture » They did not ignore an African 

CUltUrC atisd referent* ^r^he* African* Extensia, they just simply 

r^nTzed how this time-spatial referent had undergone modifi- 
recogmzea pcneciallv in the Western African Extensia, 

where African people became people of black African descent, and 
Ifncan culture and social life (also accepted in retrospect) became 
Black and other kinds of cultures and social lives. 

Asante’s comment that “Negro did not exist prior to slavery w as 
his way of saying that mites/Europeans gave black people and 
Black people the name Negro, and that it was not a name of then 
own construction. But it also has to be said, as it was in e pie\ 
ous chapter, that even the name African was given to black people 
and Black people, if the latter chose to use it. Asante, as well as 
some First- and Second-Wave Black historians, do not want to give 
full credence or are unable to give full credence to the creative adap¬ 
tive capacity and responses of Black people in then histoiy m 
America. One of these creative adaptive responses was to use the 
words and identities of Negro and Colored in ways that they wou 
benefit themselves, as well as America, for that matter. Blacks over 
their history in America also understood and used the words nigger 

and slave differently than white people. 

Talking about Black literary writers, or writers ol Black P ,ost ’ 
from the eighteenth century to present times, Houston Baker i< - 
marked, “One might argue, therefore, that black Americans P rt 
served their own concepts of experience despite the pressures <> 
acculturation. One might additionally argue that blacks were an e, 
as a result, to introduce into the total Sinnfeld [area of ‘sense o* 
meaning of words] new dimensions of experience.” 21 ' Baker was t <i 
ing about Blacks who could be referred to as Black middle-class 




, e primarily from the northern part of the United States But 

P eoP ! slaves initiated the activity of Black people in America de- 

B a i ing the same reallty dlfferentl y than Whites, which not only 
gcrio b fferent experience but the development of their diunital cog- 

theU with its flexible usage, made it possible for them to do. 

111 When Black slaves stole from their white masters, they did not 
V ke j r behavior as criminal or immoral, hut as a means of get- 
SGC some due, some justice out of a system of slavery and injustice, 
"f* r an away from slave plantations or farms, they did not 
W' 1 ® violation of rules or trust, or as dishonorable behavior. 

see this as .... r i /- 

r -m w it as resistance to oppression, or as an expression of defi- 
^ or independence, or as a desire to be released from the mstitu- 

tlon °| a g p 0 t until the post-World War I period, nearly three centu- 
f after they were made slaves in America, that Black people fi- 
rie f, Projected their blackness and Blackness publicly. A number 
"r tl inca went into this historical, moral, and spiritual triumph. 

?! fYvintr was the regeneration of Black people in the South that 
"urtd under the leadershtp of Booker T. Washington and his 
nlethora of southern Black leaders, a regeneration of psychology 
Uv, had many Blacks, just "up from slavery, thinking ot them- 
‘’fves as being "new" people, to match what they heard to be the 
South ” and saw considerable material progress o. B.ac„ 
i th-it also helped to generate this new feeling o: sen and posi- 

National Negro Business League 

retching across the South and the 

middle-class development an 3 ^’ we „ as Washington using his 
progress, were impoitant facto , - National N’eero Busi- 

vast Tuskegee ^^^ u ^BUckfr.t«ni«i- and lodges. 

iffiS! unite the t«o ^ 

single Black community in Amel ‘ c “' j! le m ,his period, in the 
There was the urbanization ot Black j. P ungt rac:5 t 

South and in the North, which was ofter[ 6[ defiance and cour- 

mtimidation and violence and \\it maa * 1 urbanization ot 

?e, which were also important tontn ? t ettomn g of Blacks in 
-lack people in the North as "C a?- a feeling of greater unity 

northern cities, paradoxically ga\c . them in their desires. 

and greater community, and cm to »• power in America. 


age 
B1 
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• i .1,, ; n the South, from the Black colW es 
Black history, the North, from the White-dominated 

and universities, bu l of higher education. 

public and private instil ; t; to enlarge the growing Black 

The educated Black P P , it and Black middle-class leach 
middle class, and helpet ulate and demanding. They also in- 
ership, making b ° th ™ anizat ional skills of the Black middle class 

creased the social ana o B as a consequence of these 

and Black middle-da*. lead^ functioning community 
augmentations, neipi j Blac k artists, writers, musicians, 

organizations and in appeared between the late nine- 

singers, humorists, aa , t ries producing a flowering of Black 
teenth and early twentieth «t so P mewhat in the 1930s , known 

aesthetic culture m ^ ^ should have been known 

as the "Harlem Re R enais sance,” because there were Black 

a number of American cities in the 

usuaUydMcribe pubhcty Ma^ us Qarvey and his Af,i can Redemp- 

°? m “ t - hit the American scene. Garvey and his movement 

tion Moment ' pu bUclv and in a vainglorious man- 

neople Garvey and his movement even publicly insisted that Go 
Marv. and Jesus were all black. Garvey’s movement collapsed b> 
the end of the 1920s, when Garvey himself was deported from e 
United States to Jamaica, from whence he had come in 1916 B 
during the 1920s Garvey inspired the indigenous Black midd e c ass 
and the writers, artists, musicians, and other aesthetic elements 
that class (as well as those elements of the Black lower class) I 
liclv and vociferously to promote Blackness and blackness Uai te 
Woodson headed up First-Wave Black historians who helped to 
promote this Blackness and blackness with their historical s u ie 
of Black people that emphasized their achievements in America 

and their contributions to the country. 

The public projection of Blackness and blackness lasted for a ou ^ 
two decades and then receded as a vital, public happening. It vv<1 
not until the 1960s that Blacks publicly projected their Blaekin - 
and blackness again, doing so within Black America, as Marcus 
Garvey and his movement had done, but having more public out 
lets in America: radio, television, movies, theater, and colleges am 
universities (Black and White dominated) than Garvey had to chan 
the beauty, power, and resourcefulness of the black race and Blo ( < 
people. A part of the public projection of blackness and Blackness 
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i was not a part of the eailier period was the development and 
1 lamentation of direct Black political power. At the turn of the 
inl vntieth century, and owing to racist repression, Black people 
tVV ° >d sending Black elected officials to the national government. 
ceaS s n0 t until 1929 that another Black person was elected to the 
W ge of Representatives, Oscar De Priest, from Chicago. Blacks 
- U 0 ter8 switched from the Republican Party to the Democratic 
aS V ., - n t he 1930s and stayed with the latter, which enabled them 
U oly pressure to it and gain some appointments and help from 
8 the national and some state and local governments, 
ll t the 1950s Blacks launched their liberation movement (lead- 
r'ft-oni political efforts of the 1940s), which saw' Blacks elected to 
U1 ^ tional government and state governments, to city councils in 
^ ?0gQs and to the surprise of Black and white people in America, 
t m ayoral offices. In the 1970s many more Black mayors were 
tuted and some to important cities. Black Power did not mean 
e CC lv the development and organization of power among Black 
simp le t0 he used within Black America and as a pressure force 
P inst White people and America as it had primarily meant in the 
iQ9(^ In the 1960s and 1970s it meant that, but also the use of 
Rlack Power directly in America’s political institutions, which 
gnarked Blacks to exercise Black Power in societal economic edu¬ 
cational, and cultural institutions. The exercise of this kind of B.ac* 

As said at the outset of this discussion about public black anc 
Black projections, the immediate origins for this developmentha 
mbeseciitn the late nineteenth 

These were the years when the mass. ot P P ad w throw off 

ing from the historical institution o s a - _ j ave one> but the 
a slave mentality and developi not^on.?‘ a^ er j ca The former 

mentality of people who wished to e r ‘ j t - ve j v about their 
slaves also had to start thinking direct 1> an po ^ ^ would be 

blackness and Blackness. U they e were Black people 

Black people. What did it mean to e - • , in the North, 

capable of doing? White people m the . oi * ‘ h they were 

sold they were not capable of dome any • ‘ ^ 

slaves, as they were still the same na u ■ . people resenting 

Indeed, in the late nineteenth ctntur , or „ or slaves and who 
and fearing Blacks who were declared m B0CW ty> returned 

would he trying to integrate tul > in ^ * principally through 

millions of them to another toini o & ,_ on f ranc hisement, ngn 
indebtedness, sharecropping, po ltica lltnoU fing of racist slan- 
segregation, and a relentless barbaious t , . in der said that Black 
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„„t human beings, but were apelike or some sort 0 f 

people were not hu ^ this was being said of them, it Was 

brute animals. At uu- rG£rreS sing to a state of savagery. Since the 
also said that they' * peop l e had assaulted the racial traits 

seventeenth centm> ’ • n their color and their general humanity 
of Black P eopl . e ’. e f u manity. Throughout their history in America’, 
even denying this tect y themse lves against this racist assault. 
Black peoplehad P and gocial life and the avoidance of di- 
which their Black . ^ &g much as possible helped them to 

rect contact \Mtl t b at P Black people had to do to combat this 

do. Bui anothe differently about themselves than did 


~ hey did, but they thought of themselves in a different way 
as Negroes and Colored people, and not necessarily or strongly as 
b ack or Black people. It was really the blackness and Blackness of 
Black people that white people disliked or hated, assaulted, and 
sought severely to impair in the minds, spirit and psychology of 
Black people. Had white people mainly referred to Black people as 
black, with its very negative meanings over a period of centuries, 
then the damage to the minds, spirit, and psychology of Black people 
would have been very bad, perhaps even intellectually, psycholog,. 
„„u„ anH cnirit,i allv destructive, and thus very physically desti ut ■ 


tive to Black people. „ „ , . . .. ., . 

The development and interposition of a Black ethnicitv that w as 

not publicly lauded and defended as black and Black would not 
have been able to function as an effective counter to such an as¬ 
sault. White people mitigated their assault against the blackness 
and Blackness of Black people by calling them Negroes and Col¬ 
ored people, and did this only because they were not anxious to 
have their own minds always focusing on the color and meaning o 
black the way they understood and feared it. In publicly and posi¬ 
tively promoting their Negro and Colored identities throughout the 
nineteenth century and during the first half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Black people only indirectly focused on their blackness anc 
Blackness, and only indirectly did repairs on the intellect, moral¬ 
ity, psychology, and spirituality associated with this reparation. 

Booker T. Washington was fully aware of the reparation that 
Black people had to do for themselves. His primary concern was 
the reparation they had to do to their slave mentality, how they 
had to change that and develop a nonslave mentality. He used to 
say as virtually an aphorism that Black people had learned to wor 
for others but had not learned to work for themselves. They ha 
learned to take direction from others but had not learned to g> v< ‘ 
themselves direction. They had learned to be submissive but ha< 
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. lRa rned to be independent. Washington argued that “the great- 
110 niury that slavery did to my people was to deprive them of that 
eSt \ , 0 f se lf-independence, habit of economy, and executive power, 
^rh are the glory and destruction of the Anglo-Saxon race." 3 * 
vvlllC were attributes that Black people had to develop not only as 
^slaves, but as people seeking to be full individuals, a distinc- 
n ° nS nd developed group, and full Americans. These were attributes 
tive a , ad t0 i 5 e developed as black people and Black people. 
th W shington was able to encourage a reparation (i.e., an mtellec- 
1 Psychological, moral, and spiritual repayment of blackness 
tua n] aC kness in a direct fashion) only in a minor way, because the 
ancl j b\ack was very taboo in the late nineteenth and very early 
w01 £ ie th centuries. Washington preached to Black people that they 
twe , n t0 be positive about their Negro identity and about being Ne- 
^ ad n a strong, resolute manner, despite the opprobrium that 
gr ° e p "ople imposed upon them, which was considerable during 
w 1 hineton’s long leadership of Black people. A typical comment 
1 P 1 ? expressed his concern that Black people strengthen their Ne- 
tha rlentitv which to Washington was the same as their racial lden- 
(because he thought of Black people as the Negro race in 
America) and which would indirectly help to repair the damage to 
fhrir thoughts about and feelings of blackness and Blackness, was 

rac°e Ut ,n Self.- Another typical remark was, » find. 

race lhat is ashamed of t,"” 

you will find a weak, vacillating race, Le 

apologise for our race in these an o doctrine . which was 

Washington preached this race l than thirty years, 

also the doctrine of a Negro identi| >• he more than 10 mil- 

twenty of which when he was t^ e ea . q repair t he damages 

lion Black people in America. Thu P btv> and psychol- 

done to blackness and Blackness t ou^, , b %v][t h Black 


sanco, e 
or move 
Marc 
promot 
black a 
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, • fhP United States more than anyone in the Black Past 
rf 8 "' The 1960s and 1970s represented a continuation of this 
ff f but even more rigorously, because Black people m these de . 

effort, but ev e ^ Qn black and Black identity reparations 

cades leall. Aerica to carry out the program but the larger 

Cf,c°ant 5 .ewtdf as it was believed that forcing white peo^ 
fo di nk differently and even positively about blackness and Black- 
““which would mean them rejecting a centuries-old way of look- 
w at black and blackness, would only aid Black people in doing 

repairs to their blackness and Blackness 

This reparation process, so needed by Black peop e (and by white 
people as well, who had to learn to think differently about black¬ 
ness) was interrupted and undermined by some Black middle-class 
people who insisted, in the latter 1970s and throughout the 1980s, 
that Black people had to think of themselves as Africans, Afro- 
Americans, or African Americans. Some First-Wave and especially 
Second-Wave Black historians participated in this disruption pro¬ 
cess, jettisoning the Black consciousness and Black identity they 
had prior to the late 1970s, but not entirely, because these same 
people still described themselves and other Black people as black 
or Black people. This showed confusion on their part without them 
understanding that this confusion was a reflection of the damage 
done to their own intellects, morality, psychology, and spirituality 
by White racism, the general White over Black structure and sys¬ 
tem, and the African-Black Holocaust working through it. 

Such people disclosed several things: Deep down they accepted 
the White racist view of black and Blackness, which means that 


deep down they were ashamed of their blackness and Blackness 
and wanted to escape them. They also disclosed that they thought 
of Black people in America as a racial group and not as an ethnic 
group, or at least not very strongly as an ethnic group. They rejected 
being known by a racial identity, thinking that it was less than a na¬ 
tional or ethnic or even a continental identity. Actually, they had 
continental (North American) and national (American) identities, 
but this seemed to be of no importance, or only of minor importance 
to them. The African identity seemed to be very important to them, 
even though it was not that important to the people who were sup¬ 
posed to be Africans and who they regarded as Africans, 

But such people were not even consistent in calling themselves 
Africans or African Americans and the rest of Blacks in America 
the same. They also seemed to be unaware that the Afro-American 
identity was totally fictional. They reflected desperation in want¬ 
ing a positive identity for themselves and for Black people. These 
people were primarily Black middle-class people, and they were 
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, igcen t of individuals of the emerging Black middle class of 

3 1 te eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, who, seeking 

^ 0 immediate way a gratifying and soothing identity and on* 
\fl frtl , n _r nfofnc rhnfi" ^ ~~ 11 - 1 k f* . , - 


re 

the la^ 


1 immediate way a gratuying ana soothing identity and one 
m an iiab i y of status, chose to call themselves Africans (although 
pI ' eS African Americans). In these days they did not call themselves 
not A icans either. The term used in the early nineteenth cen- 
Afl '° was either Afri-American or “Africo-American,” or “Africo- 
tury . g ”33 The name and identity of Afro-American seems to 
AmeI 'been a late nineteenth-century development, which did not 
- t any i es s fictional than the Afri-American or Afnco-Amencan 
make 1 ^ tbe ea rlier period, or the singular Afric" identity, which 

ic * en piack people called themselves and other Black people at this 

time . 34 


34 

A the time that the Afro-American identity emerged and was 
H f nding itself in the name of the Afro-American League, the 
ff American Council, or the Afro-American Industrial Insurance 
- 10 tv and other institutions, the word Negro appeared in many 
b ° Cie institutions, such as the National Negro Business League, 
T l National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes (the 
r *1 In League) the National Negro Amencan Bankers’ Associa- 
■’n tl^Natlonal Negro Suffrage League, the Amencan Negro 
\ j imv the Negro Farmers Conferences, and the Negro Le p 
AM Society of the United States. It is to be noted that Marcus Garvey 
Al u A hil organization the Universal Negro Improvement Associa¬ 
tion When Black people had a chance to accept^ ^me o 

American in the 1960s and ^ » 

numerous other false identities for • of lhis ^ 

the 1990s and discussed in t e intro - Black people, over¬ 
showed that Black People today, even educated f . 

whelmingly wish to be called blac ’ falling Blacks in 

It is curious that Black P*»ple ^ , k hlswn ans, al- 

America African Americans. «hich me uoe- Amcn . 

ways use the full description am 1 - Greeks, or Irish usually 

can" or “African Americans. Jew s, - • , j n ^nierica. They 

do not use the full identity to descn e So why do Black 

usually just say Jews, Poles, Gree say African American 

middle-class people, and it ^ mi . tbat if they just said 

or African Americans? For the >nnp 1 , There are black Afn- 

African, this would produce great con ~ Africans and "ho 

cans in this country who know t.hem>t Africans, but rather 

know how Black people in America 
people of black African descent. 

- n A 44 « 
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i • f-hp United States more than anyone in the Black Pas , 
people in theU represented a continuation of thi« 

-t°but evei/niore rigorously, because Black people in these^ * 
effoit, bu ‘ *7* t0 work 0 n black and Black identity reparations 
cades really America to carry out the program but the larger 

using not only Bta k Arne believed that forclng white r « * 

entlv and even positively about blackness and Bl«£ 
r e "h would mean them rejecting a centuries-old way of look- 
na «t black and blackness, would only aid Black people in doing 

repairs to their blackness and Blackness 

This reparation process, so needed by Black peop e (and by white 
people as well, who had to learn to think differently about black- 
LZ) was interrupted and undermined by some Black middle-class 
people who insisted, in the latter 1970s and throughout the 1980s. 
that Black people had to think of themselves as Africans, Afro- 
Americans, or African Americans. Some First-Wave and especially 
Second-Wave Black historians participated in this disruption pro¬ 
cess jettisoning the Black consciousness and Black identity they 
had prior to the late 1970s, but not entirely, because these same 
people still described themselves and other Black people as black 
or Black people. This showed confusion on their part without them 
understanding that this confusion was a reflection of the damage 
done to their own intellects, morality, psychology, and spirituality 
by White racism, the general White over Black structure and sys¬ 
tem, and the African-Black Holocaust working through it. 

Such people disclosed several things: Deep down they accepted 
the White racist view of black and Blackness, which means that 
deep down they were ashamed of their blackness and Blackness 
and wanted to escape them. They also disclosed that they thought 
of Black people in America as a racial group and not as an ethnic 
group, or at least not very strongly as an ethnic group. They rejected 
being known by a racial identity, thinking that it was less than a na¬ 
tional or ethnic or even a continental identity. Actually, they had 
continental (North American) and national (American) identities, 
but this seemed to be of no importance, or only of minor importance 
to them. The African identity seemed to be very important to them, 
even though it was not that important to the people who were sup¬ 
posed to be Africans and who they regarded as Africans. 

But such people were not even consistent in calling themselves 
Africans or African Americans and the rest of Blacks in America 
the same. They also seemed to be unaware that the Afro-American 
identity was totally fictional. They reflected desperation in want¬ 
ing a positive identity for themselves and for Black people. Those 
people were primarily Black middle-class people, and they were 
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, isC ent of individuals of the emerging Black middle class of 
retf in eighteenth and eaily nineteenth centuries, who, seeking 
the late mme diate way a gratifying and soothing identity and one 
in al1 1 uiy of status, chose to call themselves Africans (although 
P re 9 U r>an Americans). In these days they did not call themselves 
not rica ns either. The term used in the early nineteenth cen- 
^fro-Am e - ther Afri-American or “Africo-Americanor “Africo- 
tury vV£lS ”33 The name and identity of Afro-American seems to 
Am e ". ca n a late nineteenth-century development, which did not 
have bee j esg f lc tional than the Afri-American or Africo-American 
make it ai^ ^ ear ij er period, or the singular ‘Afric” identity, which 

lden ?Black people called themselves and other Black people at this 
11 

time- time that the Afro-American identity emerged and was 
At t f he d . g itself in the name of the Afro-American League, the 
used, tin Council, or the Afro-American Industrial Insurance 

Afro- Amen insti ’ tutionSj t he word Negro appeared in many 

Society suc h as the National Negro Business League, 

m ° rt M "limvil League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes (the 
* e 1 a T pr>rr U e) the National Negro American Bankers Associa- 
“: b n a the Natali Negro Suffrage League, the American Negro 
tlon ’ fhe Necro Farmers Conferences, and the Negro Legai 

Of the United States. It is to be noted that Marcus Garvey 
fled hTs organization the Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 

American in the 1960s and 1970* they irejected ^ 

numerous other false i j^roductorv chapter of this book 

the 1990s and discussed in -.rhi-o-ed Black people, over¬ 
showed that Black people today, even educal - 

whelmingly wish to be called black and ® ^ calUng Blacks in 

It is curious that Black people w o y* Black historians, al- 
America African Americans, which m -African Ameri- 

wavs use the full description and u tnti > • • or ^ r i s h usually 

can” or “African Americans." Jews P° <?*• -^erica. They 

do not use the full identity to de&cri e t . » go why do Black 

usually just say Jews, Poles, Gree . J’ sa> - African American 

middle-class people, and it is main * i at jf they just said 

or African Americans? For the simp e There are black Airi- 

African, this would produce great con u>a ■ Africans and "bo 
cans in this country who know thenise Africans, but rather 

know how Black people in America are 

People of black African descent. . . . indifferent to bla<-' 

The black Africans in America au 1 Americans, or a 
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. Jnicrp this romantic thinking. But it is not just idle 
willing to mdulg . . upts and undermines the effort on tk 

"Tm™S. CTistic thinking about themseC* 

then lustoi • A ^ have tQ t America for f un 

specifically «j ■ k It als0 deters Black people from the 

inclusion and 1 must make on their blackness and Black- 

MaTanTalso undermines efforts that have already been made 

America means to be a people, an ethnic group 
‘“clLicallv black but that also exhibits some white racial char¬ 
acteristics, that combines European American and what could be 
described in retrospect as African cultural and social traits ,n a 
dynamic synthetic mixture that ever grows. Black ethnicity is a 
central concern of Third-Wave Black historiography. This will be 
tbe subject of the next chapter, along with highlights ot some ol the 
other specific concerns of this historiography. 


Black ms,ary and Black Identity 


or 


Chapter 7 


Third-Wave 

Black Historiography I 


i -mreplv thus far in this book aboutThird-W ave Black 
I have spoken sparse^ make this a new way of writing 

historiography and my endeavor to pro- 

Black history In t hl ^hapter and che n methodologlcal orien . 
vide a general viev. of its pnil P an( } Second-Wave 

tations. Precursor Black esta blish Black history as a 

Black historians have all helpe - 1 recognized and accepted 

respectable, professional projec , a *-~; on P The subject matter 
subdivision of the American history p ck female historians 

is being deepened and expan e > up an d who are dili- 

who have become part of the Secoi * ^ contributlon s of Black 

gently providing testimony ot t , -npriallv tbe 1990s marked 

women to Black history. The 19b0s and e*pe ^ Second-Wave 

the full entry of Black women hi&toru *• pointer. Elizabeth 
ranks, such as Darlene Clark Hines. * 1 White, and Rosalyn 
Higginbotham, Bettey Gardner. Veoo mnes vas appeal- 

Terborg-Penn. In the late 1980s ar America to take Bla«. 
ing to Black male and other histoi nu - recognize its vital part 

women’s history into serious accoun n , tnrv> "» But she and ot ui 
“within women’s and Atro-American £ or a n acquiescence >y 

Black women historians were not " a 
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other historians. They were publishing books, such as Hine s Mine 
tthl Black Women and the Reconstruction of American History , 
ffigginbotham’s Righteous Discontent: The Women.s Movement in 
the Black Baptist Church, 1880-1920, and Whites 00 Heavy a 
Load, to make their case, knowing that thts was the best argument 

they could make for their position . 2 

But while Black women historians have expanded and deepened 

the knowledge and understanding of Black history they have not 
made the discipline more critical in its analytical capacity than 
what previously existed. The newer historians are just as careless 
as the old in using words like black, Black, African, African Ameri¬ 
can. or Afro-American with respect to Black identity, and thus con¬ 
tinue to exhibit confusion about what constitutes Black histoiy. A 
number of the Black women historians regard themselves as Black 
nationalist historians and, like their Black male counteiparts in 
the Second Wave, exhibit strong ideological and even romantic ori¬ 
entations in their historical writings. Most Black women histori¬ 
ans, like their Black male counterparts, do not have a sophisticated 
or developed racist analysis, and like their male counterparts seem 
not to know about the White over Black structure and system that 
Vi QC anrl rrmtirmes to be the centerpiece of American history and 


society and greatly affects Black history and life and the relation¬ 
ships of Black people to white people and other Americans and to 
American history and society. In short, the newer historians in the 
Second-Wave ranks, like those long in it, exhibit the lack of a de¬ 
veloped and critical sociology to write Black history or Black wo¬ 
men’s history. 

Du Bois developed a critical sociology to write Black history based 
on a developed racist analysis and his broad White over Black ana¬ 
lytical framework. These were dimensions of his historical sociol¬ 
ogy, which were guided by his philosophical view that history was 
the broad context in which human beings were born, lived, and 
died, and that it provided them with basic knowledge to under¬ 
stand themselves, their lives, their relations with other people, and 
their relationships to their own society, and also knowledge and 
understanding of their conflicts or struggles, even their struggles 
for freedom. 

I am a Du Boisian scholar, and specifically a Du Boisian histori¬ 
cal sociologist. I have imbibed Du Bois’s philosophy for writing his¬ 
torical sociology, as well as his basic analytical methodology, while 
adding to this contingent, as demonstrated in this chapter. I see 
this new historiography as being necessary to write a more critical 
Black history, to avoid the numerous confusions that still plague 
Second-Wave Black historiography, and as a means to investigate 



mr,j.w„ w BUu h m„ omgrailhy ,, 15] 

i disclose more of the complex reality of Black history Third 
C, Black historiography read,ly makes use of what rem ains 1 
W f nt in precursor Black history, and also draws extensively on the 

Ruction of First- and Second-Wave Black historiography. But Third 
Ce Black historiography «, not hke the other two forms, includ- 

\ n - L _ -m • 


We Black histonug uy is nut ime me other two forms, includ- 
V *, the writings of Black women historians, of canonical historical 
1,1 Vmg Historical sociology is a different form of historical writing 
' c ontains a larger capacity for critical historical analysis 
Recently, the French scholar Paul Veyne explained the differ- 
once between history and sociology: 

f c t is that the difference between sociology and history is n< 

'^ c but merely formal. They both seek to explain the same event 
ria ’ V) hut whereas sociology deals with generalities (concepts, types, 
snm< j nties, principles) that serve to explain an event, history is concerned 
r0 ^’ , ove nt itself, which it explains by means of generalities that are 
" l G rn of sociology. In other words, one and the same event, described 
the con n^d . ^ ^ same way, will be, for the historian, his actual sub- 

an( Whereas, for a sociologist, it will be merely an example that serves to 
illustrate some pattern, concept or ideal type (or will have served to dis¬ 
cover or construct this). 

Dennis Smith has recently supplied a definition of historical sociology. 

T„ oversimplify, historical sociology is the study of the past to find out how 
societies wirkand change. Some sociologists are -nonhisioncal : emp.n- 

illv thev neelect the past; conceptually, they con&i er nei 

calB, the y neglect I. H - d of socia i 5lruc ture. similarly, 

dimension of social life, nor ~ - n v rhev neglect the way 

some historians are “non-sociologica .e p Vonceotuallv, they con- 

processes and structures vary between soci^ 'structures, nor their 
sider neither the general properties o process a. iocioloev is ear- 

relationships to acts and events. By con " aS ^^ te ^ mu ^ a l inter¬ 
ned out by historians and sociologists w ° - processes, acting and 

penetration of past and present, e ' el V ldfatl0n> comparative gen- 
structuration. They try to marry conceptual danmatu 

eralization and empirical exploration. 

Historical sociology was a rather popular^^^^ j t resur- 

the early part of this century, but t ten steadily ever since. 

rected in the 1960s and has been ^ *-j sociology as a mode 

Dennis Smith holds out great hope tor . 1S ra tional, critical 

( >l explanation: “At its best, histoiica _ through which societies 

and imaginative. It looks tor uiec * r hidden structures 

change or reproduce themselves. * * -while making others re 

whirl* r„,.„.. human aspuatioi - visible to ex- 
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-’ iirpKvrmfrh theil' WOrK, IIJL&lul 

ming it up. Smith sai , S citizens knowledge and skills 

have the chance ^ ^SSJeting views about what is ‘pos- 
which may help then hist0 rical sociology can be a positive 

force for democratic ci 0 f historical sociology, and this is why 

, I-S- SS writing for Third-Wav. Black 
I propose it as the 1 . doing this does not stem from theory 

historiography. Mv a historical sociolo- 

alone, but also boar^ conte mporaries of the late 
gist and wrote historical sociology, ^ Weber and EmUe 

nineteenth and eai > " t v,,. ee of these men were following the 

D ” kh f” ar m“o“"ten historical sociology, 
path of Kail Mai., ware 0 f this, and their own writ- 

Weber and Durkheim ^e_ £ gome 0 f Karl Marx's descriptions 

mgs were “nscious cr t Europeans were concerned with 

Europe^ transition froma traditional village and small-town soci- 
etv to an ndustnal and urban society. They sought to explain tins 

tempor^y" Miety and what the latter held out for the good and 

‘"Du Bois was interested in the same transition from traditional to 
contemporary society, but in a significantly dilferent «*y. His, fo- 
cus was primarily on one society: America. While white scholai - 
and other kinds of white intellectuals, and also white PohUcians, 
liked to talk about American history being progressive and Ameri¬ 
can society being open and always changing. Du Bo.s viewed ah 
these perceptions with a critical eye and saw them all as attenuated 
and even functioning in a manner opposite of what was persisten 
and popularly said of them. Du Bois also saw a traditionalism tha 
ran very deep and wide and continuously in American history ana 
American society; namely, the White over Black hierarchical social 
structure and social system that traditionally and continuous 
reproduced American history, culture, society, and civilization.^ 
ultimately changed America from a village and small-town or J an 
tation and focus to an urban and national focus. Throughout i 
transition from traditionalism to contemporary America, the ^ 
over Black structure and system functioned, and it funetione ( 
maintain and perpetuate the traditional White over Blac • oClt * 
relationship, which was not totally traditional and conservative 

itself. 
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q.i.e White over Black structure and system made American con- 
' ora ry development aval able to white people to augment their 
wC. their social position their wealth, their opportunities, and 
P. ij. |jves in America, while it denied these advances to Black 

1 onle, for the most part ’ and maintaine d them in a traditional 
pe ld of existence that involved being dominated, controlled, ex- 

'TiU'd. and violently abused, and even denied elementary human 
p ° |uS . Du Bois actually welcomed the transition from a rural 
\ icrica to an urban America, and was not as upset by this devel- 
iient as the German sociologist Tonmes was, or as the French 
ologist Durkheim was, or even as much as Max Weber was, 
S °ho saw contemporary society turning from rationality toward ir- 
W t onality and the suppressing of human freedom and develop- 
ra Bois looked at the situation that Max Weber looked at 

f U an entirely different point of view'. Du Bois saw Western or 
European contemporary life growing up with irrationality and be- 
- undated by it; namely, racist irrationality and the lrrational- 
,np o f en slaving human beings, which Western ideals and values 
'/ demn ed as being irrational and inhumane. Du Bois made this 
observation in a succinct manner in his historical sociological study, 

The Negro: 

These were not days of decadence, but a period that gave the world 
Shakespeare, Martin Luther, and Raphael, Haroun-al-Raschid ar.d Abraham 
Lincoln It was the day of the greatest expansion of two ci the *orld = most 
nrctentious religions and of the beginnings of the modem organization of 
mdustrv In the midst of that advance and uplift this slave trac. and ,1 
rery’ pread more human misery, mculca.ed more 

glee, of humanity, a «'• 

human hatred than can well be calculated. - . most mexcus- 

and write history so as to let men forget it. 1 r ^ 
able and despicable blot on modern human history 

Du Bois was not only saying that iSngs and humamty 

irrational and severe deprecating European develop- 

got locked into contemporarv VVe lhe conceptualization 

ment. He was also saying, withou - ^ Holocaust 

ft 

de 


pact being the rooting ot NVlutes/Kuropcam^ and not the 

and civilization in the gross ahu^e o Mise d These ideals ana 
lolly ideals and values hoisted hijih an \ and were de* 

values were inundated with racism aiu 
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, i;„ a ri oc t.hev were used, contradictorily 

ethicalized and abnoi m • , j then' holocaustic experi- 

to promote the enslavement of people ^ jnhumanity 

ence and also t0 *“ lon Weber . 0 r Durkheim and other European 

Long befoie M.. •■< o{ Europe and the Western world’s 

thinkers took up contemporary society and its conse- 

transition from “^'‘““Vaa been a centunes-long transition of 

quences for P“P e st ^ g t ra d,t,onal life and using modernising 

disrupting md d * Neither Marx, Weber, nor Durkheim 

forces against h earlier human catastrophe, which was 

had much to say abmit tlus^earlmrlidp ^ ^ ^ ^ his 

continuing m the > , Bevond that, Du Bois looked 

hUtoric.1 a^sociological «^ a ^” and agrarian society to 

upon the trans ietv w f t h great satisfaction, because he 

an industrial and ui ban socie^y^ people break away 01 . 

aaeasf over a period of time, severely mitigate the racism and 
oppression they hved under, and to help them to develop and be- 

C °Du and historical sociologi- 

cal writings, as Dennis Smith said, to provide people with knowl- 
edge™0 help them understand the world in which they lived and 
S ways they contributed to it. But the white people in Am rm 
who should have been listening intently to Du Bois essentially 
turned a deaf ear toward him. Even white sociologists tried not m 
acknowledge him. Histories or summaries of the rise and estat 
lishment of sociology as an academic discipline in merica, y ™ * 
temporaries of Du Bois or by writers following his death in 1963^ 
would not even mention his name, even though he had bee 
progenitor of scientific sociology in the country. Of course, that cou ld 
well have been the reason why he and his work were not ac now - 
edged in such accounts. Not even his Black Reconstruction , wit 
which many historians, especially w r hite historians, had giea 1 

faculty, was mentioned. . , . 

This book, like its predecessor, The Negro, upon which 1 
partially based, was a historical sociological study. That kind o 
historical writing was waning in America in the 1930s. This mig 
have been a reason for a negative reaction to it, or its gran nui i a 
tive style, or its efforts at synthetic interpretation, which were a so 
aspects of historical writing no longer appreciated by a profession 
that had become so narrowly professional and had accepter aru 
legitimized the narrowly conceived and written monograph as t ' 
model of historical writing. But the content of Du Boise magnum 
study was also bothersome to some historians. There was even , 
effort to go back to the Dunning School of Reconstruction histoi \<>u 
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lhv and to ridicule Black participation in it. But Du Bois 
ral ,, his case too strongly, logically, and truthfully for such 


had 
a re- 


1 l e his case ^ --^ uucmuily lor such a re- 

"‘‘lion, even though lie had been denied access to documentation 
‘■ Southern White libraries, and even to the libraries themselves to 
111 h te his book! 

,-) U Boiss thoughts on Western or European contemporary soci- 
,' have yet to be written in a full manner. But the comments in 
, , earlier quotation are part of that thought, which included 
|, )U ,,hts about how Western or European history, in efforts to 
dernize and develop, separated morality from rationality and, 

1110 mUC h larger scale, morality from social behavior. Philosopher 
Ross Poole has recently written, 

. mo dern world calls into existence certain conceptions of morality, but 
U destroys the grounds for taking them seriously... .The modern world 
1 Provides no good reason for believing in its ow f n principles and values. 
Modernity has called into play a dominant conception of what it is to have 
1 ° on to act; this conception has the consequence that the dictates of 
morality have little purchase on the motivation of those to whom the> are 

addressed.' 

Western or European modernizing efforts, as Poole saw it (as oth¬ 
ers have seen it), occurred during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which historians have called the Age ot Reason and the 

Age of Enlightenment, respectively. 

These two centuries were also the centuries when Whites, taro- 
neans developed white stipremacy/ebonicism (as well as white su- 
iremacv/redicism), and made the .African slave trade the bigges: 
business in Western civilization, which also continued on intou*e 
nineteenth century, and which was rationalized and justified aur_ 
mg all the centuries by white supremacy/ebomcism. But^ hat Poole 
could not see in 1991. and what Du Bois sa " ™ p _ n hlslon - 

before, was that the rationality o! contemporary u nathoi- 

and life was connected to and rooted in racist irra ^ • 
ogy, and immorality, and in anti-humanism of European or 
This was the “grounds” that destroyed t e * Mr ated from 

Western morality, where the latter was \ni me ia . T teracte< i with 
rationality and from social life when vshite p continuous 

'’lack people (or red people), and whic ^ % the tonality that 
“grounds” to continue to impact and su ; m 'hingit5 morality 
white people employed toward each other, n ^ ^ ^ a( j white 
a, ’d the morality of their social mteKutu n . twentiethcen- 

people, initially and especially m the runtn t woro hiack people (or 
riirics, treating other wlute people as it t n> r aC amst other 

rod noonlfil Whits* mxAnlo used contempoiar. 
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white people; in short, white people treated other white people as if 

they were “niggers 01 savage^ betwe en the failure of ratio- 
Poole had no interaction with black people 

nality and moi aht\ 0 f rationality and morality in white 

(and red people) and thei failu *> o had not seen that this 

people s interaction and Weber. That Du Boil 

had also been t«ue »^ le£med from his sociology and 
understood these ^ her kinds 0 f writings. In The World and 

historical socio og> hed in ^ 46 , another writing in histori- 

Africa, for ins J“ 1 g ’ ia wrote> “There was no Nazi atrocity—concen- 
cal sociology, D maiming and murder, defilement of women 

tration^w^^i^J^^^ ^ civiliza . 

tion of Europe had not long been practicing against colored folk in all 
n° t of he world in the name of and for the detense of a Superior 
P alt \ , vnlp the wor ld ”® Du Bois saw linkages, not only m terms 

rfdeScSSd Ind abnormalized thinking, but also de-ethicahzed 
and abnm-malized social practices. He felt that America was a pn- 
marv Place where de-ethicalized and abnormalized rationality (i.e 
?he separation of morality from rationality and the separation of 
morality from social behavior) took place, because of its strong rac 
St orientation and its long enslavement and gross exploitation of a 
group of people, which became a role model foi other white peop e 
?o emulate, Du Bois argued they did this in their colon,al posses¬ 
sions. which, as he said, was later emulated by Nazi Germany. 

For Black people in America, as Du Bois saw it, the shift from 
rural and agrarian to an industrial and urban environment would 
still have them facing the White over Black structure and system 
in both parts of America on a daily basis and with then <■ 
ethicalized and abnormalized afflictive capacities. But he also te 
that Black people had a better chance of combating this structui e 
and system and its abnormalities and achieving more for t em- 
selves in America in an industrial and urban environment. He e 1 
cated all of his scholarship, particularly his sociological an 
historical sociological writings, to trying to help Black people ac u< ' ( 
these goals. As John Hope Franklin once wrote, “Du Bois saw no 
real conflict between history and advocacy. His decision to stu > 
history ... was for the purpose of finding the truth about t he pa¬ 
in order to discover lessons that would help ... society .. • solve 
great problems that [it] confronted. It was a waste, he felt, to < 18 

cover those truths and fail to apply them.” ' ■ 

Thus, Du Bois and his sociological and historical sonologic ■a 

writings v/ere a reason for my turn to historical sociology aH . 
academic discipline to produce a Third-Wave Black historiogrup A 





i .ctorV 18 ,1WV ..*' - i ; -- engage in compara- 

1 , writing, as do sociologists, or at least they can, and writing in 

t !’. t V ein can choose historical examples to clarify or validate a 

1 ^actualization, or to be able to devise conceptualizations for fu- 

con e t ! om parative historical writing, or even for the usual form of 

r-torical writing. Sociologists and other social scientists are not 

I Vonly ones interested in theories to understand subject matter, 

* There are some historians, though admittedly not many, who seek 

devise historical theories on, say, revolution, civil wars, mtellec- 
t0 C , s modernization, or economic development that can be used by 
M *r comparative historians, or even by regular historians. Theo- 
° .’ of history devised by historians using a comparative approach 

II comparing one period of a given history with another, or com- 
(1 risons of two different people's history, using historical examples 
t^help devise the theories) I call intrinsic theory. Historians could 
■ ko borrow concepts and theories from other academic knowledge 
‘ . eas such as philosophy, psychology, sociolog>-, or political sci¬ 
ence and use them to engage in historical research and writing to 
understand and explain historical periods, processes, or events. 
Theories that historians use that come from outside the di^pime 

theory. Both forms of theory can be -d togetherby 

historians as explanatory devices, and historians might e 
to use historical evidence to cianfy or to validate ; theory 

to affirm their usefulness for historical writing. 
their inadequacy or uselessness tor the i- TTnrdAVa^Black 

historiography would make u ® e , 0 ^ mt 4 Understanding about Black 

to try to bring forth more knowledge an 

history in America. , - t - 1 - nd analvti- 

Such theories would be used to augmen.. . tbe sociologi¬ 
cal capacity of the Du Boisian sociology, ' v ' - g vvou ld research 

cal basis from which Third-Wave Black 1 * 0 ‘' ' . q u Boisian 
and write their historical sociology. At the «Jter 
sociology is the racist-inu' 


1 . Black' lal structure 

sociology is the racist -inundated Whiu °' ir . terns, and so 

and social system, and all the coneep >. I ' theories could help 

on associated with it. Intrinsic an< 1 ^ t >cial system and the 

understand the general social stuuuut an • d bv jt,and that 
concepts, processes, and patterns tnat. k t0 f unc uon and u 
111 turn help the general structure an ^ ' - vdu ,s. 
carry out its renroductive or repressive ac 
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, . . , = „~oloeical methodology of Third-Wave Black 

The hist0 " c , d be 8 au gmented in its analytical and critical 
historiography “ of a B itical explana tion, by several method- 

capacity and a ^ parts of t h e methodology. 

ological attribut (1) critical reasoning logic, (2) concept 

These heuristic definition of words, and image critique. 

When^e'search^ngliistorica] documents, Third-Wave Black histo- 

When lese&i ^ h ■ . f were a loglca i and apropos use of 

nans would ^ They wou ld determine if ideas were stated 

words am _ p ,, d if they were related logically to their 

descrhihona^l and sftuational contexts. They would check expressed 
Statements for contradictory thinking, arguments, images, or ex- 

They would determine if the facts or evidence of his¬ 
torical documents support the thinking ideas, arguments, and 
“ ages projected from it. This same kind of rigorous logic would be 
applied to he evaluation of a historian s scholarship on a subject; 
m short, historical essays, monographs, or textbooks With respect 
to both academic efforts, critical reasoning logic would function like 
a surgeons scalpel, penetrating and cutting into historical docu¬ 
ments and professional uses and interpretations of them to lay bare 
their value, their purpose, their correctness, or their usefulness. 

Third-Wave Black historians would also employ concept integ¬ 
rity to write their own historical works or to evaluate the historical 
works of others, or to evaluate how historical figures used concepts. 
A concept must have the strictest meaning possible, and must be 
employed in this fashion. It cannot be used interchangeably with 
another concept or other concepts as if they all mean the same thing. 
Even when a concept changes in use and meaning, it has to change 
along conceptual lines, continuing to refer to the reality to which it 
has always referred, even though the reality itseli had changed, 
which called for the alteration of the concept. For example, liberalism 
as a concept must always mean liberalism, no matter what time (i.e., 
what period or “age”) it is used in history. Liberalism cannot at am 
time in history mean socialism or democracy, or be used interchange¬ 
ably with them. Liberalism is different from socialism and democ 
racy, referring to realities that are different from socialist or 
democratic realities. If liberalism as a concept and social rea it> 
help to give rise to democracy or socialism, then it would be sai 0 
liberalism that it had receded in history, conceptually and pia< ti 
cally, and no longer had any use, meaning, or reality, and had been 
replaced by the concept and reality of democracy or socialism. 

Third-Wave Black historiography would be conducted on the as 
sumption that virtually all, if not all, documentary evidence t l!1 
historians examine in their research efforts are predicated upon 
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historical documents. Third-Wave Black historians would condurt 
Search looking for and examining these givens in documents. They 
‘voukl <lo the same when evaluating scholarly writings on historb 
subjects, which would also be based on the authors’s expressed 

implied value premises or assumptions, understandings of words 

01 a projected images. Premises, words, or even images projected 
11 documents or in the scholarship can be inadequate, exaggerated, 

_ t »ven wrong. All thiee of these features of documents or scholar- 
°l ip can be deliberately misapplied or falsified. A critical evalua- 
S on of expressed or implied assumptions, understandings of words, 
U °d images in documents or scholarship can change the way such 
ti ngs are to he read or interpreted, and what their meanings might 
Po 0 ther than what was projected. r l his kind of evaluation would 
^ - vide more insight into the interests, intentions, or prejudices of 
{hose making documents and of the historians in their research 
ul written efforts. Third-Wave Black historiography would seek 
to he clear about its own research and writing assumptions, its 
word definitions, and the images it projected. 

The three methodological devices just discussed, which would be 
port of the general historical sociological methodology-of Third-Wave 
Block historiography, would enable this methodology- and histori¬ 
ography to concentrate more critical attention on the language that 
historical actors and historians use to describe intentions situa- 
ons events, or other kinds of realities. Human beings can be very 
loose'in the use of language, and thus in the way they aesenbe or 
define the reality they observe or in which they p&m ,■ 
man beings can use words or concepts or detinmon^ or ~^ P 
in such a loose or sloppy manner that they a%e n , . t0 t h e 

the matters they are endeavoring to talk or yyn e • 

situations or events that they are describing. - ^ American 
made in this book is that the words African. African Ameman. 

Afro-American, Black, Negro, and Co o\e ay ^ bv h 1?to ri an s. 

stood and misused by historical actors. l> nc ept of Black na- 

The same has been true with re ^ t h] < ' k nati onalism. and which 
tionalism, which has also been spoilt d - 

will be discussed in this chapter. . , or bv his- 

Getting nt the way words arc used by helps to 

torians helps to establish what i^ am NV ‘ scholarship. Ihi 
•nuke for a more critical analysis ot ,h'hi>torv and Black lito. or 


Ikiis always felt that understanding t^uuK iu- j ^ ^ matter ot 
^mericun history and American society. ^ ' : tu , a j was the gap 
theory, concepts, or evidence. NVhat 
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f , Uptween what Black people said and what Black people 
that existed bet what white people did, and what 

aw. what *h*^gd*S be and the way it actually functioned 

America was P' P in terms 0 f the reasons for them, their const,. 
Penetrating ^ P they functioned made it possible to engage in 

tutions, and_ analvsis 0 f historical or social phenomena. 

3 Thhd-Wave Black historiography would seek to understand these 

lima wd historical sociological methodology to produce a 
gaps through its h*onca * bu t also White history 

more cnttcal evaluation ole^d^ ^ ^ Waye B , ack historiogra . 

‘pHv would have it, conceptually, and as a stated and/or implied 
or assumption. Black history could not be understood m 
f ts deepest possible manner by just focusing on the gap between 
h it Black people said and did. That would also require knowing 
Mlv the gap in White historical behavior and the gap between 
America's ideals and its actual practices, both of which relate d,- 
rectly to Black history and Black people and the deepest possible 

This brings us to what I call the Blackcentric Perspective, which 
would also be an integral part of a Third-Wave Black histonogra- 
phv as a philosophical guideline for it, as well as part of the meth¬ 
odology of this historiography. The Blackcentric Perspective posits 
the view that there are Black people in America who have a dis¬ 
tinctive history, culture, and social life, and that it is important 
and even critical to understand Black people and their history and 
existence in America in the most critical, comprehensive, and deep¬ 
est manner. Thus, the Blackcentric Perspective becomes a drive or 
stimulus to seek to understand the gaps in Black history, White 
history, and the larger American history, and to relate to them so 
that more is perceived and understood about these histone& an 

Blac k pBOplG. 

This comprehensive and deep interest is not what a simple Black 
Perspective, a concept often used by Black and white histonan- 
would have as objectives. A Black Perspective, as it is norma > 
employed by American historians, is usually employed as an k eo 
logical concept of limited content, and limited only to Black histoi v 
and Black people. Marxist historian Eugene Genovese wrote t ia 
there is no such thing as a Black Perspective on Black history. 

There is no such thing as a black ideology or a black point of view. R fl ^hcr 
there are various black-nationalist biases, from left-wing versions • - 
right-wing versions. . . . There are also authentic sections of the > a( 
community that retain conservative, liberal or radical integration ist an 
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, vueerntionist positions. Both mtegrationist and seD-ir-itua * , 

„ be militant or moderate radical or conservative * nden ‘ 
,-ies can 

Genovese, as his comments showed, was looking at Black history 

an either-or cognitive orientation, where he could see only 
1 ’ s trand of Black thought at a time, and where he could see only one 
le of Black history at a time. I he severe limitation of either-or cogm- 
f ‘ n i s that it makes it impossible to see two things at the same time in 
! , same space; that is, separate and integrated thinking simulta- 
eously and interactively, or the separate and integrated sides of 
Bl'ick history functioning simultaneously and interactively. This rep- 
,sents a failure to see Black history as a whole, as well as the move- 
' L 'eiits of Black history. A Black nationalist thinker, thinking diumtally, 
'•oulcl also simultaneously be an exponent of integration. 

This was true of Marcus Garvey, who historians, white or Black, 
often refer to as a Black nationalist or black nationalist. Actually, 
both descriptions would be correct in Garvey’s case, because he was 
both a Black nationalist, promoting that line of thought among Black 
onle in America, as well as a black nationalist, promoting that 
kind of thought among black people in America, the West Indies, 
and Africa. But Garvey was not only a separatiomst (as opposed to 
a separatist, in the sense of seeking isolation or withdrawal); he 
was a i so an mtegrationist, because he was also an mternational- 
lh t. Garvey wanted independent black African countries established 
m Africa, but he also wanted those countries to integrate u.e.. io 
participate in the international arena of nation-states) in a state ot 
equality with other nation-states. Marcus Garvey was even an ad¬ 
vocate of Blacks and other black people integrating into American 

life as a prelude to final withdrawal. u i 

Du Bois has been mistakenly called a Black nationaU 
tural nationalist. He was neither during his lueurae^Du B. 
always, throughout his life, interested in and an ad ™? te j* 

People developing their separate life m.‘ Adam Clayton 

mg into the culture and institutions ot t ie t ■ * ^ ^’ ist0 . 

Powell, Jr. has been considered a Blat J k Lte of Black 

nans and political scientists because t . - . deve i opme nt in 

Power and Black political, economic, an & nat i on al Con- 

America. But Powell, whohimselt participa t *- was a ] S o a strong 
gross as a very powerful politician toi many >e-u cocietv and 

advocate of Blacks fully integrating into American - - 

achieving their full rights therein. either-or history. 

Black history, as a history, has new i >0tI protested but 

Where Black neonle did this but not that: where 
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, ,„ f cnriQilv and culturally, where they endeavored to 
did not constiu — _ ^ fc did not seek to integrate into the Ameri- 

build a Black e ) engaged in social and cultural construe 

invest fn political power and participating 

Amerkan politics. It could be said that Black thinkers or Bl acU 
Arnei ican p as peop i e , at a glV en point in time, might 

have „ut more emphasis on their separate existence than their i„. 
Crated existence in America or vice versa which would be dec,, 
tegia L nwine to given circumstances; that is, the particular 

““ 0 °tX Whfte over Black structure and system and the 
functioning o he of Black people. But Black people 

ha a ve never promoted one side of their history to the exclusion of 
t u 0 ther They have never sought not to piomote the w holeness of 
heir history, which involved the interaction of the separate and 
integrated sides of their history, with each side contributing to the 
formation, the development, and the functioning of the other. And 
more than that, Black people might promote the separate part ot 
their history in a radical manner while simultaneously promoting 
the integrated side in a moderate manner. This was the diumtal 
ideological thinking that Booker T. Washington engaged in to lead 
Black people, and the way he guided their historical development 

between 1895 and 1915. , 

During the 1930s Black leaders and Black people were strong 

public advocates of Black political power and Black participation 
in America’s political, economic, and educational institutions, while 
privately (that is, away from the public view) and without much 
fanfare they continued the construction and development of then- 
separate Black existence, which, of course, was their separate Blac k 
ethnic existence. In the 1960s and 1970s Black thinkers, Black lead¬ 
ers. and Black people promoted Black consciousness m a strong 
public manner, and just as strongly advocated Black rights and 
full Black participation in the larger American society, which re¬ 
sulted in more Blacks becoming elected officials, more Blacks intc 
grating the management levels of America s economic corporations, 
and more Blacks becoming students, faculty, and admimsti atoi s 

in public colleges and universities. 

As said earlier in this book, Black historians have to avoid ein 
ploying either-or or domination-subordination cognition when m 

searching and writing Black history, and have to employ Blot:. 
Cognition as much as possible, which is diumtal cognition, because 
Black people have primarily made history in America following ' 118 
kind of cognition and logic. As also said earlier, Black historian 8 
have to avoid looking at Black history in the simplistic terms in whic 

Vfhltp flKtiinunc 1 i lv£j f a IaaI/ of fliriii. lx iof/i vi r t lu, lui*r/nr /\ffl(*riCan llIS 
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tory , and Black history: in left-right terms, radicaUonservative 
“ ms, liberal-conservative terms, or moderate-conservative term, 
Black history is too complicated and too important to Black peo^ e 
,te people, and this country itself to be analyzed and described 
* those limited ways. When Black historians do use any political 
'terms, they should use them as they relate to Black history and the 
plicated character ot Black history. 

C °Third'Wave Black historiography would employee diumtal cog- 
ition to research and write Black history and would be critical of 
olitical terms and cautious, as well as realistic, in using them to 
' plain Black political or historical behavior, which might well find 
J:J se terms being employed in different ways than white histori- 
ans would employ them in their writings. Third-Wave Black histo¬ 
riography would also always have the wholeness of Black history 
rl g j ts focus: the separate and integrated side of that history, in 
liunital interaction, that produces the whole history. These ap¬ 
aches are all part of or attributes of the Blackcentric Perspec¬ 
tive on Black history. A Black Perspective is a limited concept, as it 
has neither the analytical capacity or the reach that a Blackcentnc 
Perspective would have, as that perspective would seek to reach 
into White history and the larger American history to try to under¬ 
stand Black history. Indeed, as said before, it would be necessary 
to l understand White history and the larger American history to 
understand Black history itself, especially in a ‘deeper" manner. 

The effort to understand Black history in a whole and deeper 
manner would also have to go beyond a Blackcentnc Perspective 
and the historical and geographical ronfines of America itselk There 

has to be a turning to Afncan history and .Africa, andla dravin?on 
those reaht.es and sources of information to help m these h.s^o- 

graphical efforts. This means that _ phl i 0 sophical 

phy would not only function tiom a i hi^torio- 

orientation, but would also employ as part of us g,^ra> hu.o^ 

graphical approach the following four .™"j'* P '* t ^ s p ect i ve African 

>y logically and realistically app . African Extern 

ity, the Africancentric Perspective, the Western Alt 


, and the Alncan Holocaust. t an d will accept 

rhird-Wave Black historiograph) has ‘ ‘ . # , vcia l man- 

- retrospective African identity, but NU , .\l, ir n C ality. As said in 

* 4 r • 


as the 
identit 

sia, and the African Holocaust 

T 

the_ t _ 

ner consistent with historical roaht\ P* 
these jiagt 
island cont 
the inhal 

Africans. 

‘>1 Africa and Africans. Historic 
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r*oilprl Africans did not know themselves by 
people who the world l ■ themselves by that name, and rarely em . 

that name, did no and wlt h any seriousness are the people 

ployed that woid. Ricans endeavoring to accept the name 

long known in his . accepting an identity for themselves 

in retrospect j-Mos Africans a nd did not describe them- 

did not think f B i ac k people, compared to the vast num- 

u 6 !w H^d not ever called themselves Africans or some very 
fictionalized derivative name, such as Africs or Africo-Amencans 

^^d^WaveXck historiography would work out the following 
solution to this African identity problem that it has to relate to and 
resolve for itself. It would accept the retrospective Afncan 1 entity 
and would call the island continent, past and present. Africa and 
the inhabitants of the continent, past and present, Africans It would 
accept the idea that the black people who came to the Western 
Hemisphere as slaves were Africans, but that they lost then Ain- 
fan™ entity, any collective African consciousness or any African 
perspective or worldview and became people of black African de¬ 
scent In Third-Wave Black historiography, this would be attrib¬ 
uted to the three and a half centuries of the African Holocaust. The 
latter was a prolonged and massive disruptive and destructive event 
in the lives of Africans and the Africans who became slaves in the 
Western Hemisphere, and it continues in ways to this a\. ie 
African Holocaust transferred millions ot people to another pai t o 
the world, extending the African Presence in the world, specif ica > 
to the Western African Extensia. The former had long ago reached 
the Western Hemisphere; that is to say, there had been an African 
Presence in the Western Hemisphere thousands of years betoie 
there had been an African Holocaust that transferred millions oi 
people to the area. That means that the Western African Extensia 
existed thousands of years before the African Holocaust, whic i t ie 
latter augmented, as it did the general African Presence or the gen¬ 
eral African Extensia. 

Thus, Third-Wave Black historiography cannot avoid employing 
an Africancentric Perspective, because dealing with all these things 
African requires that. The Africancentric Perspective is needt < to 
show how the African Holocaust occurred and how it came to Noi t 1 
America, transferring hundreds of thousands of Africans to the -u e<‘ 
as slaves. The African Holocaust became the African—Blacky H° ° 
caust in North America, as the Blackcentric Perspective and I hire 
Wave Black historiography would have it, which continuesjo t in* 
dav. This nersnective and this historioerranhv ’ 
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,,,„f Black people in America having three ancestral groups: original 
y "it Africans, original Black descendants, and a White European 
imerican ancestry Air,can slaves gave birth to Black slaves d e - 

ZvmB African slaves and Afncan people in the process and 

’ ’ ting Black people. Black slaves and the beginning of the Black 

fhnic group in America. I he Blackcentric Perspective and Third- 

fj Black historiography would employ the Africancentric Per- 

Wt , c tive to be able to discuss and analyze the African culture and 

S .jal nfe that African slaves brought to North America and the 

S<H r t hey used them to adapt to their new environment and to de- 

WU |o their new cultural and social life here. 

VC gJ t t he Africanness or “Africanity” of Black slaves can only ex- 

Win the development of Black ethnicity and a Black culture and 

P 01 i i,f L , m America up to a point, the point where White European- 

a° C ncan cultural and social traits or ancestry have to be worked 

and be made part of the general explanation. Thus, Third-Wave 

, ‘ , u; e tnriof?raDhv stresses that Africancentric and Blackcentric 
ilack nistoriugiaw . 

nectives have to be used simultaneously and interactively, in a 
° ital manner, to explain the initial construction and develop* 
U «nt of Black culture and social life in America, or. as it could also 
p G ^aid Black ethnicity; Blacks as a new and distinctive ethnic 
'mup in America, even distinctive from other black ethnic groups 

n the Western African Extensia or Africa. , , 

There were Africans who did not wish to be part of the Black 
>thnic group evolving in America, or America itseli. ana succeeded 
f re urmng to their original homeland, which they heard m 
\menca was called Africa. This occurred in the latter half <u Ae 

eighteenth century and in the first ^^p^^and^Raised 
In the latter time period there were Black P^P-* - m . 

in America who wanted to and did go to -^ica to li^Th^e ^ 

festations of African and Black emigi atK> ^ Second-Wave 
was not always to Alrica, has induce >on ‘ e past or tradi- 

Black historians to write about a . Bl J ck f^a-Waw Black his- 
ti°n among Black people in nationalist” past or tradition 

torians even write about an An u* ^ white historians vs ho 

among Blacks in the country. There are ® history, 

also write at least about Black nationa i _ . t he idea ot Afu- 
Third-Wave Black historiography woura . nse m Black 

n nationalism” as a tradition oi \ x . Africans, h°" 
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■ • rji Viicfnrv* that is, there has been Black political 

nationalism in Bla -\ d appr opriately as Black national- 

behav.0,- in Black history it is in,. 

1 st behaviot. To j pratan d what nationalism itself means, 

t.ally necessary “^ delstan | that refers t0 a nation-state or 

r^ry aTd that^lght'even bf used to help construct a nation- 

Sta There h°r been Black people^ Black Wstorywho have advm 

Tmerica'oi-Who have emigrated to a black country to live as citi- 
zens or to help build a strong black country. Black historians who 
egaid themselves as Black nationalist historians, or Black h.sto- 
rimis who are significantly influenced by a Black nationalist ldeol- 
omihave written of Black nationalism in the manner just described. 
But these groups of historians (as well as white histoi inns who 
write of Black nationalism in Black history) do not often or consis- 
e” lv write of Black nationalism in this manner. Most of then- 
writing on the concept is a violation of the concept and mos of 
their writing on the historical phenomenon is not about tha p le 
nomenon at all. Instead, it is usually about ethnicity or commu¬ 
nity. Black ethnicity and the Black community. 

It is possible to see discussions of actual nationalistic phenom¬ 
ena and ethnic and community phenomena in the same work as if 
all the matters were nationalistic phenomena. Language and de¬ 
scriptive devices, such as words, concepts, rhetoric, comparative 
statements, comparative discussions, quotations, and images wou t 
be employed to create these understandings, which would actually 
be confused understandings and misunderstandings. Unless Black 
or white historians are prepared to say, with evidence to support 
their contentions, that Black people were seeking to use Black 1 ower 
and Black ethnicity and the Black community as devices and bases 
to establish a Black country within continental America or outside 
the country on some other landmass, or as means to encourage or 
to support Black people emigrating from the United States to live 
in a black country, then they should cease describing historica an 
present-day everyday Black ethnic and community behavioi os 
nationalistic activity or as nationalistic phenomena. Third-Wave 
Black historiography would maintain a separation between L 
nationalist and Black ethnic and Black community realities, 
would also be critical of historians who did not. 

There are Black historians who, while they are not interested in 
Black people trying to establish a Black country within or without 
America, or large numbers of Black people emigrating to a bj l,< ^ 
countrv (or even some other country that 11 1,-11 R l,r 
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ationalist description), they were interested in Black people be- 
n ‘ more defiant of white people and White power, and in Black 
"eople acting politically, culturally, and socially more independently 
P n d autonomously in America. They probe the Black past in America 
11 find evidence of these kinds of values and Black responses. But 

. . l r . . ^ I ^ n r I Vi kCirN/'xn O/in iifrvi i I / ^ 


scribed as suen. j '“•b 11 '' ^ '-'“or cuum; aim community val- 

^ s and responses, relating to Black people trying to build a stronger 
Black ethnicity and a Black ethnic community in America, even a 
lore politically, culturally, and socially independent and autono¬ 
mous Black ethnicity and Black ethnic community in the country. 
a Black nationalist orientation, ideological and rhetorical as it 
could seriously restrict or retard research in Black history and 
• suit in seriously flawed discussions of aspects of it or the history 
generally. It could result in writing a strongly romanticized account 
of some aspects of Black history, and thus not augmenting the under¬ 
standing of this general history in America, but detracting irom it. 

r t seems to me that two prominent studies by two Black nation¬ 
alist Black historians. Sterling Stuckey and V, P. Franklin, show 
the negative effects that a strong Black nationalist orientation can 
have on historical scholarship, and how it can result in strong romanti- 
cized historical writing that distorts Black history and suppresses 
knowledge of it. The two books in question. Sterling Stuckey = State 
Culture and V. P. Franklin’s Black Self-Determination have been 
received favorably bv Black and white historians." Of course th 
two books are not without their merits but the serious flaws o. 

them seriously undermine the merits of the * ork y . h j 
Stuckey and Franklin were both interested m ctanfin 
gitimacy of looking to Black slave culture and soctaMrf - 

inauguration of a Black nationalist past and , ,rad !™;.f ad “hen- 
tory Stuckey even argued that jhi.i P»t a ^tradihon b.adits »» 

esis in the African slave trade it>tlt. ■ , a ^ 0 ut Black 

not really about Black nationalism. ^ ™ ke ®, g book * could even be 

ethnicity and the Black communi .. , c Black ethnicitv 

regarded as a work that focused on the ® rl ^ ^ t o promote them 

and the Black community and into euua a * conce ption of what 

in America, even though this was not ^ . Black nationalist 

he had done. His actual discussions, and not his blacK^ 

assumptions and rhetoric, legitimate t i> ./, ml ti ona hsm Stuckey 

But it was not totally clel |\T U be0 . iase he provided a confused 
sought to write about m his hoc .^ 10t hor he was writing about 


view of his intentions. It was not cleat w 
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, . , . , -i- hprause he called Black people both Africans and 

Black ‘people, and also used the phrase “black nationalism.” The 
6 Stuckey’s book reflects this confused presentation. The 

'fTu fle is Store Culture: Nationalist Theory & the Foundations of 
Wart America. This title suggested that Stuckey was writing about 
“®7 pthnicitv and the Black nationalism that ipew out of this 
ethnic historyBut Stuckey also said that his book was about the 
origins of African ethnicity in America, and thus of African na tion- 
ahsm But that would suggest that the subtitle of his book should 
hove been African Nationalist Theory & the Foundation of African 
America Stuckey also referred to Black people as Negroes in his 
hook and employed the phrase “Negro Nationality. 

But it was Stuckeys fundamental contention that the black people 
who came to America as slaves were Africans, and that they came 
to America with an African identity, African consciousness, and an 
African viewpoint. This was the contention that Stuckey felt he 
Droved and it was the foundation on which he wrote his study. But 
these were not contentions or a foundation that were supported by 
historical evidence or that could be supported by such evidence. 
Stuckey, in writing this book, accepted, not on the basis of evidence 
but on the basis of common practice, a retrospective African identity 
for what he called Africans in Africa and Africans in America, as slaves 
and nonslaves. The “African nationalism’' and the “Pan-Africanism 
that he said African slaves forged initially during the slave trade, in 
transit to America during the horrendous Middle Passage, and in 
the early stages of being enslaved in the new land, were not predi¬ 
cated on historical evidence, but on a historical writing practice. 
The “African ethnicity” that Stuckey said began to evolve among 
slaves at the initial stages of their enslavement in America was not 
an identity that historical evidence supported, but was established 
by a writing practice. Needless to say, Stuckeys Black nationalist 
orientation also figured strongly in the projection of these identi¬ 
ties and concepts. He wrote in the first chapter ol his book. 

The . . . slaves . . . responded to cultural challenges before them. That 
consideration led to the inescapable conclusion that the nationalism of t h 
slave community was essentially African nationalism, consisting ol values 
that bound slaves together and sustained them under brutal condition-' <> 
oppression. Their very effort to bridge ethnic differences and to form them 
selves into a single people to meet the challenge of a common foe I"" 
ceeded from an impulse that was Pan-African. 12 

The historical truth is the black people who came to America a. 
slaves did not call themselves Africans and thus did not have an 


com 
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ldent ' ty ° r 5," A AT 3 " consc,ousn '*s, did not promote Afri 
fin nationalism or Pan-Airicamsm, and did not develop an Af"a n 

“Licity during initial stages of enslavement in Amenca. Stuckey 
‘ not find histoncal ov donee lor these contentions. He accepted 
prospective African identity hat made this kind of writing and 
U, s kind of “proof possible, without knowing that this was what 
i * had done and without qualifying how he was using the identi¬ 
ty and concepts; that is, what had made it possible for him to do 
since he had not relied on historical evidence to do so. The Black 
j ve C ommunity had no nationalist orientation, African or other- 
tse throughout the entire history of Black slavery in America 
* For Stuckey to have been able to prove that, he would have had 
to make the argument, supported by evidence, that the Black slave 
•oinniunity sought to free itself from bondage in America so that it 
'ould establish a country within or without America, or that this 
community sought or made an effort en toto or partially to emi- 
\ a te to a black country. Nothing like this ever happened during 
the* 9 30 years that Blacks were initially slaves in America. And it 
has to be said that the establishment of a Black slave community 
and a Black ethnicity, as 1 would say. was not primarily a matter of 
conscious decision or conscious free choice, as Stuckey implied in 
his comments referring to Black slaves as Africans. The African 
slave trade, the enslavement of Africans in America, and the dicta¬ 
torial White over Black structure and system that emerged during 
these years, of which Black slavery was a part, played the primary 
role in establishing these realities, even stimulating the kin of 
thinking and cultural and social adaptations that initially African 
and then Black slaves made to their new oppressive ^ 

alive environment. Stuckey's comments were considerably laeolo - 

cal and romantic, and many of h.s discussions continued that 

throughout his book. ... , t Afru'qn 

What helped to enable Stuckey to talk as he did ^ a . 

ethnicity and African nationalism being planted di - ? 

very in America as the foundation of Blue » mpt ions. and 

addition to his Black nationalist thinking African identity in 

the historical common practice ot accepting *i• , ence t0 w hat 1 
retrospect — was his failure to recognize oi y c Leaving this 

and other Black historians call the Atman 1 ‘ possible for him 

horrendous reality out of his discussion? ma * 1 / j drawn this 
to say things he would not have been a 1 j n0 < 0 nse of the tragic 
reality into his discussions. Stuckey im ica * NV hich was produced 
dimension of early Black history m . meric.. hritorv and the 
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lar-er American history by the White over Black structure and sys . 
em He did not even see tragedy m the iniquitous Middle Pa SSa(![ 
tc . . to the Western Hemisphere. In his book he 
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During the process of their becoming a single people, Wubas, Akans, 
r Angolans, and others were present on slave ships to America and 
experienced a common horror.... As such slave ships were the first real 
incubators of the slave unity across cultural lines, cruelly revealing irreduc¬ 
ible links from one ethnic group to the other, fostering resistance thousands 
of miles before the shores of the new land appeared on the horizon—before 
there was mention of natural rights in North America. 13 


The African slave trade went on for three and a half centuries. 
Taking all phases of the trade: the capture, the warehousing, the 
inspections, the Middle Passage, the inspection and selling in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the ,£ breaking-in” period, millions of Af¬ 
ricans lost their lives. The African slave trade was a long period of 
disruption of histories and the disruption and destruction of peoples, 
cultures, social lives, ethnic groups, loyalties, and ancestial con¬ 
nections. These were the overwhelming consequences of the Afri¬ 
can slave trade, which were dimensions of the African Holocaust, 
not the establishment of links between African ethnic groups, slave 
unity, a “Pan-African consciousness,” or an emerging response or 
tradition of resistance. African slaves in large numbers underwent 
intellectual confusion, psychological dislocation and disorientation, 
mental anguish, and a sudden and prolonged fear of life itself. 

Having come from histories and ways of life that had affirmed 
their humanity and had provided them opportunities to partici¬ 
pate in this affirmation, they were now faced with the destruction 
of or severe threat to this humanity, with no respect for ways they 
wanted to redeem their humanity or even many opportunities to do 
so. The Africans that came to North America as slaves between the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries underwent these horrendous 
realities, and more that could be said of the African Holocaust. Thus, 
Stuckey was engaged in ideological and romantic writing—even 
painting an idyllic picture when he projected an image of African 
slaves “networking,” developing an aggressive Pan-African con¬ 
sciousness and a rebellious spirit—as if, in the face of all the hor¬ 
rendous things happening to them, they had such a surplus of 
physical, psychological, mental, and spiritual energy and direction 
to do what Stuckey said they did, which his writing and imaging 
projected as essentially their main behavior on slave ships and when 
they were immediately plunged into slavery in North America. 

The White over Black structure and system was being planted m 
North America simultaneously with the planting of African, and 
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prodigy. Black slavery, and helping to plant both The Wh , 

•T? as port of it, functioned to convert the AMc" H B ' 3Ck 
sl “ t he African-Black Holocaust. The latter was locked m a' 

1,1 and Black history by the structure and system ^ men ' 
and perpetuating d in both of these histories. In neithe’r ofTheseh^- 
“ories was the name and identity of African permitted to be accorded 
° Black people as their acceptable name and identity. The White 
ivcr Black structure and system and the African-Black Holocaust 
hat it perpetuated in America made white people and Black people 
orimarily think of Black people as a race of people to be identified 
by their color and not by history, culture, and social attributes The 
White over Black structure and system and the African-Black Ho¬ 
locaust prevented Black people from having or developing an Afri¬ 
can identity, an African consciousness, an African ethnicity, or an 
African nationalism—even a public Black identity. Black conscious¬ 
ness. Black ethnicity, and Black nationalism—before the twenti¬ 
eth century, which Black people actually foisted upon white people 
and America, with Black ethnicity still to be a concept and reality 
widely assimilated, understood, and accepted by Black people. 

Stuckey recognized and acknowledged the destruction of what 
he called African cultural and social traits (which can be accepted 
as those things, accepting the retrospective African identity). He 
even recognized and acknowledged that traits that survived un¬ 
derwent a transformation, taking much of their original substance 
and meaning from them. But Stuckey did not accord much impor¬ 
tance to the destruction, as the focus in his book w as on African cul¬ 
tural and social retentions that, in his view, enabled Black slaves to 
remain Africans on a "profound level." For Stuckey to say that Blac' 
slaves remained Africans on a profound level vvas a c ear ® 1 
that he accorded no reality to an African Holocaust (or ^ * 

Black Holocaust), and rejected this tragic leainv oi 1 , ' 

For certain, one of the things that African s av es - \f n _ 
would have had to retain in America to think cu t. t ^ esse n- 
cans on a profound level was African dr urns Vr 1 , uj mse if 
tially taken from African and Black slaves, as « Re¬ 
admitted. He wrote, The drums were rarely auaik ^ and 
Drum a orkticwforixl :i menace to the uisti a 1 
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, if „ W hich is what they would have meant to this life 
Lnhfseventlenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries when West 

and Central Africans came to America as slaves. It is scarcely nec- 
ancl L ena the impor tance of drums m African music. 

The7rumis Without question, the instrument that best expresses 

‘ h Dram^1 we e rl m a1so°usedao^ommunicate a piece of news or to send 
a message from one village to another.” Drums were used in “cer- 
emomes to mark important stages in a man s life. They were used 
* i° it ate the sounds of animals that were worshipped, or that were 
cart of rituals and ceremonies. Drums were primary musical i„. 
Struments for court life and ceremonies And finally drums per- 
vaded “the spiritual and mystical aspects of African life. ' Since 
African culture and social life were inundated with religion, pre¬ 
venting each of these areas from subdividing into sacred and secu¬ 
lar inheres the religious drums had extraordinary importance, an 
importance that was lost to African and Black slaves in America 
and that hand-clapping, foot-stomping, banjo playing, or fiddlin 

could not restore. , ... m , u , 

But what the African Holocaust and the African-Black Holocaust 
really say was that there was an overwhelming loss ot original Af¬ 
rican (accepted in retrospect) culture and social life for African and 
Black slaves that would have made it extremely difficult for Black 
slaves to have held onto an African identity, if they had onginally 
had one; and would have made it impossible tor them to have ie- 
mained Africans on a “profound level.” Sterling Stuckey pio\ ided 
no sense of the horrendous loss of culture and social life. He fo¬ 
cused on attributes that remained, which he admitted remained as 
truncated or transformed realities, such as the ring shout, as if 
what was left or retained after awesome destruction constituted all 

that there had once been. 

Other Black historians (and white historians, too, for that mat¬ 
ter), have ignored or downplayed the horrendous destruction of 
African cultural and social traits to concentrate on what is fre¬ 
quently described as surviving “Africanisms, and for the same 1 ea- 
sons: to prove that Black people are Africans, African Americans, 
or Afro-Americans, with a nationalist past or tradition and a legit' 
mate right to project and hold onto these identities in America. But 
the loss of African culture and social life was too enormous for that 
to be a legitimate historiographical conclusion. During the seven¬ 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries religious beliefs, re i- 
gious cults, religious rituals and ceremonies, and ancestral belie s 
and ceremonies were lost to Black slaves. Philosophies and artistic 
and magical practices were lost. Political, judicial, and legal thin 
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institutions, rituals, and ceremonies were lost n 
ing ;,l or ethnic unifying loyalties and rituals and ^ 1 “t n *' 
001 ' were destroyed. The drums were essentials b s , Un ' 
^ number of events, rituals, and ceremS'a^^ 

h/m, including the ceremonies involved in naming dram h 

ceremonies and music associated with ethnic or villa™ d,„i 
macy or national diplomacy were lost. The various rues of patage 
for hoys and gir s), the rituals and ceremonies surrounding birth 
\ nd death, as well as those surrounding the birth and death of 
„ ia ls, were lost The warrior cultures, military institutions, secret 
ocieties, as well as economic institutions and the cultural and so¬ 
cial practices that regulated them, including religious practices, 
were destroyed. Courtship, other kinds of pre-marriage cultural 
and social practices, and marriage practices passed awav. Patri¬ 
lineal and matrilineal lines of descent or inheritance and the many 
rituals and ceremonies involved in them went down. Medicine man 
functions and medical and culinary practices were lost. The roving 
griots and the tribal memory historians were lost. Circumcisions, 
scarring and painting the body, and the rituals and ceremonies that 
pertained to those activities, as well as the practices of identifying 
with totems and worshipping animals, died. The hunting culture, 
including making weapons, initiation practices, training activities, 
and hunting itself, was lost. There were cultural and social traits 
that, survived in slavery in diminished and fragmented forms, and 
were separated from larger cultural and social complexes that had 

invested them with importance and meaning. 

Stuckey made a distinction in his study between black slaves 
who were brought to America and slaves that were born m the coun¬ 
try, but he did not see any great significance in that distinction. He 
did not see where African slaves gave way to Black s.ave?, an t at 
there were, as 1 said earlier. Black slaves who vert ..it mimea.a 
descendants of African slaves, and who. therefore, were tne - 
ancestral group of Black people. This ancestra ~r°up an 
scendants, rather than the original Atricans v*ia u in ^ a 

who kept coming into the country as smugg tu ? a ' T.j in£r Rlacrk 
much larger role in constructing Black ethnicity ant 

culture and social life. , ,. .. ruopV neople. 

In time, most incoming Africans wore s.uv it 1 . —- 

and it 
nos on 
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thoucht of themselves as black people, and this was the only 
lllcdve identity that they really had. It was not a conscious idem 

“ it did not have to be. because they did not see that many 
white people who contrasted racially with them to produce a con. 
sciousness of being black. But when black people in Africa encoun- 
tered white people, primarily as enslavers they became conscious 
If their blackness, especially since the enslavers were so cruel to- 
ward them The Portuguese and the Spanish called the Africans 
' 0 or negroes, uncapitahzed, rather than African, as a rule. Thes 

were not “crypto-terms” to the Africans, nor were they offensiv. 
terms toward them. Negro or negroes meant black or dark, which 
was the understanding that Africans had of themselves. The word 
black was in their languages, such as tuntum in Fanti, tuntinu i n 
isante vibe in Ewe, ojii in Igbo, and dudu in Yoruba (as told to me 
“gerian colleague, Samuel Andoh). 

In the sixteenth century the Portuguese and the Spanish began 
to use the words negro and negroes in derogatory ways, partially 
as assaults against racial characteristics, but mainly as synony¬ 
mous with servile condition. The English carried this derision to a 
great extreme, making black synonymous with evil, baseness, ugli¬ 
ness, savagery, criminality, “nonhumanness, and subhumanness, 
putting Bfack slaves on the defensive about their skin color and 
other black racial characteristics. As said earlier, Whites used the 
words Negro and Colored most often to refer to Black people, which 
was also the ways that Black people usually referred to themselves, 
even Black slaves. But white people and Black people also used the 
words black, blacks, or Black to describe Black people, even it they 

were not used as often as the other terms. 

This can be seen by perusing the following collections of Black 
slave documents: Lay My Burden Down, To Be a Slave, Puttin On 
Ole Massa, Life Under the “Peculiar Institution , ” Blacks in Bond¬ 
age, Slave Testimony, and The Underground Railroad , 16 In a docu¬ 
ment in Slave Testimony, a slave wrote, “About three or four days 
after the 4th of July, a black boy, James Bayard . . . and soon after. 
Ephraim Lawrence, a black boy ... were brought to the garret, and 
then a black [nominative], Henry, a young man grown, was brought 
there:’ 17 Another slave used the description “blacks” nominatively- 
“He met Hunn at the kitchen door, and asked for the blacks. 
Thomas Jefferson, speaking nominatively but spelling in lower case, 
wrote of “a black, after hard labor through the day.” 11 ' In Africa and 
America, black people knew themselves to be black. The black Ah >• 
cans knew this before they became slaves in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, and afterward. The Africans who came to North Amciica 
knew this, as did the Black people who emerged from them. But it 
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..fficult for Black people here to develnn „ , 

*4ousn« 8 ®’ »»<] even more d,ff,cult t0 project it 

sl , !htv publicly, a consciousness and identity as blart n 8 i B ack 
•cVpeople that was always, for the mjt “ J* 

lir history, and American history, until the twentieth ce „Z 

Jh as David Walker, William Highland Garnett, W E.B. Du B„ 7 5 ' 
and Paul Robeson, to show how African ethnicity and African na- 
onalism, planted in America by what he called African slaves 
‘ promoted by such individuals in their Black political thought h 
not possible in this critique of Stuckey’s book to deal with all of 
these intellectuals. But I do wish to consider three briefly: Walker Du 
Rois, and Robeson. What is really ironic here, and a reflection of 
Stuckey’s own confused thinking about the national past or national 
tradition in Black history, is that these three men whom he se¬ 
lected to help him make his arguments actually contradicted them. 

Stuckey alluded to Walker being the “father of black nationalist 
theory in America,” but in the same chapter said, contradictorily 
t j iat Walker thought it unthinkable that Blacks “should leave 
America to satisfy those interested in colonizing them in Africa or 
elsewhere.” 20 It was not simply that Walker did not want to satisfy 
the white people of the American Colonization Society. He genu¬ 
inely believed that the home and country of Black people was 
America, and that Blacks should become full, free members of the 
country, all of which Stuckey said in his chapter. Walker was even 
interested in Black slaves engaging in rebellion to end slavery and 
to gain full inclusion in America. Walker focused his political think¬ 
ing on the separate life of Black people in America, even linking 
Black people with African history and Africa, no, ou, o any ~en.e 
of "Pan-Africanism, but out ot the sense tnm ^ * s- : - 

America had to 
hance their self.p.—,- 

precursor Black historians turned to African .story 


ism, uui uui ui ^- 

know about their African past as a means to er.- 

and group images, one of the primary reasons .r.a 
, • . __rn Afrirnn history and Ainca. 
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and writing about race, and sometimes «. ,1 n . -Hso denied was 

ls m, and specifically' Black nationalism, " uci 

nationalistic thinking. , . *, DuBois was 

Stuckey said that Du Bois was a Black na . ' though he could 

never a Black nationalist at any tune m u. “ \fricancoun- 

W «H visualize how some Blacks might want to go ‘ 
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frv t0 live: to set out of an oppressive America or for some other 
'i r » ns on. David Walker had a similar attitude about this 
kmdof individualistic action. For much of his life, as Stuckey said, 
nu Bois was a Pan-Africanist, but a Pan-Afncanist who did not 
combine Black nationalism with Pan-Africanism as Marcus Garvey 
Hid Du Bois saw Black nationalism in America, and black nation. 

» ism generally in the Western Hemisphere, as means to organize 
er induce many Blacks and many black people to emigrate to Af- 
rica Du Bois sometimes used the phrase a “Negro Nation.” He did 
so in a famous article in the mid-1980s, A Negro Nation Within 

^In that*article he talked about Black people developing their sepa¬ 
rate life in America in the strongest possible mannei, particularly 
the economic side of that life, which would be done through pro¬ 
ducer and consumer cooperatives, the economic base upon which a 
Black separate life would be constructed and strengthened. This 
was Du Bois’s theory of the Black Cooperative Commonwealth, 
which he wrote and talked about- in the 1930s and 1940s. But Du 
Bois never at any time regarded this as nationalist thinking, and 
not even Black nationalist thinking. Nation for him meant racial 
group or racial community in both instances, in the sense of 
racethnicity—that combination of race and ethnicity—he essentially 
used to exhort Black people to develop their separate life. Du Bois 
also used the word nation as a literary device. Stuckey was aware 
that Du Bois did not regard his Black Cooperative Commonwealth 
thinking as Black nationalist thinking. Du Bois the historian was 
fully cognizant of how southern Whites had not been able to estab¬ 
lish a permanent separate country within continental America, and 
saw this as no kind of possibility for Black people, who did not have 
the armies that southern white people had had. And Du Bois was 
totally against Black people, in any sizable numbers, emigrating 
from the United States. 

Commenting on Du Bois’s article and the political program pre¬ 
sented there and during the 1930s and 1940s, Stuckey, incredibly, 
said the following: “Despite a curious disclaimer that he was advo¬ 
cating black nationalism, Du Bois drafted a prospectus for a self- 
contained black community in America ... as he considered the 
feasibility of black nationalism in America on a programmatic ba¬ 
sis.” 22 Du Bois considered no such feasibility. What he did in his 
political thinking, which Stuckey had not done in his, or in his schol¬ 
arship, was to distinguish between community and nationality ni 
community and country. Blacks formed a community in America, 
not a country within it. Du Bois wanted that community develops 
to its fullest in the country and also with some autonomy, and a I 
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nted a Black community strong enough to help Blacks i 

vV , nto American life. ldCks 1 

i Rnbeson denied that Black people had if ■ 

Z r* a or any national identity for tLtmat”, 
inA , ntion that Black people had an African identitv k, f T s 
^ to America, that they held onto it m tho cou^^I?^ 


curiously and 

racuciw;* •.. ■ " v “"' ,i ' ,c u ’Jfscussion of Paul 

Robeson’s article “1 Want to Be African.” Stuckey sa ,d Robeson had 
oid that Black people in America were a tragic people because 
they had no nationality. Although Blacks might want to claim an 
African identity, “You cannot assume a nationality as you would a 
' suit of clothes.” Stuckey described Robeson as being coura¬ 
geous and insightful for saying that the assumption of an “African 
nationality” by Black people in America was “an extremely compli- 
-lted matter.” Prior to 1934, Stuckey asserted. “No nationalist theo- 
etician had noted the extent of the difficulty of assuming an African 
nationality. Nor ... of getting his people ... to ground themselves 
; ‘ Afrinn values.” In Stuckey's mind, Robeson thereby “introduced 
a consideration not easily ignored, that consciousness o: Kmc was 
needed to realize nationalism in a meaningful sense. Afro-Amencans 
must open themselves to African influences and create self-pro¬ 
pelled movements rooted in part in their African heritage. - 3 
Stuckev conveyed the clear idea that he endorsed Paul Robeson s 
thinking in his article, and that Robeson had charted the way tor 
Blacks to develop an African nationality and a genuine - o- 
American nationhood. A few lines down the pistonan smd Black 
would have to achieve and “secure the benetits a na ^ 

absence of nationhood in the literal sense. ere - * - 

tradicting his whole study. He was admitting .na \^ e nca 
were not seeking to establish a country wit m or ^ q{ a 

(i.e., “nationhood in the literal sense , . could only- 

country, and a nation being synonymous NV1 

mean ethnicity or ethnic community. xvor d 

As said, this was what Du hois meant > , entur v. A num- 
nation, which he used ott and on m the twin .wimi 


to iorm a separate cuum*». ethnic group “*“* 

r y and that resided in another country, o thn i c group of 
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“nation ” and sometimes a “nation within a nation. This was don e 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by Europeans and Ameri. 
can. Black Americans engaged in this kind of writing as well, Par . 
ticularlv from the twentieth century on. Paul Robeson engaged i n 
this kind of writing. He did not even believe that Black people were 
“ f u n ethnic group or a full ethnic community winch his phrase 
“kind of nation” indicated. But what Robeson did not seem to real¬ 
ize was that. Black people were not interested in taking on an Afri¬ 
can identity or an “African nationality. 

And he was wrong to say that they had no nationality. They saw 
themselves as Americans, which was their nationality and which 
they had accepted as their national identity since the nineteenth 
centurv, when Whites in America began accepting such an iden¬ 
tity. And something else that Robeson did not see and that Stuckey 
did not see over the length of writing his book (and that other Black 
and white historians have not seen) is that an African identity is 
not a national identity, but rather a continental identity. Black 
people do not live on the African continent, where an African identity 
would be logical thinking. Black people are thoroughly Americans, 
which many Black people have been saying since the nineteenth 
century, including saying that they were more American than most 
white people, who functioned so much of the time in violation of 
what America stood for. 

Vincent P. Franklin is the other Second-Wave Black historian 
whose work I wish to critique in this chapter. His study was Black 
Self-Determination. 2 * This book was also marred by the authors 
strong Black nationalist thinking and assumptions, and particu¬ 
larly by his confusion between ethnic group and country, or ethnic 
community and country, and also by his use of the concept of sell- 
determination, the title of the book and the concept around which 
the book was written. 

Franklin knew what nationalism meant (i.e., its reference to nation¬ 
state or country). He also knew that self-determination was a phrase 
that was associated with nationalism and also a country, which 
meant that a country sought independence and the right to deter¬ 
mine its internal development and its external or foreign relations. 
Franklin took the concepts of nationalism and self-determination 
and applied them to Black people and their history in America, 
and this, along with his Black nationalist thinking, produced the 
difficulties and flaws of his study. 

Franklin used these two words and some comparative comments 
about ethnic groups and countries to project an image—a false one 
that Black people constituted an ethnic group that aspired to loi m 
a country within or without America. At the outset of his book h<- 
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, ,A “In Western Europe from the I7«fv 41 _ 
te0 "^ German, and Italian nations wore engaged h! ’ 880s '. the 
^tional self determination." On the same^/hV^'^ 


once these former colonial territories became “sovereign , . . 
r°Hnct ethnic groups, possessing separate languages, cultural a 
dlS , heritages within these societies, oftentimes began to demand -«h “ In 

tc imitated against or dominated by the central government.- Thus the 
to, ch in Canada the Blafrans in Nigeria the Hutlu Burundi,the Basque; 
"Lain, the Muslims in Lebanon, and other Asian, African, and American 
\hnic groups are engaged in a quest for self-determination because as 
dividual human beings they feel oppressed, discriminated against or 
dominated in the political system of which they are a part.” 21 

Franklin’s move into comparative history to try to explain some¬ 
thing about Black history was bold and imaginative. But it was not 
■i very extensive effort, and it was skewed to produce an image and 
understanding that Black people, as an ethnic group in America, 
sought independent nationhood. Franklin's comparative effort in¬ 
volved no contrasting of Black history with other histones that 
might contradict the evidence he was drawing on or the image and 
understanding he was seeking to project. In his comparative ef¬ 
forts, Franklin asserted that countries pursuing independence or 
ethnic groups pursuing autonomy or nation-state status exhibited 
the values of resistance and self-determination. He argued that 
Blacks in America had always exhibited the same values, since the 
days of slaverv. These were core values o: Black life. Franklin ar¬ 
gued. and for him they were Black nationalist values and not just 
simply values of Black ethnicity or oi Black community 1 £ 
saw no other values that Black people might ha\e t * wou 
be core values since the days ot slavery. He wrote in u - u . 

When we examine the cultural belieis and pr.iv that de e* » 
enslaved Afro-Americans we find that this '• u <- 01 . ,. v secu lar 

oppression" was pervasive. This cultural \a.ot wu. among thero- 

“songs of resistance" that most ot the slaves kn«.w ana - - -Americans 
Ves. Through these songs and folktales u e ons a u , ckne ^ gmle. 
ght their children and themselves that tnroug ^ versoe r, outsmart 

' courage they could outmaneuver even the tt-itrollers * 

meanest master, anil elude the most rt ti.ti i 

’be number of Black slaves who were whipp®^^ t | u , course et 
‘tallied bv masters and overseers *'iu \i; n about talking 
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• n , uch absolutist, singular terms about the slaves, about how a// 

o hem had wit and quickness and how all of them outmaneu- 

vered nd outsmarted their white oppressors This is romantic 

Hnkine and not historical scholarship, and it distorts the reality 
of Black slave life, particularly during the nineteenth century, when 
the institution was the most oppressive suppressive, and exploit, 
ative These workings of the system did produce resentment and 
resistance on the part of Black slaves and even demands for more 
•mtonomv or self-determination for Black slave life. 

‘ But the oppressive slavery of the South in the nineteenth cen- 
turv also produced other kinds of personality traits and social re¬ 
sponses on the part of Black slaves, and thus other kinds of values 
gg such as submission, obedience, humility, defeience, and 
cooperation. These values might well be expressed or exhibited ex¬ 
pediently or manipulatively by Black slaves, but they were then- 
values as slaves nonetheless, and part of their intellectual and 
psychological realities. It is appropriate here to recall what Booker 
T. Washington said about the ravages that, slavery inflicted upon 
Black people: “The greatest injury that slavery did mv people was 
to deprive them of that sense of self-independence, habit of economy, 
and executive power, which are the glory and destruction of the 

Anglo Saxon Race."’ 27 

Franklin’s view of Black slave life had no sense of the tragedies 
of that life. That was because Franklin did not give credence to 
either an African Holocaust or an African-Black Holocaust that 
greatly affected the ability of Black slaves to resist or to assault the 
institution of slavery, to say nothing about the White over Black 
structure and system, especially the more rigid way it functioned 
on slave plantations and farms. Gladys-Marie Fry presented a dis¬ 
cussion of the relationship between Black slaves and the white 
patrollers that appeared before Franklin’s study and contradicted 
the essentially untragic and idyllic image that he presented of Blac k 
slaves and Black slave life in the South of the nineteenth century. In 
Night Riders in Black Folk History , she described how white patrol 
lers were able to exercise effective power over slaves and to compel 
obedience. ‘Thus, as his oral tradition records, much of the con¬ 
straint and coercion employed against the Black to force him inln 
disciplined obedience was produced by playing on this fear of an< 
belief in the supernatural.” 2 * These were times when Black slaves 
did not outwit, outmaneuver, or outsmart their white oppressors 
But what was a glaring weakness of Franklin’s study in his ef¬ 
fort to show that Black slaves were nationalistically oriented an* 
that the origins of Black nationalism could be found in Black slave 
life, especially of the nineteenth century, was that he did not P 0111 * 
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„ Rlack slaves used other psychological trait 
o llt h °h.es to extract some benefit from slavery Th™ ? Sponses - 
»»■> 'towing obedience or deference, or cooperaSnS “ bm “- 
ting’ si ny between themselves and their whit* r promot ' 
ins ts and farms, Black slaves helped T 

P la " ‘ ofslavery and its oppressive and exploitative character Th 
tu “rt als° able, through the same means, to extract some benefit! 
p. „ the institution of slavery, such as more for their diet, t 
1 ° of rest, more recreational activities, some festive days, spec ? a i 
"uses, or some acreage to farm for personal or family conlump. 

0 , or to sell agricultural produce for money. The white masters 
1 overseers used the whip and the carrot” to make Blacks slaves 
lll \ to maintain them as slaves, and to maintain the institution of 

da very itself. 

S Black slaves learned to use contradictory psychological traits, 
ntradictory personal and social traits, and contradictory values 
togain some benefits an<J aclvanta g es as slaves. This helped to pro¬ 
duce the diunital method of cognition that, in turn, helped Black 
, es to be flexible in their thinking and social behavior on plan¬ 
tations and farms. Black slaves were not one-dimensional people, 
as much scholarship has indicated, whether it was the old racist 
scholarship that projected Black slaves in racist, 
or the new Black and White scholarship that projects romantic, 
idvllic images of slaves. Black slaves were a complicated people, 
and Black slave life was complicated. Unable to overthrow slavery 
no matter how resentful, hostile, or resistant they were. the> learned 
how to mitigate the slave institution in effective ways and to use a 
wide variety of means to gain some autonomy and sea-determination 
for their separate existence on plantations ana tarms. . u onom> 
and self-determination were not associated "it nation t*™- , 
even Black nationalism tor Black slaves, but ratnt. 
nic existence, which they sought to augment as ' „hnwed 

At one point in his book Franklin made a M.aten.en, ^ ^ 

the groat influence that his Black nation‘ toto romantkiiuig 
research and writing, and the it led American *ocietv 
Black history: 'The possibility of ^ other 

as equal citizens appeared remote at tu >t. - ^ ,-ifthe Fugi- 

band, was a viable alternative, given the tnton.'^ ^ - reo dom 
hve Slave Law. and had great potential ten ' nn r- 

bom oppression and self-determination. ^ 01 ,,. 1 ? noopkinante- 
I he very last thing that could bo said a 1011 - ^ alternative 

bellum America was that “ ... - 2 

f(,r them. Most B1 

wlu» rc , Mniit 


■„s that “emigration^ -- — not go.ng any- 
lack people wen ^ ' . t j 0n from Ameia-. 


V % A \ 
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and most of those who did go, which was in the 1850c: 

Canada. This was Black nationalism in Black history but k ° 
fringe activity, done on an impromptu or spontaneous bn • 8 a 

not out of a sense of tradition or out of a Black nationalist J 1S a,lcl 
cal commitment. In the late nineteenth century, P ap 
Henry Adams led some Blacks out of the South to try to e tv ar,d 
some'all-Black towns in the West. The effort was not that ^ bllsh 
ful. Franklin was wrong to call this a manifestation of Bh^ 688 ' 
tionalism. It was the implementation of a Black separate If n& ' 
America in a different manner, to gain a greater autonom * * m 
self-determination, but there was never at any time 
constructing a separate Black country in America. Franklin^ ° f 
correct to see that Bishop McNeal Turner, Chief Sam. and M 
Garvey were Black nationahsts, as all three black leaders fav ^"^ 
Black emigration from America to Africa, though none had' nT i' 
success in their efforts. u 1 

One of the primary reasons for Turner, Chief Sam. and oth u . 
Black nationalists in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen 
turies not having success with Black nationalist advocacy w ^ 
Booker T. Washington. The latter was a special problem for Franklin 
in his study on Black nationalism. The problem stemmed from two 
sources: the traditional one that portrays Booker T. Washington as 
an ‘Uncle Tom” and an “accommodationist” who sold out the inter¬ 
est of Black people in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies, and Franklin’s confused thinking about nationalism, which 
was confused because he did not distinguish it from Black ethnicity 
or the Black ethnic community and its indigenous, nonnationalistic 
activities. Like so many other Black scholars (and white ones as 

well), Franklin did not do much research on Washington to write 
about him in his book. 

For instance, he said that Washington did not consider Black 
religion to be a religion of self-determination among Blacks. This 
view is far from being correct. In 1890 Washington created quite a 
stir, particularly among the Black clergy, with an article he wrote 
on them and the Black Church, which was critical of both of them, 
and whrnh received the praise of Ida Wells (Barnett). 50 He criti- 
Clze ., ] t e ^ a ch clergy and the Black church for being too other- 
^°r ^ and fr* 1 ” being characterized by ignorance and immorality, 

because neither was doing much to help Black people modernize 
and develop m America. Christianity of a this-worldly “Protestant 

mc kind formed an important part of Washington’s Black mod- 
ernization and development ideology. He established a seminary 
, 1 uskegee Institute that provided Tuskegee students and the 

young leaders that the institute produced and sent into the rural 
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W» A™ 1 hi^nd ttd h d 0f that 

rad forura. Blacks. In 18*U„ 

Lid of religion which will help him fill not only his hear, £ , c 
stomach, clothe and shelter his body and surround him with h ‘ S 
of the conveniences and comforts of life, is the kind that ,s best for 
the 

In the final chapter of his study, entitled The Challenge of Black 
Self-Determination, Franklin said of Washington that he appealed 
t0 Black self-determ inationist values in his “call for the support of 
black controlled businesses, schools, and other social and economic, 
institutions.” Then, in the same breath, he contradicted himself 
saying, “Fortunately (or unfortunately), Washington did not repre¬ 
sent the values and interests of the black masses and therefore 
should not be considered their leader .” 32 

It was strange enough that Franklin contradicted his own views 
about Washington, but it was incredible that he would say that 
Washington was not the leader of the “black masses,” which he 
was. None other than Du Bois thought that. In The Souls of Black 
Folk , he wrote, “Today he stands as the one recognized spokesman 
of his ten million followers. [He] arose as essentially the leader not 
of one race but of two—a compromiser between the South, the North, 
and the Negro.” 33 

What Du Bois was saying of Washington was that he was a gar¬ 
gantuan leader because he was not only a leader of 10 million Black 
people, but was a leader of many white people, providing pivotal 
leadership between northern and southern Whites and between 
these two regions of the country". Du Bois was actually describing 
how important Washington was not only to Black people, bu. also 
to white people and America, ^let the scholarship on Washington, 
including Louis Harlan s two volumes on the Tuskegeean, presents 
Washington as some kind of “political boss or ^provincial Bkicr 
leader with narrow and self-defeating interests tor Black peep 

In the late 1960s Harold Cruse wrote two books explaining the 
enormity of Booker T. Washington's leadership m America, whicn 

was a modernization leadership to him . 35 In 19 <0 a< L, , 

wrote extensively on Booker T. Washington's leadership m int 

Black Response to America (which Harlan ignore, .as t i 
hooks, in writing his volumes on the Tuskogean.. m w n^- 
vided n rather full discussion of Washingtoni a> * n'hineton as a 
leader." 1 In 1978 William Toll not only re gar dec ^ leader, 

modernization lender, but ns a revolutionary "'® l i *J he *’ same breath, 
talking of him and Paul Friere and brantz at \ ^though he 

a thesis and discussion that Lois Harlan also ignored (altltov 
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apparently read Toll s book because it was cited in the bibl io „ 
D |1V in the second volume of his biography of Washington) 
self had written of Washington as a modernization leader in' iq 7 ? y - 
part, of an article written on another Black leader, Kelly Miller 4'? 
were some white contemporaries of Washington who under** 6 
that Washington was not only a modernization leader but a rev ° 1 ° d 
tionary one. One such person was Thomas Dixon, who wrote rn - 
works on Blacks but who still said the following of Washington 

Mr. Washington is not training Negroes to take their place in any ind 
trial system in the South in which the white man can direct, or COnt U . s : 
him. He is not training his students to be servants and come at the bJ ( -i 
and call of any man. He is training them all to be masters of men, to b * 
independent, to own and operate their own industries, plant their ow* 
fields, buy and sell their own goods, and in every shape and form destroy 
the last vestige of dependence on the white man for anything . 39 


This was revolutionary thinking if there ever was such thinking 
and Washington also tried to implement this kind of thinking in 
practical ways when he was the leader of Blacks in America be¬ 
tween 1895 and 1915. Washington sometimes used the word revo¬ 
lution to describe his program to help Blacks. In the early 1890s he 
wrote, “let... them see ... as they have seen year after year these 
educated young men and women revolutionize and regenerate whole 
communities.” 40 In 1900, in The Future of the American Negro . 
Washington remarked, “In a word, a complete revolution has been 
wrought in industrial, educational, and religious life of this whole 
community by reason of the fact that they had this leader.” 41 When 
Washington did not use the word revolution to describe his leader¬ 
ship or his program for Black people, he used images in his writ¬ 
ings or speeches to do so. In describing the program for Black people 
in his Atlanta Address of 1895 (in his autobiography, My Larger 
Education, published in 1912, three years before his death) Washing¬ 
ton said, “I felt that we needed a policy, not of destruction, but of 
construction; not of defense, but of aggression ... a policy . . . of . . • 
advance.” 42 

The image and reality of Washington as a modernization leader, 
and a revolutionary modernization leader at that, did not appeal 
on any page in Harlan’s two-volume study of the Tuskegean. 1 hi-» 
was also true of Franklin’s writing on Washington in his book Blot 
Self-Determination, which was more of the kind of fliflht scholot 
ship on Washington that continues to he typical of First- and Second* 
Wave Black historians. Franklin went to such an extreme in t j 1 
matter. He denied Washington was a Black nationalist (which he 
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not) even though he met all of the rriw;, e . 

way about it in his *udy. And he ev° en s^^hist 


dans that they should not regard Washington as the leader of BUck 
people, when historical evidence clearly confirms this. Franklin was 
trying to undo and even make history, instead of just writing ,t Jnd 
ncouraging other historians to do the same. g 1 d 

1 Third-Wave Black historiography will reclaim Washington from 
the scholarship, by Black and white scholars, that has denigrated 
and suppressed knowledge of him as a human being and as the 
primary and, indeed, beloved leader of Black people during twenty 
critical years of their trek “up from slavery ” Washington was often 
referred to as the Wizatd by Black and white people, reflectin'' 
the brilliance and awe of his leadership. W.E.B. Du Bois wrote his¬ 
tory, sociology, and historical sociology about this period, which 
included writing about Black modernization, development, and 
progress under Washington’s leadership. Black people are still in 
this general phase of their history—“up from slavery” to contempo¬ 
rary development—which Third-Wave Black historiography would 
refer to as the Fifth Phase of Black history'. It would also indicate 
that this phase had its origins in the 1860s, In the next and final 
chapter, there is a discussion of Third-Wave Black historiography’s 
conception of the phases and processes of Black history. 










Chapter 8 


Third-Wave 

Black Historiography II 


Third-Wave Black historiography conceives oi Black history, like 
the other three forms of Black historiography, as having its initial 
origins in West and Central Africa, from whence came most 01 the 
black slaves to North Amenca. However, ns pract.™ners wouU 
not feel bound to put Black history into any convennonal o. «™P d 
periodization scheme for discussion or analytical purpo^ to »hnh 
First- and SecondAVave Black historians have adhere *Vmd 
Black historians also would be under no compuku - P<* ^ ^ 

sophlcal, or ideological, to write only o ' , m Black people 

history. White people relate directly and mdirec wfed L and 

and their history in America, and thus hating ci^v- ^ this 

understanding of them and how they haxe * hlc h Third- 

country. and how they relate to Amer uan> » ^ # K>v 0 f aug- 

Wave Black historiography could prou • Black history, 

menting the critical knowledge am unuK * . an d indirectly 

White people and their racist behavior * . . gtor> . t h a t Thirdave 
related to the phases and processes o ‘ • -mbtect matter, and 

Black historiography focuses on as pai 1 or jticaUy without doal- 

that really cannot be understood proper ‘ su p re ntacist/ebonicistic 

ing with White racism; namely, the " 
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expression of it and concrete White racist behavior. We’ll 1 
cr at these phases and piocesses in some detail in this 1 G ^ 0rj k 
Third-Wave Black historiography will be committed 7 lapte »’ 
_rical canonical requirement of research in primary an d ^ h, «- 
ary materials and evidence, but its practitioners would ne t ? Gcon d- 
inhibition that canonical historians feel in utilizing social ^ the 
theories and knowledge (or even philosophy, for that nvm lGnce 
means to interpret historical evidence. These kinds of kno 7 1 a>s 
are critical to understanding the phenomenon of racism and i- R e 
people functioning in America as racists, and Third-Wave pj 
historiography will make extensive use of them. It would ov . ck 
in a position to contribute knowledge about racists and racis'° b ° 
American history that can augment the philosophical and g?- 11 ] 
science understanding of these phenomena. ' rnla ' 

While Black historians since precursors start Black history 
Africa, the other major historical practice to date has been to di7 
cuss Black history within the periodization of general American 
history. As determined by the history profession over the years 
the periods of American history are the colonial, early national 
antebellum, civil war and reconstruction. Populist and Progressive 
period, twentieth century before World War II, post— World War II 
period, and sometimes what is called contemporary history from 
the 1960s on. First- and Second-Wave Black historians invariably 
seek to place Black history within those time and ideological frame¬ 
works, usually to talk about Black participation within these frame¬ 
works, although in different ways: First-Wave Black historians write 
on Black history, having an interest to show' how Black people partici¬ 
pated in and affected white people and larger American history, while 
Second-Wave Black historians are primarily interested in talking 
about Black people in a given period, and not showing much of their 
relationship to white people or larger American history. 

Third-Wave Black historians would not feel compelled to accept 
the history profession’s periodization scheme of American history, 
and might wish to alter conceptualization and periodization. They 
might wish to call the colonial period the New England period. I he 
history profession looks upon New England as a limited region of 
America, but the English, through colonies and with the aid of othi i 
Europeans, created an entire area in North America that was really 
New England (i.e,, an area where English civilization was transplanted 
to North America and altered there). The history of America grew 
out of this earlier history. So the next period in American his tor. 
might not be the early national period, but New England to America, 
to be able to focus sharply on this transition to see what was (: 
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behind and what continued on and how it continued on. The next ne 
Ll would be the dissolution of America, followed by the 77 
on of America. The latter period would be followed th p^ 

‘f accelerated national development, and so on. Third-Wave B a 1 
historiography would write on each of these differently conceived pe 
riods of history by integrating the history of Black and white people 
nn d showing how these two peoples and these two histones inter¬ 
acted with each other to help produce the realities of each period. 

For instance, it was during the history of New England as differ¬ 
ently conceived, that the White over Black structure and system 
was constructed in America, which was done by white and Black 
people and functioned to reproduce this New England history or 
period in American history. After all, this New England history', 
from Maine to Georgia, centered strongly in white people using 
Black people to their advantage. It also involved Black people try¬ 
ing to utilize culture and institutions they helped to construct to 
their advantage. Traditional historical writing has greater diffi¬ 
culty in dealing with historical reality in this manner. A historical 
sociology would have less difficulty, and would be able to assess 
this kind of history in a critical manner, focusing on the direct and 
indirect ways that white people and Black people contnbuted to 
each other’s history, and the direct and indirect ways that both 
peoples contributed to the New England period of American his¬ 
tory. Third-Wave Black historiography would take this approach, 
based on its use of a critical historical sociological methodology', to 
all the newly conceived periods of American history. 

Third-Wave Black historiography would not be interested in a 
superficial or less than full assessment ot the way Black peop.e 
have helped to contribute to American history an ~ , 

American culture, society, and civilization. s 155 7°°? 
the history profession, dominated by white male 
always resisted. 1 remember the time when white histormm th . 

nothin,; of saying to young Black “o“oftheir 

»n people," meaning the history of 

sually referred to as "Negro history . u holie'o that there 
offering that guidance, as a rule, did i t v, w did know about 
was such a subject as Black history, a though ht ^ hlst ory~ 

"race relations," and this was what they ^Uy being told, 

was about. But what young Black histoi iam ' *■ ^ 0 f writing on 

myself among them, was that they 1 - xc i us ive right of white 

the larger American history, as this v' as *- 
male historians. 
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First-Wave Black historians as a rule did not, and to thi* 
not write on larger American history; that is to say, wrt/ ay do 
books on American history or write monographs on some * text ' 
D eriod of American history, save one exception: the period ei 'al 
fession calls the Civil War and Reconstruction period This Pr °' 
period, eventually, that white historians could accept Black b* 8 a 
rians writing about. This was, after all, a period of American u °' 
tory in which professional Black historians would be inter hlS ' 
and there would always be pressure put on the history p ro f L ? Stecl ' 
to open up that area of research and writing to Black histoH^ 0 ’ 1 
There were also white historians who rejected the blatant r ans ' 
writing on the Civil War and Reconstruction period in Americ^ 
history. They were interested in change in that historiography , i 
they welcomed “outside” input—up to a point. ~ ' n,i 

John Hope Franklin, in a recent publication of some of his ar 
tides written between 1938 and 1988, said that he regarded him¬ 
self as a historian who happened to be Black. 1 Franklin was not 
denying that he w r as Black or in any way diminishing this personal 
reality. He was simply saying that as a Black historian he could 
write and was entitled to write, because of his qualifications as a 
professional historian, on any aspect of American history and on 
any aspect of White history and the larger American history. Ar¬ 
ticles in his book and his other publications testifv to his ability 

v 

and interest, such as The Militant South 1800-1861 , which was 
about white people in the antebellum South. 2 Du Bois began his 
professional historical writing with a book that was about white 
people and the way they created and dealt with the social problems 
of suppressing the African slave trade to America, and the institu¬ 
tion of slavery itself. In 1972 Earl Thorpe wrote about southern 
white slaveholders and the South in The Old South: A Psycho- 
history. 3 Nell Irvin Painter published a history of the United States 
between the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries entitled 
Standing at Armageddon: The United States, 1877-1919 * Although 
not about American history but about European penetration into 
Africa, David Levering Lewis’s The Race to Fashoda falls into this 
category of historical writing. 3 

Third-Wave Black historiography would assert the principle that 
Black historians can write on any aspect of American history, 111 
eluding White history and the larger American history. Indce 
Third-Wave Black historiography would make a distinction betweu 
White history and American history, the same as it would ma y 1 
distinction between Black history and American history, vdn 
saw both particular histories, in interaction, functioning in an «ve • 
whelming manner to make American history and American sot 
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w After all, at the center of that society f rom th- 
century on was the White over Black structure and syZmT 

general reproductive agency of American h.story and * 

t Third . Wave Black historiography would also make ,t £ that 
White history is paradoxical and ironic. It is American h , " 
it is also anti-American /uslory This is not something with whlh 

white historians seriously deal. Thinking themselves critical in thet 
historiography, they say that white people have not always lived 
UP to America s ideals, beliefs and values, or the lofty morality 
embedded in them. This sknts the leal critical discussion, and also 
ignores or avoids the clear reality that white nennlo in 


_ avoids the clear reality that white people in America 
have for centuries perverted and subverted American ideals, be- 

_l.mo mnrn 1 1 1v nrpnmic flrmumonfr . 


lUtJdlS, Q0- 

liefs, values, morality, precious documents, institutions, and social 
relationships. This was not. nbenational behavior, but continuous 
behavior, conscious and unconscious; manifestations of White his¬ 
tory that de-ethicalized and abnormalized Amencan history, mak¬ 
ing it function contrary to its own ideals and sublime purposes. 
Blacks were victims (as well as others in the country) of White his¬ 
tory and de-ethmcahzed and abnormalized American history, mak¬ 
ing their existence in America very oppressive and considerablv 
tragic. But white people, in their characteristically racist and irra¬ 
tional, pathological, and immoral fashion, blamed Black people for 
their considerably blighted condition in America as slaves and 
nonslaves. Whites viewed themselves as guiltless, innocent, and 
nonresponsible, and talked about the “innocence of America ” Show¬ 
ing his understanding of this kind ot behavior. Nathan Huggins 

wrote in Black Odyssey, 


Racism and racial caste ... have been, in their turn, studied as the -tangle 
af pathology” of blacks.. . . Very little thought has been ghen to e ^en 
eral health of the society that created and sustains them, society an it> 
historians have treated all these phenomena a» aK*r.a..an>, ...argma. 
the main story. 6 

Huggins also talked about the way white people. rance 

historians in America, marginalized the reality am* t * Q f the 

of slavery in American history and society. Li 1 ® ^ * on as 

Constitution, they have treated racial >la\er> an , tobecor- 
curious abnormalities—aberrations histonca a historv-" 7 
reeled in the progressive upward reach o t. e na and social 

The abnormalities were in the persona dit>. White over 

behavior of white people, which were cm h 1 ^ institutions!. 
Black structure and system (i.e„ the culture an ^ ‘ n ,aranteed 
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that most Whites would be socialized as racists, ^socialization 
u L continuous over their lifetimes, compelling them to hat 
rae s wherever they went in America and in their a S 

American culture and institutions over their lifetime l i 011 
'"ily (i e irrationally, pathologically, and immorally) was thy "° r ' 
w y that white people have interacted with Black p^> 
lh,s country. Interacting with them any other way has been 
ginal and aberrational. 

' Third-Wave Black historiography would deal fully with Wh 
racism in America (namely, white supremacy/ebonicism), and w 0U ri 
no longer let this reality escape historical scholarship, especial!, 
the way white supremacy/ebonicism attected white people intellec¬ 
tually, psychologically, morally, and spiiitually, and the impact 
these racist- as well as slavery-produced afflictions had on white 
people and affected American culture and social institutions. When 
the history of white people or the larger American history are not 
treated as critically as Third-Wave Black historiography would do, 
it- prevents Black people from making then full case about the ty¬ 
rannical, oppressive, and exploitative ways that white people and 
the larger history of the country have related to them. It makes it 
appear as if Black people have been the debilitated ones, showing 
the crippling afflictions and deficiencies, or “inner disturbances." 
that they turned against a psychologically healthy and guiltless, 
innocent, and nonresponsible white population that has been gen¬ 
erous and helpful to a fault toward Black people. Blacks are unable 
to talk with seeming rationality or truth about the tyrannical, per¬ 
verted, and exploitative way that American institutions have func¬ 
tioned against them over the length of their historical existence in 
the country. 

In short, Black people are robbed of the full legitimacy ol their 
complaint against Whites and America, and the legitimacy of and 
justification for the responses they make in America against a people 
and a country that does them great harm. This is the continuing 
African—Black Holocaust in America. Third-Wave Black historiog¬ 
raphy will consciously write history, observing the rules of scholai 
ship but also motivated by the thought that a greater truth telb 1 
more accurate story, and the greater truth about the way vv 111 
people and the larger American history have related to Blacks won 
provide Blacks with reliable knowledge and truth that would s^an 
as sources of legitimacy and justification for social and histoiu 
action in America. 

Third-Wave Black historiography would be forceful in j rM* ^ 
that American Black slavery was a dictatorial, oppressive, an 


tr 

in 
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1 active institution, and in this form it rein tori *■ a 
f't culture, and social life. There was a time when hls ' 

.’view of American slavery, without the ereater L- “nanshad 
present-day historians have of the institution. In theTrty twe^ 

' century, white historians such as Ulrich Phillm, ,„,i u 
endeavored to take the dictatorship, oppression, and expiation 
out of American slavery; ,n short, to get white men especially C 
other white people and America, off the hook. Slavery was a cm 
radiction to all notions that America was a free society, had free 
istitutions, and that America was a land of opportunity for all 
the rhetoric that white male Americans fed themselves and thosp 
w ho would listen to them. Slavery and its twin, White racism, which 
reinforced and helped to pei petuate it, indicated that manv white 
people had serious personality afflictions and that American cul¬ 
ture and social institutions had been infested with these afflictions 
that perverted and subverted them. 

Slavery, as the Ulrich Phillips kind of scholarship had it, was not 
to be portrayed as a blight on American history or American soci¬ 
ety, or on white people, which this kind of scholarship equated with 
American history and society (i.e., white society,” “white America, 
and “white civilization”). Even as slaveholders and supporters of 
slavery, white people were to be guiltless, innocent, and nonre¬ 
sponsible, and by the same delusory thinking and slight-of-hand 
scholarship, white people, and especially white men who were pri¬ 
marily the slaveholders, were not to be judged tyrannical, oppres¬ 
sive, and exploitative of Blacks. Nathan Huggins wrote in Black 
Odyssey , “American historians, nevertheless, have conspirec >\.in 
the Founding Fathers to create a national history, teleologically 
bound to the Founders’ ideals rather than reality. 

But the situation is more complicated than Huggins indicated. 
The historians he had reference to were white historians. 


UI II tlLV f Ul clt lCUot »-*** * . . j 

istorians who project idyllic images 01 B;atk 1 e un er - - 

ud who essentially ignore tlie tyrannical, oppressive, an ^ 

utivt* character of American slavery, projecting an “ na 5" j 

very, intended or not, as being paternalistic, en ^ ^ 

concerned for the fullness of Black humamtv . ‘ , A’ nr0 soon- 
iniuge, oven if not intended, ot guiltless, innoeen » idyllic mi- 
8‘ble white slaveholders. White historians who pnj diotaton al. 
ages of Black slave life or who do not stieslavery also 
epprossivo, and exploitative charaetot o to take slavery 

Participate in or reinforce the conspiiaton^ 
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c \ morirnn slavery. All of this kind of historical wrif 
courage historians to present the following kind of ty pica 
of American slavery in textbooks read by college and univ^f 

students: ^ 


The treatment of slaves ranged all the way from hideous sadism to Rent , 
Ltemalism. On some plantations, slaves found themselves Conti,, S 
beaten; on others, never. Some slaves were always hungry; others ate , K ' 
,s well as white folks. Some slaves were poorly clad and housed t|„ lt , ' 

drew sympathy from neighboring whites and blacks. Others lived so , 
that they were envied by poor whites and exhibited ns model specimen, . 
visiting foreigners. The major cause of this variation in treatment was 

. . _1 ~ finn C17d thp nprsnno lhoe _l . 1 


i fViP rperion 


The authors of the textbook wanted to get away from the gener¬ 
alities of slavery, which they said kept “breaking down.” So then 
focused on the variations to be found within the institution and 
described these variations in such a way that the lives of most Black 
slaves were ignored and the way the institution functioned toward 
most Black slaves was also ignored. The authors focused on ex¬ 
tremes of treatment, and thus gave the impiession and projected 
the image that slavery was half this and half that: half cruel and 
half benevolent, half enlightened and half blighted, that half the 
slaves were equal to white people even though they were slaves, in 
short, that half the slaves were not even slaves, but were more like 


agricultural workers whose humanity and personal interests were 
taken into full account and accommodated, not by their masters, 
but by people who were more like benevolent agricultural employ¬ 
ers. Gone from this image of slavery was the fact and the reality 
that slaveholders owned people, and owned them for generations, 
including the slaves who were treated badly and those who were 
treated better. 

White masters had the right to work slaves during most ol the 
hours of the day and to take the fruits of their labor for their own 
profit. They had the right, and carried out the right, of denvinp 
Black slaves, including badly treated slaves and better treatet 
slaves, political and civil rights. They had the right to deny i> 
slaves an education, even a rudimentary education of learning 10 
to read and write. They had the right to confine Black P ( ’°h ^ 
physical and geographical locations. They required Black - s ■‘j'J ^ 
even those they treated better, to show them deference, an to * ^ 

deference to all white people. They required Black slaves, ,n ^ ^ 
ing the slaves they treated better, not to show anger, hosti i. ^ 
defiance in their presence, not to look them straight m * " 
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, on talking to them, not to grimace or make t fib . 

JlL, and immediately to leave their presence when talkm b' t » 
\iissed and not to come into their presence unless bed.? T* dlS ' 

/right to buy and sell them They had the n Ltm 
as property, as they did cows, fences, trees, or rivers. They had the 
right to be abusive toward Black slaves, they had a right to h um h 
ate them, they had a right to denigrate them and to treat them all 
a9 if they were children or some kind of “pets” They had a rightto 
extend privileges to their slaves and a right to take privileges back 
They had a right to decide which slaves could court and mate and 
have families. They had a right to break up families. White male 
slaveholders and othei white males had a right to abuse Black fe¬ 
male slaves sexually and to ignore their feelings or interests They 
had a right to uproot slaves from an area, from family, from friends, 
and from familiar surroundings, and a right to punish slaves se¬ 
verely if they did not want to make the move. 

All these descriptions are generalities about American slavery, 
and they are generalities that reflect the reality of the dictatorial, 
oppressive, and exploitative character of the institution. The eth¬ 
nic identity and the cultural and social life that Black people devel¬ 
oped as slaves in America were developed within this context. 
Whatever mitigation or variation that occurred in the institution 
occurred within this context. And it might be added that this whole 
dictatorial, oppressive, and exploitative context was promoted, en¬ 
forced. and protected by constitutions, political institutions, and 
the legal system and law. There was the rule of slate law in America 
that did not promote rights, justice, or fairness, but rather the de¬ 
nial of rights, the denial of justice, the denial of fairness, and tne 
legal right of people to be lawless and abusive toward other people. 
This was also true of racist laws and the rule oj racist au i at 
reinforced slave laws and slavery. Dictatorial, oppres&i' e„ ant ex 
ploitative slavery, and the rule ot racist and slaxe aw. ta an 1 
pact on the thinking of white people and on 1 1 cU 
institutions of America, and ThirdAYave Black isto.iogra 

investigate and delineate these impacts. impn . 

It all relates to getting at the “deeper urn^he “deeper" un¬ 
can history and life that is required to help p historical 

tierstanding of Black history and life in A™-^t/anon. 
ways that Black people have responded n ‘ - words> this is 
exploitation, and continued, varied abuse. 1 lV ople have re¬ 
getting at the deeper understanding ot how , in< j abusive 

•ponded historically to the oppressive, expioua 
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f American slavery. All of this kind of historical vvritir, 
courages historians to present the following kind of ty pica ^ <*• 
^American slavery in textbooks read by college and u niv ^ 

students: 


The treatment of slaves ranged all the way from hideous sadism I0 eem , 
iternalism. On some plantations, slaves found themselves coni- ' Hl 

t,_«nmp slaves were always hunerrv . 


to 


paternalism. On some plantations, slaves .ounu tnemselves cont„,u 0 c 

beaten on others, never. Some slaves were always hungry; others ato „ “ S ‘ s 

as well as white folks. Some slaves were poorly clad and housed that t ' ' 

drew sympathy from neighboring whites and blacks. Others lived so « c n 

that thev were envied by poor whites and exhibited as model specimens t, 

visiting foreigners. The major cause of this variation in treatment was „ 

, .1 _ : _ _ T-Janfn firm size, as the oersonahtiPR inuni_i L 


The authors of the textbook wanted to get away from the gener¬ 
alities of slavery, which they said kept “breaking down." So they 
focused on the variations to be found within the institution and 
described these variations in such a way that the lives of most Black 
slaves were ignored and the way the institution functioned toward 
most Black slaves was also ignored. The authors focused on ex¬ 
tremes of treatment, and thus gave the impression and projected 
the image that slavery was half this and half that: half cruel and 
half benevolent, half enlightened and half blighted, that half the 
slaves were equal to white people even though they were slaves; in 
short, that half the slaves were not even slaves, but were more like 
agricultural workers whose humanity and personal interests were 
taken into full account and accommodated, not by their masters, 
but by people who were more like benevolent agricultural employ¬ 
ers. Gone from this image of slavery was the fact and the reality 
that slaveholders owned people, and owned them for generations, 
including the slaves who were treated badly and those who were 


treated better. 

White masters had the right to work slaves during most of the 
hours of the day and to take the fruits of their labor for their own 
profit. They had the right, and carried out the right, of denying 
Black slaves, including badly treated slaves and better 
slaves, political and civil rights. They had the right to deny 
slaves an education, even a rudimentary education of learning 1 
to read and write. They had the right to confine Black P e °P ^ ^ 
physical and geographical locations. They required Black s ‘ ^ 
even those they treated better, to show them deference, ant to s , 
deference to all white people. They required Black slaves, me ^ 
ing the slaves they treated better, not to show anger, hosti i - ’ ^ 
defiance in their presence, not to look them straight in * h 
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, otl talking to them, not to grimace or make n fi - f u 

and immediately to leave their pre sent . e wh J h , en talki "8 to 

th ;.sed and not to come into their presence unless h l 1 werc dls ' 
m White masters had the right to beat any of their shv^Th' i, , 
fright to buy and sell them They had the 
‘ oroperty, as they did cows, fences, trees, or rivers Th™ V , l 
fight to be abusive toward Black slaves, they had a right to hu j^ 
ate them, they had a right to denigrate them and to treat them a 1 
os if they were children or some kind of “pets.” They had a right to 
extend privileges to their slaves and a right to take privileges back 
They had a right to decide which slaves could court and mate and 
have families. They had a right to break up families. White male 
slaveholders and other white males had a right to abuse Black fe¬ 
male slaves sexually and to ignore their feelings or interests. They 
had a right to uproot slaves from an area, from family, from friends, 
and from familiar surroundings, and a right to punish slaves se¬ 
verely if they did not want to make the move. 

All these descriptions are generalities about American slavery, 
and they are generalities that reflect the reality of the dictatorial, 
oppressive, and exploitative character of the institution. The eth¬ 
nic identity and the cultural and social life that Black people devel¬ 
oped as slaves in America were developed within this context. 
Whatever mitigation or variation that occurred in the institution 
occurred within this context. And it might be added that this whole 
dictatorial, oppressive, and exploitative context was promoted, en¬ 
forced, and protected by constitutions, political institutions, and 
the legal system and law. There was the rule oj slaie tau in America 
that did not promote rights, justice, or fairness, but rather the de¬ 
nial of rights, the denial of justice, the denial of fairness, and the 
legal right of people to be lawless and abusive toward other people. 
This was also true of racist laws and the rule of racist au t at 
reinforced slave laws and slavery. Dictatorial, oppre^i ' 1 5, an ex 
ploitative slavery, and the rule ot racist and slave aw. ^ '* n 
pact on the thinking of white people and on t e . c ** 
institutions of America, and Third-Wave Black historiograp . 

investigate and delineate these impacts. Ameri- 

It all relates to gettmg at the “deeper* understand™* of Amen 

ean history and life that is required to hal P d ‘ t he historical 

derstanding of Black history and life in Americ . 

way 
ex 
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White over Black structure and system and the African-Bl ack u 
w \ f w it helned to create and perpetuate in American u - H °' 

assault, exploit, and abuse Black 
“fflmeans, then, that Black history itself has to^ ^, 
and discerned in a deeper manner. This would be the object T" 
Third-Wave Black historiography which would assert that th 
deeper assessment, among other things, would require know 
and understanding the phases and processes of Black h istory, wh iH. 
a critical historical sociological approach would make it possible to ,| 
in the most effective manlier. The phases and piocesses, obviousl., 
would have their origins in Africa There would be five broad ph as „ 
of Black history that a Third-Wave Black historiography would 
delineate and discuss, and four historical-social processes: the Dis¬ 
ruption, Destruction, Retention , and Transformation historical-social 
processes. White people appealed in all the phases and processes 
of Black history, as well as Black people, and this joint, interactive 
participation would be critical to evaluating the phases and pro¬ 
cesses in Black history. What follows is an extended discussion of 
the phases and processes of Black history, presented as a general 
outline of these matters. 

The First. Phase would be the West and Central African back¬ 
ground of Black people, the history and life of the people who were 
transported to the Western Hemisphere as slaves, who were the 
original ancestors of Black people and who produced the immedi¬ 
ate and second ancestors of Black people. The First Phase of Black 
history would include the history of the three West and Central 
African kingdoms of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay, and the cultural 
and social life of those kingdoms. This means that Third-Wave Black 
historians would not only be dealing with history, but also realities 
that would fall under the academic disciplines of cultural anthro¬ 
pology and sociology. 

As said in the previous chapter, Third-Wave Black historiogra¬ 
phy would make use of extrinsic theories and make them part of it* 
historical sociological methodology. There w r ould be cultural anthio 
pological and sociological theories and knowledge that IhinlA. "-' 
Black historians would have to know thoroughly and use to un< ' 1 
stand the culture and social life of the black people who bee.uni 
slaves in North America. Historians, including Black historian*. 11 ^ 
ally deal rather superficially with the West and Central Ah *' an < ^ 
tural and social background of Black slaves. It means that t »* ^ 

not knowledgeable enough about the original cultural and so* 1,1 ^ 
and thus would not recognize easily what cultural and **'* 1,1 ^ ^ ( 
survived in slavery and among the Black population in Am* ' 1 
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Much of the survival would have to be in the form of, , 

...its- that is, traits joined together with the new ? ransi '™,,d 
* r “„ itural and social fare, or that would h. .I E “™ pean .Amen. 


e 
as 


n cultural anu suumi iare, or mat would ho /7 vailft nien 

experience itself, which would also be transformed n If 
,Z diunital method of cognition, which was the t.-Jf ’ s ? ch a! l 
* nd Central African holistic method of cognition thauhJT W *“ 
nerience wrought. Transformed original African cu tural”» V | **' 
kil attributes were, by definition, Black cultural - D S °’ 
attributes. Thus, finding more African survivals among Black Kf 
and the ongoing Black population would not prove that Black people 
were Africans, but that they were black and Black people of black 
African descent; that Black ethnicity and Black culture and social 
life were of black Afrk an descent. But as can also be seen, Black 
people, and to an important extent Black ethnicity, Black culture 
and Black social life, were also of European American descent, which 
Third-Wave Black historiography would also always maintain. 

The Second Phase of Black history would be the African-Black 
Holocaust phase as it occurred through the seventeenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. This phase emerged during the contmuing White/ 
European assault against Western and Central Africa and the black 
people there, which had been going on since the late fifteenth century. 
This assault was the African Holocaust, carried out by European 
countries, trading companies, and individual shippers (including 
pirates). The African Holocaust involved an assault against kingdoms, 
villages, tribes, clans, and families for the purpose of getting control of 
human bodies that Whites/Europeans wanted to use for their own 
purposes. These people were aided by some Western and Ler,.ra. 
Africans. Some Black historians seek to deny this collaborator., or 
seek to find a justification for it by emphasizing tr.e \\a>? bla^k 
Africans were compelled to collaborate. There was compulsion, but 
there was also motivations of power, greed, and opportunities lor 
wealth on the part of many collaborators. . 

Thus, the African Holocaust has to draw m ana a nay ^ 
an collaboration as part of its total assessment, e 

lisrupted West and Central African history, culture, ana s-oeu , 

and then through a continuous process ot ^^^^Hemisphere. 
transporting slaves, planting slavery in the ^ * * * 


c 
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Holonmst, which Involved the same diM option 
ru Ption and destruction of cultui 
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j the horrendous process of their reduction tn 1 

be !i'?heir enslavement in North America. This holocaust* 

ete con ned intensely over the eighteenth century and^-; 
!i nineteenth century, a period of 230 years. Uch of 

The nhase of the African-Black Holocaust also witnessed , 
of Sky, the establishment of the White over Black hi £ *« 
cal social structure and socia system that m turn helped to , ’ 

duce and perpetuate the reality of the African-Black Holoca 
White racism (i.e., white supremacy/ebomcism) inundated the Wh,, 
over Black structure and system, and enslaved and nonenslavJ 
Black people and their lives constituted the lower portion of th„ 
structure and system. Thus, the African-Black Holocaust was rooted 
in North America as an integral part of the general reproductive 
agency of American history, culture, and social life. The African- 
Black Holocaust was a daily experience for Black people in North 
America for 230 years. It was so not only because of a daily slave 
existence for most Black people, but also because of the perversion 
and subversion of American ideals, beliefs, and values. 

White maintenance of Black chattel slavery helped to pervert 
and subvert these idealities. White racism also played a strong role 
bv de-ethicalizing and abnormalizing these idealities, making them 
function in a racist manner toward Black people, which helped to 
perpetuate slavery in America. In short, Whites perverted and sub¬ 
verted America to maintain Blacks in a daily holocaustic experience. 
Thus, an integral part of the African-Black Holocaust, the White 
over Black structure and system that helped to establish and per¬ 
petuate it, and the general' and daily functioning of America—not 
as an aberration or departure from the main functioning ol the 
country, but as integral to its functioning, and of which Black people 
were victims during the Second Phase of their history in Amei ica 
was White irrationality, pathology, and immorality, and an essen¬ 
tial lack of conscience on the part of white people when intei acting 
with Black people. 

The Third Phase of Black history grew out of the Second Phase, 
the African-Black Holocaust phase, commencing during the ate 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and continuing 11 
past the mid-nineteenth century. This means that the Thin an 
Second Phases of Black history overlapped. The Third 
the phase when black African slaves produced Black slaves, ^ 
original black African ancestors produced a Black ancestra t 
that in turn produced and reproduced Black people in r J waiS 
This was the phase of Black history when Black ethnici 
planted and when the Black ethnic culture and social life VM '_ 0 j n iy 
tially constructed. This ethnicity and construction was done i 
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, ir slaves, who transformed an Africa , 
by Continental identity and African ethnic identta 1P ^ d m retro ‘ 

pven if this identitv r.r,,,i.i , . es into a sintrlp 


identity, even if this identity could^rCuHi c ?' ra!ngle 
® a positive, forceful manner; and when Black slave,fo.ned Ah? 
in Survivals with new cultural and social fare and Jw , 

0011 flls to their slave experience that helped to produce theirpj i‘ 
Vi r icity and the Black culture and social life their Black 

The Third Phase of Black History also saw the establishment 

/ eV0 n creation) of nonslave Blacks in America. They existed in the 
nrthem and southern part of the country. These Black people wer^ 
n d m0 re or less remained, an anomaly in American history and 
a ia l life. They were not slaves, hut they were not free people ei- 
der because they were not white. They were not subjected directly 
slave laws, but were treated very much like slaves by the appli- 
tion of racist laws and other racist practices. This meant that the 
Sack life that nonslave Blacks constructed in the North and South 
was directly affected by racist laws and other racist practices, and 
tangly indirectly affected by slave laws and slavery. The various 
° st and slave manifestations were part of the White over Black 
1 tructure and system, which put nonslave Blacks and their lives 
alongside Black slaves and essentially regarded both groups of 
Blacks and their social lives as one people and one life, the bottom 
nortion of the White over Black structure and system. 

While nonslave Blacks and Black slaves were lumped together 
in America and dominated, controlled, and exploited b> Whites, 
these two groups of Black people grew up ditlerently in America, 
and funchone/in a considerably different m*mer .r, th =; 
as the Third Phase of Black history mdteate,u First 
most nonslave Blacks in this phase o ac ' . ^ ort ^ w hile 

cally separated from most Black slaves, Ri a cks most of 

most Black slaves lived in the South. The .^Tthe Bkck'^mmu- 
whom previously had been slaves, construe an( j t0 which 

nity that northern Black slaves eventual > jomed and^ ^ ^ 

southern Black slaves fled during the eig Blacks and their 

first half of the nineteenth century, u n0 ‘ \‘ g} ac hs and their 
community in the North (as well t t n controlled, or ex¬ 

community in the South), were n0 ^ T' ruc t ur e and system, or 
ploited as much by the White ovei ■ i va ust, as Black sla\ e> 

victimized as much by the African- ac ' Third Phase of Blac ’ 


lzed as much by the African- ac ' Third Phase of Blac* 
leir community, North and bout v rta j n that separateo 

y eventually established a o ° Black slaves and noi> aN ® 
ern nonslave Blacks and s i out ^^‘ n anwng Black people and a 


and the 
history 

northe____ _ . . 

Blacks, resulting in a serious dni- slon 
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The Fourth Phase of Black history began in the late sev* 

and early eighteenth centuries overlapping the Second andT^"’ 

Phases, and extended into the first half of the twentieth 
This is the Phase where Black people consciously or uncon? ntur y 
began identifying with the developing and finally C st ?° Usl >' 
American identity and with European American culture and i d 
‘ing them all as their own. These activities were done different' 
Blacks in the South (that is, Black slaves) and by nonslave Bl i y 
especially those in the North. The Black slaves in the South f ’ 
the late seventeenth century through the first half of the ninety ° m 
century, laid claim to European American culture more than t?^ 
did to the developing or finally constructed American identity 
the late seventeenth century on Black slaves began grabbing Eiu ^ 
pean American cultural and social tiaits that resembled the AfV 
can (in retrospect) cultural and social traits that they brought to 
North America with them, and that would enable them to hold onto 
these traits, even in a modified manner; or they latched onto new- 
environmental situations, such as the corn-shucking activity that 
permitted them to employ certain African (in retrospect) cultural 
and social traits, even if in a transformed manner and without the 


same full meaning. 

Assimilating and utilizing European American culture to hold 
onto cultural and social traits or to construct a new, synthetic cul¬ 
ture, Black slaves erected a historical-cultural-social wall between 
themselves and Western and Central Africans that incoming West 
and Central African slaves had to confront and relate to and that 
separated especially Black slaves from their original African (in 
retrospect) history and homeland. This compelled and facilitated 
Black slaves turning to European American cultural and social at¬ 
tributes, identifying with them, and assimilating and using them 
But this identifying, assimilating, and using was not done to have an 
American identity, but primarily for reasons of survival and for cul¬ 
tural and social construction. The European American cultural and 
social traits were assimilated by Black slaves especially and became 
part of their being, and thus their partial and unconscious identity 
with the American identity and their unconscious claim on it. 

In the North, during the Fourth Phase of Black history, nonslave 
Blacks identified directly with the American identity and public y 
claimed it as their identity and the identity of all Black people in 
America, as their birthright. They sought to participate directly 11 
what were now called, especially in the nineteenth century, Ann n 
can culture and social life, not only to claim, but to implement t 
American identity. They did this throughout the nineteenth < 
tury. They were joined by southern Blacks (that is, former M ;) 
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\ the late nineteenth century, whpn f u, 
s ^ 0 s began claiming their American identity and Am ’ 86 ° S and 

1 hio This continued under the leadershin of p A , merican citi- 
^n P »nd the local leaders he prov.dedt^fXtJe It 
* ng h It was in the late nineteenth and early twentWk the 
that the two separate Black communities in America began “‘come 

together as a single community in the country. This single C oTmunTv 
claimed themselves to be Americans, and struggled against « coon 
era ted with white Americans to get them to accept the American 
identity of Black people, then American citizenship, and their rights 
‘ American citizens. In the 1940s, 19.50s, and 1960s, this hisfoim 
cal thrust o( well over two centuries achieved significant gains 
1 The Fifth Phase of Black history (which will likely give way to a 
Sixth Phase) began in the 1860s when 4 million Black people and a 
dominated, controlled, and grossly exploited community was re¬ 
leased from slavery- These Blacks and their community were not 
set free in America, and strong and numerous obstacles were erected 
against both becoming free. Indeed, in the late nineteenth century , 
millions of Black people, many former slaves, were reduced to an¬ 
other form of servitude in the South, by racism, indebtedness share- 
cropping, peonage labor, disfranchisement, segregation, and 
violence that carried on into the next century. But despite their 
suppression, which was also caused by northern White indiffer¬ 
ence as well as collaboration with southern Whites, the former Black 
slaves and their descendants made efforts to modernize and de¬ 
velop. as individuals, as a group of people, and as a community, 
launching a modernization and development phase of Black his¬ 
tory that continues to the present day’. 

In the 1880s Booker T. Washington inaugurated his ieaaership 
of southern Blacks, which was a modernization ana development 
leadership. Between 1895 and 1915 he accelerated that leadership, 
concentrating it and his modernization and de\ elopment program 
among rural Blacks in the South. Most Black peop e in t e cc ' - 

lived in the South, and most of that aggregate ne i., r^-•* 
Washington saw the urbanization ot the t>ou a> a uc v. tW0U ld 
modernization and development ot Blacks," ll _ v Tuskegean 
occur best on the land rather than m C *^- a “ ndthe increasing 

witnessed the continued urbanization ot . 1 , __j ,„.v„motion 
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tion not only to modernize and develop Blacks living in ci ,. 
also to unite the two segments of the Black community a s ’ S 
and to construct it as a single national community. Vnie i’ic a 

The effort to build a national Black community (with v * 
of course) and to carry this community through moderniz!!^ 10 ^, 
development has been going on since the death of Booker T u) and 
ington, and in many ways building on the foundations he l a i' u' 1 
modernization and development process also involved Black n ‘ i 1 
class urban people leading Blacks to claim their American ,d dle ' 
and to attain full citizenship and full citizenship rights in th/'^ 1 ^ 
try. That effort was accelerated in the 1950s and 1960s. led by C ° Un ' 
ern Black middle-class people who were descendants of theBl^V 
middle class that Washington had helped to build in the Soutl ) 
tween the 1880s and his death in 1915. The Black middle c\.' 
continues to function as the leadership class of Black people ^, 
continues to try to lead millions of Black people and the national 
Black community in contemporary development. c 1 

While Third-Wave Black historiography would divide Black his¬ 
tory into five broad phases, it would also insist that the phases are 
not sharply separated from each other, and that they overlap with 
each other and affect each other. Only one of the phases ever dissi¬ 
pated, and that was the First Phase. The Second, Third, and Fourth 
Phases continue to exist and function in the Fifth Phase, affecting 
its development. Black people have never had the requisite power 
to end any of their phases of history or fully to complete a phase of 
their history. The African-Black Holocaust phase continues on in 
Black history, sometimes functioning in an awesome manner, as it 
is presently in the national Black community destroying so many 
young Black people and seriously weakening that community and 
its efforts to continue modernizing and developing. 

Blacks still have not completed the Third Phase of their history, 
as they still have not understood themselves to be, on a widely ac¬ 
cepted basis, an ethnic group in America, Their focus is primarily 
still on race and themselves being a racial group and a racial com¬ 
munity. There is still no concepts of a national Black ethnic group 
and a national Black ethnic community among Black people. While 
Black people consider themselves to be Americans and strongl} 
assert that identity, they still have not secured their citizenship °> 
citizenship rights in the country. Black people were victims ol Whit* 
racism in the 1970s and 1980s that saw diminishment of then 
tional citizenship and their national citizenship rights, and t '• 
racist assault continues. Only a solid construction of a nations 
Black ethnic community and its full modernization and develop 
ment can enable Blacks to jettison all the previous phases ol tn * 
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, • j-nrv and have only one phase to function ,* 
although this would not end phases i„ B | ack h " a "'l '"complete, 
merge in time, y ' as "'hers would 

° B ut ending or completing phases of Black historv „ 
plft h Phase and being able to carry out the Fifth PK Pnor t0 ‘he 
ilv requires that Black people know in a full m-,n , SUcc ess- 
-Si processes of Black h,story that appear™",^ ^ h ' sto ™ a >- 

history and that seriously affects how they function Th!rd°w hat 

Black historiography would consciously seek to helo R 


pesuu^.y*- — . ■ *•“ — tnuuon processes. These nro 

cesses had their genesis ,n the Second Phase of Black historv- where 
the Disruption and Destruction processes first appeared They cm 
tinued during the Thud Phase of Black history, where the Reten 
tion and Transformation processes were added The Third Fourth' 
and Fifth Phases of Black history' evidenced all four processes, which 
interacted with and impacted each other in each phase, helping to 
shape the contours of each phase. All four of the historical-social 
processes of Black history became part of and were reproduced by 
the White over Black structure and system. 

Each phase of Black history from the Second Phase on evidenced 
the White over Black structure and system, which generally deter¬ 
mined how the four historical-social processes functioned in each 
phase. It should be recalled that the White over Black structure 
and svstem involved three broad features, meaning that the zeneral 
reproductive agency' of American history and social life involved three 
such features: people (namely white and Black people), cultural fea¬ 
tures, and social features. People participated in the cultural anc 
social features, making them what they were and reproducing them 
as they interacted with each other in a dominant-subordinate pa.- 
tern to reproduce the general structure and system. 

Since the historical-social processes were part ot the White o\er 
Black structure and system and reproduced by it. white peop.e an ^ 
Black people participated in these processes, helping to uetermine 


'"Ways accepted White involvement m int * • this involve* 

tor y. Second-Wave Black historians talk lo>s a , historical 
ment . and some want to get white pooplt out 1 t simph 

""h-ing and thus out of Black history altogether. But 
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cannot be done except by distorting or suppressing the f, n 
of Black history. Third-Wave Black historiography would real Uy 
one of its major objectives showing how white people ha haVe a* 
acted with Black people to help make Black history ho 
people have interacted with white people to help ma ke \v] W f Blac k 

tory, and how the two of them have interacted together t hl ' s ' 

make American history. 0 help 

As said before, the Disruption and Destruction process 
appeared during the Second Phase of Black history. The wV' rst 
Europeans initiated these two processes, and thus the hist . ^ 

social processes in Black history. The Disruption process waT^ 1 ' 
ated by such people seeking slaves in Africa, which was expY'T'" 
and continued by the trading of weapons and other goods for sla , 
encouraging African kingdoms, African villages, and groups oTat 
ricans to war and intrude upon each other, and by Africans cant ¬ 
ing each other to sell to white traders or to trade each other f"'' 
weapons or other goods. Disruption of kingdoms, life in village- 
and clan and family life occurred when Africans were removed from 
such places and institutions. Cultural and social practices wen- 
disrupted by these removals. Disruption of African psychologies 
and thinking occurred in the captures, while being stored in slave 
facilities, during ship doctors’s inspections, and during the Middle 
Passage to the Western Hemisphere. 

Black Africans played roles in the Disruption process. They also 
played roles in the Destruction process, which was initiated in 
Western and Central Africa by Whites/Europeans and black Afri¬ 
cans when both groups killed black Africans in the process of cap¬ 
turing others to make them slaves. Black Africans died in the forced 
marches to slave facilities and in slave facilities and on slave ships 
Villages were destroyed during captures. Families were destroyed 
during captures and in slave facilities and on slave ships. The sanity 
of many Africans was destroyed during these activities, as were eth¬ 
nic identities and loyalties and authority figures, authority symbols, 
and authority lines. Many cultural and social traits were destroyed 
The Disruption and Destruction processes continued when Atn- 
can slaves arrived in North America, continuing the Second Phase 
of Black history. Disruption of African psychologies and Alia 1111 
thinking in particular continued, as black Africans were put on ,J 
physically different land and were forced to relate to people v> 
were physically and culturally and socially different from them. 
*ho treated them with such hostility and cruelty, and who •«' 1 
bent on making them slaves. The auction-block inspections. > 
buying and selling of slaves, and the separation of family mem 
disrupted the lives of Africans. The breaking-in process that < <• 
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d Afri cans slaves did the same Thf i 
V tich Block Africans became the central ZT instlt “«on of 
"'’traction process initiated in Africa. Lingerin'.,,l COnt ' nu «i the 
’valties, and languages were destroyed, as well a^r?] eMlt,es - 
hority figures and symbols and many original cultural an? 3 ' au ' 

aits. African slaves died during the break-in procev L " SOC,al 
tl escap e from their slave reality. or ln trying 

l °The Third Phase of Black history introduced the P B ,. , 

Transformation processes of Black history and was the fe‘.’’"h”'* 

where all four historical-social processes occurred, wh, h would 

continue on through a I other phases of Black history. The IW 
tion process continued, ,n a general way, when the institute 
slavery disrupted, on a permanent basis and in a considerable wav 
the relationship of African (in retrospect) slaves with Africa and 
black Africans. The Black slaves who emerged in America as off¬ 
spring of African and Black slaves had their relationship disrupted 
with Africa and black Africans, and e\en African slaves that kept 
coming into the country on a smuggled basis until the mid-nineteenth 
century. Such Africans met considerable hostility and rejection from 
indigenous Black slaves until they became part of the new ethnicity 
and indigenous slave community. The Disruption process divided 
northern nonslave Blacks from southern Black slaves, and also from 
the nonslave Blacks in the South, including the slaveholders among 
them. Nonslaveholding nonslave Blacks had a disrupted relation¬ 
ship with Black slaves, who were segregated on slave plantations 
and farms. The thinking of nonslave Blacks in the North and South 
was frequently disrupted and contused by their anomalous status 
in America. 

The Destruction process also continued in the Third Phase- o. 
Black history. Generally speaking, Africans becoming Black people, 
destroyed the existence of Africans in America. B:acK sla\e women 
were a primary element in this destruction process, gnuig /-■ 0 

Black people rather than Africans. The development ot a Black t.en¬ 
tity among Black slaves, even if it was not projected * orc ^*Y. \°r 
openly on slave plantations and farms. destro>ed the pos^i - 
an Airican identity being accepted by Black Maws. " K . 
views about Africa, Africans, and an African identity t a 
People and Black slaves had also functioned to 1 e>trv -' vec } 

*bat the future of Black people as Africans- in America 
as well as an African history in America 


' well as an African history in America. *.„vh]onon of the 

The Third Phase of Black history also saw the m * Blaok 

. —ocesses. African slaves ana 


Retent 

sin V( 

ter 


\ f V1 < ' II 1 > » v ^ ^— 

Mention and Transformation processes.. * , raC ial charac- 

1 ves generally retained their original hm ogua ^ group at- 
ls tics. The retention could not be fetal, a 
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tributes fell under the Disruption process when white 
African and Black slave women produced children who we, ^ 
in complexion. They also fell somewhat under the Destruct lghte r 
cess when the children of white men and African and Bh i Pr °- 
women were so light that they could “pass” for white. ‘ Ck sla v e 

The slave institution did much to promote the Retention 
in Black history during its initial appearance in the Third pu l ° Cess 
that history. Slavery confined Africans and Black slaves to D j ase of 
tions and farms and prevented extensive interaction between i' 8 ' 
people and slaves, thus pieventing extensive amalganintio 
permitting Black slaves generally to hold onto their original ^ 
logical or racial characteristics. Slavery confined the retenti " 
African cultural and social survivals primarily among Black slal ° f 
with the assumption that they were inferior, which aided slaves^ 

holding onto them. The belief that the African (in retrospect ) VI 

tentions were considered inferior by itself aided Retention TlV 
existence of Black ethnicity and a Black culture and social life, which 
were continuously held at the bottom of the White over Black strut'' 
ture and system in the South during the Third Phase of Black hi$- 
torv, were, through this means, retained in that history. 

The Transformation process emerged during this time frame. This 
process functioned generally to transform Africans (accepted m 
retrospect) into Black people, a new ethnic group of the black race 
that had been transplanted from Africa to the Western Hemisphere, 
and specifically into the Americas. Slavery played a role in the 
Transformation process by forcing former Africans to look away 
from their original homeland and to look strongly, if not in a stron¬ 
ger manner, at the new land to which they had come and would 
now live, and to which they would have to adapt. The Transforma¬ 
tion process involved an alteration in the perception of Africans as 
to who they were and would now have to be, even if a full focus on 
the latter was not as yet possible. The Transformation process in¬ 
volved both acculturation and assimilation. 


r W 


Acculturation is a combination cultural and social proc 
involves people who come to a cultural and social situation, evi¬ 
dencing their own cultural and social attributes, and who have to 
learn and adjust to the new cultural and social fare. T his also in 
volves, as a requirement and as a means to facilitate learning an( 
adjustment, losing some or a lot of their original cultural and socia 
attributes. African slaves had to acculturate in America and it help<- ( 
to transform them. They also transformed themselves by fusing n< 
cultural and social attributes with original ones to create new, syn¬ 
thetic cultural and social traits. They were transformed when 1 1 
had to adapt original traits to new physical surroundings. 


Th 
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\Vliil e th e original African slaves acculturated th d, "" ^ 

in America assimilated. Assimilation annh, . Black «U*« 
i„° 0 cultural and social context to indigenous^ P^c iT Ple bc 
1 0 r learn and internalize the culture and s . FhfJ 


late 


fhey 


11 *.. VB-uie ana social lif -' as simi- 

,! the cose of Black slaves that meant assimilatm, ? £ ? und 

the Block culture and social life into which they w e ‘ n K ternaUz - 
also, os much as it was possible or permitted, the culture?""' but 
life of white people and of America. Assimilation fun? , d soclal 
transform black people born in America into Black peopl^Th h ,' lp 
ter acting as Black people, helped to perpetuate bL ' , lat ’ 

Blackness, and thus aided the Retention proceL oB.a?t? nd 
by helping to retain Black ethnicity and Black culture i ^ 
life. But assimilation also helped Black slaves born in Am???, 
become Americans, however slow or difficult that was, and thereb? 
functioned to piomote the Transformation process that wa = turn 
jng the mass of Black people into Americans. Nonslave Black- as 
similated more quickly and more of the European American heritor 
and the American identity. 

The Retention and Transformation processes also played strong 
roles in the Fourth Phase of Black history. This was the phase where 
Black people sought to establish their American identity and to 
achieve citizenship and citizen rights. This was initially done by 
northern nonslave Blacks, who were eventually joined by former 
slaves who pursued the same objectives. Both groups of Blacks used 
the Retention process for these purposes. They held onto their black¬ 
ness and Blackness. Nonslave Blacks also organized Black orsam- 

w W 

zations, such as antislaverv societies and state conventions and 
other kinds of political groups to pursue their goals Black churches 
played a role in these activities. In the late nineteenth century other 
Black organizations, like the Afro-American Council and the Ne¬ 
gro American Academy, plunged into this activity. In the twenti¬ 
eth century Blacks organizations, such as the National Association 
°1 Colored Women, the Pullman Porter and Maids l nion. anu much 
later the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, pursued and 
sought to load Blacks in pursuit ot an American identity and ciu 

zenship and citizenship rights. , R1 > 

hi the late nineteenth century Booker T. Washington e * 
People in the South, most Black people in America, in umi^ ^ 
Mention process to attain their American object 

V s mvn BI.k k loaders and his own Black ’ \Vcro 

Farmers and Workers Conferences and the Na 1 ^ uch as 
Us inoss League*, and utilized other Black organi.a‘ ^ nc 

uttional Black churches, Black tratornal ictic. . a ^ thoir Ameri- 
a PerH f to help southern and northern Blacks to ac it 
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,-oals. But with southern Blacks, Washington’s approach 
long-term rather than a short-term basis. In his view. «!•*** 


Wh 


he 


can 

racism! which was extremely vicious, was against Blacks at this ti^ 
pursuing their Americamty. It was necessary for Blacks to build them 
selves up as a people and to build up group power, which w 0 ' j 
take some years, but would be used to help Blacks pursue the £ 
American identity and citizenship goals Blacks did this in the Sou i K 
in the 1950s and 1960s, redeeming Washington s long-term lead,, 
ship and his long-term use of the Black Retention process. L ‘ ' 

Throughout the length of the Fourth Phase of Black history. Black 
people used the Transformation process of their history to achieve 
a publicly accepted American identity and American rights. Tl u . 
Transformation process not only involved assimilation, as said be¬ 
fore. but also involved integration. The latter was a combination 
cultural and social process of participation, meaning an individual or 
a group participating in the culture and social life of their community 
or country. Black slaves engaged in integration throughout the 230 
years of slavery in America. They paiticipated in the American 
economy, in America's religious institutions (when they attended 
white churches in the South), and in white families as servants or 
cooks. Through this participation they learned aspects of the Ameri¬ 
can culture and assimilated it and made it a part of themselves, 
meaning they made Americanness part of themselves, which would 
be the springboard for their conscious, public quests for American 
objectives during and following the war between the United States 
and the Southern Confederacy and in the postwar period. 

Northern nonslave Blacks made use of assimilation and integra¬ 
tion to utilize the Transformation process by assimilating Ameri¬ 
can political culture and participating with Whites in antislavery 
and abolition societies, and in political parties. They participated 
in the army and navy of the United States during the mid-century 
war with the conscious purpose of trying to end slavery in America 
and to help Blacks attain American objectives. They, along with 
southern Blacks, integrated into or participated in the Spanish- 
American War, World War I and World War II, and the Korean 
War, to quest for and legitimize American claims. In the twentieth 
century Blacks helped to create and participated in biracial oig<> 
nizations, such as the National Association for the Advancement o 
Colored People and the National League on the Urban Condition-^ 
of Negroes (the Urban League), and later the Congress of 
Equality, as part of the Transformation process of their historv .^^ 
push that process toward achieving American goals. I* rom the 


to the 1960s Blacks participated in the Democratic Party t 


o 
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„ . B,ack 

element the 1 ransformation part of then h,, ( 

! ’Information objectives. ‘"story and t0 

tr T hc Disruption and Destruction prooesse* i 
j n Jthe Fourth Phase of Black history, „ ith ; h ^/ u ™*oned d ur . 
Spl« implementing them. Whites mit.ated he P n“ Ple and Black 
cess when they disrupted the new relationship SrUptio " P">- 

Blocks thought they would have with American lie 3 " umber of 

promised after the War of Independence, Blacks f t' were ev «i 

Ring to defeat the English. Some Blacks wt^lfas " War ' 

verv for their participation, but then they had to fU " from sla ’ 
„nd rigid segregation that suppressed and/or retard*,!tT 8 racism 
fo participate fully in American life. J J heir ability 

In the late eighteenth century and throughout rh r , 
the nineteenth century Whites disrupted Black life bv fh* ° f 
zation schemes to induce Blacks to leave America, or to 
There were Blacks who favored and implemented colonization Bkck 
thinking was disrupted and confused about colonization and kav 
ing America, at least to some extent, throughout the first half r f 
the nineteenth century. Blacks reflected disrupted and confuted 
thinking when they labeled their institutions and organization* 
African but then referred to themselves most of the time as Ne¬ 
groes or Colored people. During the 1830s. 1840s, and 1850s Black 
participation in American politics was disrupted bv their disen¬ 
franchisement. This disruption continued in the North well beyond 
the mid-century war because of continuing disenfranchisement and 
Black political apathy. 

Blacks in the South who participated in the region’s politics in 
the postwar period had this participation disrupted by disenfran¬ 
chisement during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu¬ 
ries. In the 1850s Black life was disrupted in the North by thousands 
°l Blacks fleeing to Canada. In the late nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries Black thinking was disrupted and confused anc 
Black life was disrupted by Black migratory or emigration schemes. 

Disrupted and confused thinking about emigration occiareci.. r 

post— World War I period with the Garvey propaganda and o.i-gr.. ... 
In 1950s and 1960s the Black struggle for liberation in America 
* as disrupted and confused by the numerous approaches oy wtnc 
B| acks conducted the struggle, in which they found thence \e> 
opposed to each other and Whites. . K r . nturv 

u ' Destruction process began in the late oigitein • 

* hc " Block men dil-d in the War for Independence. Th» Uno^ 
loiifeatiition of Destruction occurred a number 0 ’ ^ ot - 

lh « fourth Phase of Black history, ns Blacks died m a nuaiht 
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American wars, and considerably in vain, because these ev„ 
sions of patriotism and commitment to America did not p ay S*' 
bis political and civil rewards. Indeed it sometimes led to ren 
sion and more destruction, as occurred after the Civil War. wW 
many Blacks were killed in the South, and following World Wo, i 
In the 1830s a number of Northern Blacks were killed by w u . 1 
mobs, and intermittently during this phase of Black history Bl ac i ° 
were killed by white mobs. The national citizenship and nation 1 
citizenship rights that Black people gained in the 1860s and 1 S7o, 
were destroyed before the close of the nineteenth century, and con 
tinued to be destroyed until the 1950s and 1960s. 

Blacks were killed during the 1930s when southern Whites re¬ 
newed their lynching of Black people. A large number of Blacks 
died during the liberation struggle of the 1950s and 1960s. Between 
the late nineteenth century and the first half of the twentiet h century 
a number of Blacks killed each other over arguments, family or lover 
quarrels, in the pursuit of criminal objectives, or as an indirect wav 
of retaliating against or killing white people. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries the minds of numbers of Blacks were destroyed 
by the racist-inundated world in which they had to live. 

The Fifth Phase of Black history has seen the active functioning 
of the Retention process. During the mid-nineteenth-century war 
Black slaves engaged in activities that put pressure on Congress 
and President Lincoln to end slavery. After the war, they pooled 
meager resources to buy land and establish schools. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century Blacks in the South and North, aided 
by Whites who participated in the Retention process, established a 
number of Black colleges, which were really, in most cases, only 
more or less high schools, but which would become genuine higher 
education institutions. Booker T. Washington encouraged former 
Black slaves to buy land and become individual farmers, and to 
build schools, homes, and churches in rural areas. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Blacks in 
the North and South established businesses and some industries. 


In this same period they established newspapers and magazines to 
educate and entertain themselves and to encourage themselves in 
modernization and development. Black intellectuals formed a thin 
tank,” the Negro American Academy, at the close of the nineteent j 
century that functioned in the twentieth century. From the late 
nineteenth century' to the 1920s, Blacks developed their aesthetic- 
culture: their music, dance, theatre, humor, and art, which P ,( | 
duced a “Renaissance” in the 1920s. Throughout the first halt ^ 
the twentieth century Blacks increased the numbers in then r71lt J 
class, their numbers of professional people, and their num )( 1 ' 


. ,. _ ’ nmorio *ra phy a 

foqsional organizations. In the 1960s Pi. , ' 211 

power and Bl ® ck P° 1,tlcs> a " d also Produced aLruf 6Velopecl El ac k 
. PO ' iona l Black scholars and organizations for ,l g nu mber 0 f rjr „ 

fc ; he National Council of Black Studies scholar s such 

“th century Black women's clubs, societies and^ fe' the tw *nt,. 

lotions constituted manifestations of the Retem?, S '° nal or 8 a ' 

helped to promote it. - hon p rocess and 

The Transformation process was implemented in ,u 
1870 s, when former Black slaves and nonslave Black - fl® 608 3nd 
„ s elected officials in southern state governments unm !i! Ctloned 
Blacks also participated in the U.S. Congress unti? ,! the,roi «er. 
the opening years of the twentieth century. Black fc™ ° Uster ln 
with white farmers in the Populist movement ,o ZEVT" 1 
power and income but their efforts were not very successful'Non? 
ern Blocks joined the Progressive movement at the turn of the! 
tieth century to try to increase the political power of Black?!' 
augment their opportunities in the American economv, and to mow 
their standard of living toward that of Whites in America BlacU 
sought to take advantage of the New Deal of the 1930s with its 
various governmental programs with respect to housing, farm own* 
ership, employment, and artistic activities. 

From the 1930s on Blacks, functioning through biracial organi¬ 
zations such as the NAACP and the Urban League and through 
the Democratic Party, sought to gam access to national, state, ana 
county government social programs to augment their group exist¬ 
ence. They employed these same institutions, as well as a plethora 
of human relations councils, to try to get civil rights bills and fair- 
employment-practice laws passed by American governments. In the 
1940s and 1950s Blacks pressured the U.S. government to inte¬ 
grate the armed forces, and to open up advancement channels for 
Blacks in the armed services. In the 1950s Blacks, along with white 

’ ■ declaring segregated edu 

m __ ^-— «k. 


the uisrupt 

^istory, as they were hin 
l he Disruption pi 


net ion processes of the Fifth I■hi¬ 
ndered in their functioning ^ fn)ir 

rocesa was implemented " u , nonslavi 
the South, former slave * 


—• *disruption process was -, 

lit' i 01 ^h and Blacks from the South, termer t? ‘ 1Nt 
^ 8 » could not agree on the objectives that otvt 
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pursue after the mid-century war, with northern Blacks , 
them to pursue political and civil rights while southern Bl ac ] tln K 
more interested in education and economic objectives. I n We, ' b 
nineteenth century Black thinking was disrupted by the vb J ate 
White racist public assault against their psychology and thei . 
lie image. This kind of disruption actually continued throin f Ub ‘ 
the twentieth century, with the movies, radio, and television^ 
moting it by assaulting the Black psychology and publicly dj Pr °' 
aging the Black public image. Black politics and Black effort^*' 
modernize and develop in the late nineteenth and early twent S t |° 
centuries were disrupted when Booker T. Washington and n \\ \ 
Black leaders disagreed over political objectives and strategies ° r 
modernization and development. This kind of disruption also*,,!' 
curred in the 1920s, when Marcus Garvey and indigenous Black 
middle-class leaders clashed about these matters. ‘' ' 

The same kind of clash occurred in the 1960s and 1970s, when ■, 
number of established Black leaders criticized the Black Power ide¬ 
ology and the Black Power movement, which focused broadly on 
Black modernization and development, and particularly the mod¬ 
ernization and development of the Black community, rather than 
just the civil rights aspects of that thrust. Blacks in the twentieth 
century standing against assimilation and integration disrupted 
Black politics and Black efforts to modernize and develop. Black 
conservatives who in the 1980s and into the 1990s attacked the 
Black use of the national government to help augment and develop 
Black life promoted the Disruption process. Those middle-class 
Black people who insisted that Black people were Africans, African 
Americans, or Afro-Americans when most Black people regarded 
themselves as Black people did the same thing. 

The Destruction process began in the Fifth Phase of Black his¬ 
tory when southern Whites killed Black people w r ho tried to vote, 
buy land, become independent farmers, and establish schools. In 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, southern Whites 
killed some Black people who became successful in business. They 
destroyed the homes and businesses of some successful people 
Southern Whites killed Blacks who sought to migrate from the Sout h 
to live and work in the North to augment their incomes and then 
standard of living. During economic depressions or recessions ovt i 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the livelihood of iinuV* 
Blacks was destroyed when they lost their jobs and incomes. In t 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Blacks lost lucrative 
occupations, such as caterers or racehorse jockeys. From the *'t^ 
nineteenth century to the present moment, white policemen. 
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mack UiRtnr . 

l0 8 r ciphy n / 

imis kinds, have killed a large number of Pi i 21,1 

va p time period a large number of Blacknpi Pe ° ple * 0v Gr th 
f-oai and poor health care. Since the isR *«■ from 
Kfrom using drugs supplied l,y white andpiT^ Blacks W 
T« 1940s, the 1950s, and the 1980,. ££&***• 

ntneks have rioted in cities, they have destroyed n rward ’ when 
B sses owned by Blacks, jobs and incomes Uni Vl i' IK ' rty and husi- 

or augmented lifestyle that Blit on td"m * a " d 
L have continuously been destroyed over the na tT' , k fami ' 
L the payment practices of the American welfare s v «e Tu ecades 

community itself has been undergoing slow destmet”’ WEl'T 

hilling Blacks, by the continuing larger number of Pi ar ? ' B acks 
finishing public school and not finding work, and by Blark°mid T 
class people no longer wishing to be a part of the Black common y t 
wanting to help other Black people modernize and develop 
The discussion of the phases of Black history shows that th 
phases overlapped. The processes of Black history, as ju^t iegn"" 
overlapped the phases themselves, simply because the processed 
functioned in all the phases, except the very first one. The historC 
of Black people in America shows that the historical-social pro- 
cesses that they have to know well, and that they have to try to 
control and use, are the Retention and Transformation processes 
These are the twin motor powers of Black historv (which correspond 
roughly to the separate and integrated tracks and movements of 
that history). The Retention process is the one that seeks to retain 
Black people as a physical and human reality in America. It also 
seeks to continuously augment the power of Black people in America, 
and also their cultural (aesthetic as well as social: i.e., ideals, val- 


on process, in suui i, -f 

and retain Black Power, Black ethnicity, and the national and m 
cal Black communities. . 
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move against the White over Black structure and system i 
ish it, and even try to destroy it, which Blacks ultimatelvV 1 ^ 
do to be fully free in the country. y lla v e to 

The other important thing that greater control over a 
the Retention and Transformation processes in diunitap USe of 
tion does for Black people is that it makes it possible f 0r !!f era c- 
live in America and to make history in the country with a ^ *° 
balance and harmony, and with a greater sense of realis^^ 
Retention process emphasizes and clarifies that Black «usm. The 
an ethnic group in America of the black race and of black Af' aiG 
descent. This process connects Black people to Africa and Afy* 11 
and the history, culture, and social life of both, as well as toM? 8 ’ 
black people in the Western African Extensia. It keeps a path ■ her 
tinuously open to develop relationships with other black n P 
from Africa in the Western African Extensia. op 0s 


The Transformation process emphasizes and clarifies that Bl 
people are to some extent of white biological descent, and that they 
are also of European descent, as historical assimilators of, partici 
pators in, and contributors to the European heritage of America 
and the specific American cultural and social heritage. The Reten¬ 
tion process emphasizes, protects, and promotes the Black ethnic 
identity of Blacks, while the Transformation process emphasize- 
protects, and promotes the American identity of Blacks. Function¬ 
ing diunitally, they emphasize, protect, and continuously promote 
the Black American identity, and thus the continuous balanced 
harmonious, and realistic character of the Black identity in America. 
The two processes also make it possible, in a balanced, harmoni¬ 
ous, and realistic manner, for Blacks to maintain their historical 
relationship with both of their historical, cultural, and social heri¬ 
tages, and to be able to make creative uses of them. Third-Wave 
Black historiography would endeavor to promote all of these di¬ 
mensions of Black people and their history in America and as part 
oi the historical black African Presence in the world, in their case, 
as people of black African descent. 

W.E.B. Du Bois once said that Black people in America had t 
double-consciousness.” He meant two things by that, one negate* 
and the other positive. The negative consideration was that Blac . 
people historically had had to view themselves from the perspec 
tive that White racists had of them and the oppressive, exp 01 
ative, and hostile world (the Disruption and Destruction process^ 
m which they forced Black people to live: “A world which - VJ ' ■ 
him no true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself t r 
the revelation of the other world ” 10 The positive side of the k 

consciousness identity and psychology was the view tha 
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people hotl of themselves; who they were wh L ’ 

what they were capable of achieving tlw ho the y could be , 
racist depictions and conclusions. Thif'U C "" trad 'cted the Wh? 
ality of Blacks, Du Bois said, was fu« of W ”* 

warring ideals in one dark body, whose dn„„? and a >™ety “ 
it from being torn asunder.” 11 strength alone ket 

The two “warring ideals” were thus th 

that Black people had in their M double-cL*° d,fferent Entities 
identity that white people had for them and T T 688 ” 1 the racist 
had of and for themselves that they warn" i 1C ! entlty that they 
America to accept—their Black and American •, lte people and 
singular, combined Black American identity (R ! dentltles » or their 
formation processes). Du Bois wanted Black * , tlon and Trans- 
previous oppressive and debilitating “rlm.Ki Pt ° P e t0 move from a 
different one that a Black American iripnt.t.r '' f;on i SCI °usness"’ to 


prev'iwvw —— - - ucujiuutiny "dnnhio ^ 

different one that a Black American identity wouM ' ?10usnesif t0 a 
ment and that Black people had historically ho u - ateandaa g- 
project and hold onto in America. It is necessary " trug?Iln e to 
to a quotation presented earlier in the work: ° retUrn partlal] y 

The history of the American Negro is the history fr.fl tK,-1 
l,, s double self into a better end truer seif In th.s mer^ng'Te^uTd™ 
Africanize America for America has too much to leach the world a-d Af 
nca . He would not bleach his Negro soul a flood of w hite Americanism 
for he knows Negro blood has a message for the world. He simplv w - ;5 hes 

to make it possible lor a man to be both a Negro and an American, without 
being cursed and spit upon by his fellows. 11 

Du Bois’s description of the situation reflected his use of what I 
would call the Africancentric and Blackcentric perspectives in 
diunital interaction. He rejected the idea that Black people were 
Africans, but regarded them to be of black African descent He there¬ 
fore condemned efforts to try to Africanize Black people and 
America, although he knew full well the African Presence was in 
Black people and America in the form of inheritance and descent 
and that it affected both. Du Bois’s comments show that he regarded 
Black people as a distinctive kind of black people, born and raised 
m America and greatly formed by America, who were Americans 
an d not Africans. They also were not white people; that is. white 
People with "dark skins. They were Black people, unique and dif* 
h'lent in many ways from other black people, and e\en ,iom w ...t. 

People who were their fellow citizens. ^ „ 

Bois believed that Black people in America had a "message 
? r w hite people, America, and black people chewheu.H*.amc 

; ,(11 European American heritage and the wa> 1> 
,orr »ed and retained that heritage by their original Atman am 
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subsequent Black heritage. This double heritage this other at¬ 
testation of the positive dimension of the double-consciousn J‘', 
psychology and reality, would be the basis from which Blacks f, 
America would provide their message -their interpretation ) 
history the world, and what was real or good and bad i n it * 
that would be a perspective for others to peruse. Third-Wave Bl Z\ 
historiography would not have th ® objective of trying to present 
the Black “message" to the world, but it would seek to provide th 
best understanding of Black history possible. If Blacks seek to U s!' 
this understanding as one of the means to try to construct a world 
message, so be it. 
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